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Art. I.-—-REVIEW, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS 
OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY :* 


OR, INTRODUCTION TO A MORE COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM, 
PART IX, 


THE POLITICAL SCHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY ORITICALLY CONSIDERED—THE THREE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
THAT SOHOOL STATED AND DEFINED--MACCHIAVELLI, LOCKE, AND MONTESQUIEU ORITICALLY EXAM- 
INKED, AS REPRESENTATIVES OF THREE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF THE FIRST OLASS—ARISTOTLE AND DE 
TOCQUEVILLE COMPARED WITH MONTESQUIEU—-ROUSSEAU AND PAINE BROUGHT INTO REVIEW—THE 
AMERIOAN OONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE REMARKED UPON—HAMILTON, MADISON, JAY, JEFFER- 
80N, AND CALHOUN BRIEFLY NOTICED, AS TO THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Havine now concluded our glance at the different races of mankind 
not belonging to the Caucasian or most superior race, and those nations 
of the Caucasian race that have flourished before the present age, with 
a view to extracting whatever noteworthy ideas in Sociology they may 
have either speculatively entertained or practically illustrated, we come 
now to the more methodical consideration of sociological ideas and sys- 
tems, according to the classification of them which we have already laid 
down, as appertaining to the Political, Politico-Economical, or Malthusian 
schools; and the course of our review, which has been, hitherto, ram- 
bling and disconnected, as a necessary consequence of its endeavor to com- 
prehend, in one survey, and reduce to some historical order, a field, at 
once so vast and so scantily supplied with material, becomes henceforth 
more systematical and connected. 

All the ideas which have hitherto come under our review, and which 
have been prominently developed before the present age, may be regarded 
as belonging to the Political School. For, although, as we have already 
seen, some ideas may be detected in the discourses of Plato and Aristotle 
on Politics, which appertain rather to the Politico-Economical and Mal- 











* Entered according to an actof Congress,inthe year 1859, by Geo. W. & Jno, A. Woop, inthe 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States, for the southern district of New York, 
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thusian schools, and some indeed of a still more fundamental character, 
yet they were not developed with sufficient prominence to form the basis 
of any particular school or system of Social Philosophy. In the present 
age, however, not only have these two last-named schools been distinctly 
and prominently developed, as systems of Social Philosophy, but the 
theories and projects of the Political School have so multiplied as to ren- 
der it a work of vast difficulty even to redvce them to a general and 
methodical classification, so as to admit of their being all synthetically, 
or summarily, considered, and according to their logical connections, 
merely, while treating them in detail, or with reference to the historical 
order of their development, it would be prepostrous to.attempt, and of 
little utility to accomplish, were it practicable. It is upon the former 
plan alone that it is intended here to consider these multitudinous ideas 
in Sociology, although some ideas may be more particularly considered, 
with a view to illustrating more distinctly the class of ideas to which 
they appertain. Regard will be had, moreover, to the historical order of 
their development, so far as can be done, consistently with the more 
general plan of considering them according to their logical connection. 

The histurical connection of ideas is, indeed, sometimes so intimately 
related to their logical connection, as to illustrate it with peculiar dis- 
tinctness, and to become, thereby, of special and vital interest. Such 
was the case in respect to the logical and historical connection between 
the Political and Malthusian schools of Social Philosophy. For the 
Political School of Social Philosophy culminated in Godwin’s Political 
Justice, by the effect which that work had in stimulating Malthus to in- 
quiry, whose opposing system occasioned its decline, and the Malthusian 
School took its rise from this occasion. In other words, the fundamental 
errors of the Political School cropped out so manifestly in Godwin’s 
Political Justice, that Malthus clearly discerned them, and was thereby 
urged into that train of inquiry, which led him to the discovery of those 
principles which constitute the fundamental ideas of his school. Where 
the historical connection of ideas is so intimately associated with their 
logical and vital connections, as in this instance, it would be great neglect 
to overlook them; nor shall we fail to give clear and distinct prominence 
to facts so noteworthy and of so much significance in the history of 
Social Philosophy. 

‘The multitudinous theories or plans for the improvement of the social 
condition, which. may be regarded as belonging, fundamentally and es- 
sentially, to the Political School of Sociology, may be all comprehended 
under the three following classes, to one or other of which they may be 
all referred :— 

I. Those which aim at improving the social condition by simply devis- 
ing a political system, or organism, capable of performing, in the best 
possible manner, the legitimate function of government. 

II. Those which aim at improving the social condition to a greater ex- 
tent, and somewhat more fundamentally, than the legitimate function of 
government can ever improve it, and to an extent which is indeed possible, 
though not very likely to be attained, and which, as a means of attaining 
that end, aim at devising a political system which transcends the 
legitimate function of government. 

IIL. Those which aim at improving the social condition to an extent 
totally impracticable, and utterly chimerical to calculate on, and which 
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either propose (as one division of this class do) to use government, or the 
political authority of the State, as a means for attaining this unattainable 
end, or, (as another division of the class do,) in their frantic ravings 
against all government, as the great paramount cause of social grievances, 
propose a total abolition of all government, prospectively, if not imme- 
diately, as an indispensable prerequisite to the realization of their delu- 
sive dreams. 

In all these three different classes of theories may be detected, more 
or less distinctly, as their fundamental basis, the idea that the social 
grievances of mankind are to be attributed, mainly, to political causes, 
though in some rather negatively than positively, or indirectly rather than 
directly ; and they are all liable to this common criticism, that they fail 
to discern, or, at least, avowedly to recognize, that there are deeper and 
more fundamental causes of social suffering than any mere political ones, 
and which require to be counteracted before any high attainment can be 
made in the social scale, either individually or nationally. The two first 
named of these three classes may be regarded as negatively, or indirectly, 
asserting the idea, though they do not positively assert or avow it, that, 
the social grievances of mankind are attributable, mainly, to political causes, 
inasmuch as they do not aim at any other expedients for social improve- 
ment, than those which appertain to the domain of mere Politics. The 
third class, in both of its two divisions, as already designated, positively 
and directly assert this idea, which is the most distinguishing and pro- 
minent fundamental idea of the whole class. 

These three classes will be considered by us in the order in which 
they have been designated, in doing which, some of the more noteworthy 
expositions of the fundamental ideas of these various classes will be in- 
cidentally considered, although, as already intimated, with but little re- 
gard to the historical order of their development, or any other circum- 
stance than such as may serve to illustrate the logical connection of the 
ideas. As we are here sketching the history, and critically examining 
the character, of ideas, rather than of persons, we shall take note of per- 
sons or individuals, and of their peculiar works, only in so far as they 
nay serve to illustrate ideas, according to the plan of considering them 
which we have adopted. It may very well happen, therefore, that names 
which merit distinguished consideration for contributions made to Social 
Philosophy, may be passed lightly over, or omitted altogether, in our re- 
view, partly because they have not seemed to the reviewer to illustrate, 
or to represent, very prominently, any of those fundamental ideas which 
he is aiming to bring into prominent view, and partly because some may 
have wholly escaped his observation, For who shall pretend to know all 
the meritorious laborers who have rendered service in this field of 
Philosophy, from the time of Solon to the present day? Who shall un- 
dertake to recount the names even of all, who, amid the teeming produc- 
tions of the press, in the present age, have put forth valuable ideas in re- 
lation to the philosophy of society, or mere Political Philosophy, in 
Italy, Germany, France, Britain, and America? It is, in this respect, in 
the battle-field of science, (if we may so speak,) and in the great battle 
of life, on its largest scale, as it is in the battle-field of arms. It is only 
the chief captains, the leaders of division and brigade, who owe their 
position often to fortuitous circumstances rather than to pure merit, that 
are particularly noticed, and blazoned before the world, for their meritorious 
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deeds, while subaltern officers, in reality equally as heroic, nay, whole 
regiments of heroes, descend into the grave of oblivion, promiscuously 
encoffined in a parenthesis—thus verifying the sorrowful line of the 
poet— 

“ All join the chase, but few the triumph sbare.”* 


In entering upon the consideration of the first of these classes, or, 
that which aims at improving the social condition simply by devising a 
political system, or organism, capable of performing, in the best possible 
manner, the legitimate function of government, we are met, on the very 
threshhold of the inquiry, by one of the most profound, difficult, and im- 
portant practical questions within the whole range of Political Philosophy, 
nay, in a still wider compass, within the whole range of Social Philoso- 
phy. What is the legitimate function of government, or the political 
authority of a State ?—for, until this be determined, we capnot decide 
what particular theories or ideas are to be comprehended in the class to 
be considered. 

This question we might indeed have postponed, nay, pretermitted entirely, 
in our review, except in a very general and wholly incidental manner. 
We might have included in our definition of the class to be considered, 
so much of the definition of the legitimate function of government, as 
would answer, substantially, for a more particular, though less succinct, 
and certainly far less accurate and scientific, definition of the class. We 
might, for example, have defined it as the class which aims at improving 
the social condition simply by devising a political system capable of 
securing, most effectually, the rights of person and property. But to 
this definition of the class, assuming that it embodies, substantially, a 
correct definition of the legitimate function of government, it is to be 
objected that the phrase, “ securing the rights of person and property,” is 
rather vague and indeterminate, unless qualified and explained. And if, 
in order to qualify and explain this expression, as to the legitimate func- 
tion of government, it is necessary to enter upon the consideration of the 
question in part, we might as well do so in whole. 

Without further remark, however, as to the intrinsic propriety of the 
definition here given, of the class of social philosophers in question, it 
may be remarked, that it is no material objection to the definition, that 
it involves the necessity of meeting now, and in advance, this question, 
as to what is the legitimate function of government. For, in large, as 
well as in small matters, it is often most advisable, as the vulgar maxim 
recommends, “to take the bul] by the horns.” 

In the consideration of all questions, however, large or small, we have 
to encounter, at some point or other, the real difficulty, the essential mat- 
ter of the inquiry. This may be done either in the beginning, the mid- 
dle, or the end of the discourse, disquisition, or treatise. In many dis- 
courses it is postponed to the end; in others it is encountered in the be- 
es and in others again in the middle, or body of the discourse. 

Which is the most proper course, depends upon many contingencies, re- 
ting chiefly to the subject matter of the inquiry, and the occasion of it. 

In strictly scientific treatises, and, indeed, in all treatises in which it is 
practicable, it is generally far better to grapple with the difficulty to be 
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encountered in the beginning, to state in brief the essential matter which 
is to be more fully developed and expounded in the body of the treatise. 
And this is, indeed, the method usually adopted in scientific treatises, 
For they generally begin with explicit definitions of the principles or facts 
they are intended to illustrate, which definitions, if rightly given, embo@ly, 
and, to a very great extent, determine, the whole matter of the disquisi- 
tion. 

Herein may be observed, by the way, the main difference between the 
analytical and synthetical methods of inquiry, and between the Philoso- 
phical and strictly Scientific. By the analytical method, which is more 
particularly the method of Philosophy accurately defined, and in its more 
restricted sense, as contradistinguished from science, we postpone the real 
matter of the inquiry, or matter to be ascertained, to the end of the in- 
quiry, and this, indeed, from the necessity of the case; for in this case 
our object is to ascertain what is as yet unknown. By the synthetical 
method, which is eminently and peculiarly the method of Science, we be- 
gin with the essential matter, which has been already ascertained. It is 
the province of Philosophy to ascertain facts or principles, of Science, to 
classify and systematize them. This observation is to be understood, 
however, as relating to Philosophy in its more restricted and peculiar 
sense; for in its largest sense, and in that sense in which the term 
“ Social Philosophy” is used in this review, Philosophy covers a much 
more extensive province, and comprehends Science itself. Every science, 
indeed, may be said to have its philosophy, as every art has its science, 
and the term “Social Philosophy,” as here used, is intended to compre- 
hend those principles of Sociology which have been already reduced to 
Science, not Jess than those which are, as yet, in an unsettled state, and 
undetermined as to their fitness to be received as scientific principles or 
facts, 

In the present disquisition, therefore, which relates, mainly, to prin- 
ciples and facts that may now be regarded as scientifically established, it 
is often practicable, as it is proposed to do in the remaining parts of this 
review, to adopt the Synthetical or Scientific method, and to meet in 
advance the main difficulties and essential matters of the disquisition ; 
and, as already intimated, this is eminently desirable wherever it is 
practicable. 

That a clear and definite idea of the end proposed in any undertaking 
is eminently conducive to its successful prosecution, is obvious enough. 
The preliminary ascertainment of this end, in any disquisition—philosoph- 
ical or otherwise—is what we have referred to, as meeting, in advance, 
the main difficulties of the disquisition. And this is simply doing what 
those writers do, who, in the beginning of their discourses, Jay down 
accurate and precise definitions of the objects or ends they are aiming 
at. If Horace was right in saying, “He who has begun his work has 
already half finished it,’* with still more propriety may it be said, that 
he has already half finished his discourse, who, in the beginning of it, 
has accurately and clearly defined its object. With what disadvantages, 
for example, must an architect labor, who should undertake to erect a 
house without any definite plan? Yet such are the disadvantages under 








* See Epistles of Horace, book i., Epistle ii, line 40. 
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which they are placed who labor in tie incipient stages of any science, 
with a view to its establishment. 

It is not until the fundamental principles of a science have been dis- 
covered, and their main applications discerned, that any clear and definite 
idéas can be had concerning the true plan for seeking to obtain more 
knowledge, in relation thereto, or even for systematizing that which bas 
been already obtained. In this instance, indeed, we see but one manifesta- 
tion of a much more general fact, which this serves to illustrate—that, 
in all human endeavors, we have to finish our work, (if it be allowable so 
to speak,) before we know, well, how to begin it. This is true even of the 
great business of life. It is only towards the close of a long and event- 
ful life, and when a man is about to die, that he learns, and comes to see 
clearly, how he should have begun it. In like manner, substantially, it 
is with the sciences, or those at least which are not of the purely exact 
or mathematical order. 

It was only towards the close of a long and brilliant series of experi- 
ments and theories in astronomy, for example, that the great controlling 
principle, of the universality of the laws of gravitation, was discovered 
by Newton, which served to explain all previously ascertained phenomena, 
and indicated how efforts should be directed with a view to further 
astronomical discoveries. Before this time, and even after Copernicus 
and Kepler had made their valuable contributions to the science, astrono- 
mers were very much in the dark, and were striving after astronomical 
knowledge, for the most part, by a blind process, and without any very 
definite ideas as to the plan on which their efforts should be conducted, 
In like manner social philosophers have been, hitherto, for the most part, 
striving, by a blind process, to arrive at truth in Sociology, and speculat- 
ing and experimenting on government, without any definite or clear idea 
of its legitimate function, or of the end which it should propose to itself, 
in reference to all the manifold functions of the complex system of 
society. 

All the speculations, as well as experiments, of the class of social 
philosophers now under particular consideration, and indeed of the whole 
political school, nay, in a still wider range, we may say, the speculations 
as well as experiments of al] social philosophers, hitherto, have been 
characterized by the want of clear and definite ideas on this point, Could 
we but ascertain the truth on this point, discover the real principle which 
governs in respect to it, determine this great preliminary question, as to 
the legitimate function of government, the determination of which is a 
preliminary requisite to a truly scientific consideration of the complex 
problem of society, but, which, according to the actual order of the 
development of human ideas, and in exact reverse to the logical and 
scientific order of their development, is a posterior discovery, and one only 
to be made towards the conclusion of a long and laborious train of 
endeavors to establish the science of Sociology, we should obtain a 
grand result, towards explaining the phenomena of society, and towards 
simplifying our inquiries in regard to government in general, and the 
ideas of those political philosophers in particular, whose speculations and 
experiments are now about to come under our review. 

To this great question, then, let us now come, with a becoming distrust 
of our ability, and of all human ability, to discern and express the precise 
truth in regard to a question which addresses itself to so many complex, 
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variable, and thousand-fold relations. Yet, at this age of the world— 
near the close of the protracted discussion which the question has re- 
ceived, from the time of Solon to the present day—after the elaborate 
consideration to which it has been subjected, both speculatively and 
practically, in many different ages and countries—after Grecian philoso- 
phy has shed its light upon it, Roman statesmanship has illustrated it, and 
Anglo-Saxon common sense has practically tested it, in many varied re- 
lations—after the searching debates upon it in the Athenian Assembly, 
the Roman Comitia and Senate, the British Parliament, the American 
Congress, and the French Revolutionary Convention—it should not ap- 
pear presumptuous, in an inquirer who has enjoyed the advantages of all 
these great discussions, and of all former experience, and with whom the 
Philosophy of Society, in its manifold relations, has long been a cherished 
theme of inquiry, to suppose that he has discerned, and is able to express, 
with substantial correctness, the real principle which governs as to the 
proper function of the political authority of a State, or, in other words, 
what is the proper and legitimate function of government. 

However this may be, the writer of this review can feel little hesita- 
tion in asserting, that the legitimate function of government, in the largest, 
most comprehensive, and fundamental sense, és to let the people alone, tt- 
self, and insure their being let alone by others ; in other words, and speak- 
ing with more logical accuracy, though with less rhetorial piquancy, the 
legitimate function of government is, to insure the people against being 
interfered with, by the least possible interference with them on its own part ; 
or yet, in other words, and in order that a proposition of so much im- 
portance may be so variously and so explicitly expressed as to preclude, if 
possible, all possibility of misapprehension in regard to it, the legitemate 
Junction of government is, to insure the largest practicable measure of in- 
dividual activity, with the least possible exertion of the aggregate force of 
the community as a controller or modifier of such individual activity. 

The definition here given of the legitimate function of government 
may be made still more intelligible and explicit by adverting to the defi- 
nition heretofore incidentally given in our review of “the best govern- 
ment.” While reviewing Grecian sociology, and alluding to the constant 
ain of the social philosophers of that people to attain to “ the best gov- 
ernment,” as to which they had very vague and indefinite ideas, generally, 
as well as some positively erroneous ones, in particular, we took occasion 
to define the best government as, that which insures stability and order 
tn the State with the least possible sacrifice of the individal liberty of the 
citizen.* Now the legitimate function of government is to do what it 
appertains to the best government to do, as just defined. And this ac- 
cords entirely with what we have already said, as to the legitimate fune- 
tion of government; for the very end and object of insuring stability 
and order in the State is to insure individuals against being molested, or 
interfered with, to insure their being det alone. 

It may be readily seen that the definition here given of the legitimate 
function of government is only a more fundamental, comprehensive, and 
truly scientific expression of the principle contained in another definition, 
which might appear more obvious, and would be more readily appreci- 
ated by common intelligence, namely, the definition which should assert 











* See Merchants’ Magarine for January, 1860, vol, 42, page 20. 
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that the legitimate function of government is, to secure the rights of per- 
son and property. For when a people are completely let alone, when 
they are in no respect molested or interfered with, of course their rights 
of person and property are secured. 

It may be readily seen, also, that this definition of the legitimate 
function of government accords entirely with the views of those who 
make the grand aim of their political speculations and endeavors 
to secure the largest amount of liberty to the citizen, about which so 
many superficial demagogues prate, and about which so many statesmen 
and political philosophers have speculated, without clearly perceiving the 
real efficacy of the liberty principle or the relations of civil liberty to 
the more fundamental and important principles of sociology. 

It should be obvious enough, moreover, that the definition in question 
is in entire accordance with the cherished Laissez faire doctrine of the 
political economists, who have had the discernment to detect the impor- 
tance of the great LET ALONE PRINCIPLE, in reference to the interference 
of government with production, without however perceiving its far more 
comprehensive applications, and its vast scope of relations to the whole 
seience of sociology, just as mankind before the time of Newton were 
familiar with many of the simple applications of the law of gravitation, 
and could, by means of it, weigh an apple or a bowlder, but had not yet 
discovered its applications to the whole solar system, and learned, by 
means of it, to weigh planets and suns. 

It can hardly be necessary to remark that, in the definition here given 
of the legitimate function of government, reference is had only to its 
specific function in the social system, and without any reference to its 
incidental and less determinate functions. There is not an organ in the 
animal system that has not its incidental, as well as its specific, function 
to perform, This is not less true of the various organs of the social sys- 
tem. Government, in the social system, has highly important incidental 
and indirect influences to exert, as well as specific and direct ones. And 
social science is far more in want of definite and correct ideas as to what 
the character of these influences ought to be, or what is the legitimate 
incidental function of government, than it is as to its legitimate specific 
function, which we have here designated, and perhaps properly enough, 
as simply and purely its legitimate function. As to this incidental and 
indirect function of government, however, it is not intended here to 
speak. It is not forced upon our consideration, at this time, as the spe- 
cific and immediate function of government has been, incidentally, and 
we shall not mar the logical harmony of our review by unnecessarily 
introducing it. 

The definition which has been here given of the legitimate function 
of government suggests, readily enough, to a little reflection, its qualiti- 
cations, which are numerous and important. For while the great desid- 
eratum in sociology, for the specific purpose of insuring which govern- 
ments are established among men, is that men may be Jet alone, yet it 
should be obvious enough that in order that men may be let alone, they 
must be, to some extent, interfered with. In order that mankind may 
not be otherwise and more seriously interfered with or molested, they 
must be, to some extent, interfered with, molested, or restrained by gov- 
ernment. How far, under all the various conditions in which mankind 
may be placed, in the social state, this restraint, or interference, on the 
part of government, ought to extend, is the real difficulty, and the great 
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practical question which addresses itself to the social philosopher, in the 
political department of social science. No specific rule, applicable to 
all cases, can be laid down in respect to the applications of this restrain- 
ing principle, when the range of variation, in its applicability, is so vast. 
So great indeed is this range of variation, that while there may be con- 
ditions of society in which the restraining influence of government might 
be totally dispensed with, and society left entirely to the operations of 
the law of nature, there are others, again, in which the restraints of 
nothing less than absolute political despotism would be indispensable, in 
order to maintain stability and order, and protect society against a far 
worse sort of interference than that of absolute despotism, that of wide- 
spread anarchy and barbarism. Yet in these instances of the greatest 
allowable restraints on the liberty of the citizen, the logical consisteney 
of the principle of non-interference is maintained; for the very reason, 
if rightly applied, that the citizen is so rigidly interfered with by gov- 
ernment, is that a worse interference with his interests may be prevented. 
The interference of despotic government is preferable to that of anarchy, 
and it may become necessary, (to use the idea of Macaulay, before cited 
by us,*) to sacrifice even liberty, in order to save civilization. In short, 
the great principle, rightly understood and applied, underlying all politi- 
eal interference with the liberty of the citizen, is that the citizen may be, 
as far as possible, freed from ail interference. And the grand aim of all 
political authority—the grand aim of social philosophy—should be, to 
widen the sphere of individual activity as far as, under all the cireum- 
stances, is allowable—nay, to actualize the grand result, towards which 
all real human improvement tends, and after which mankind, in all ages, 
have been unconciously yearning and striving—the result which a late 
writer has designated as “the last great triumph, the signal for the com- 
plete inauguration of God’s kingdom on earth—the triumph of the indi- 
vidual over society.”+ 

Having now submitted a definition of the legitimate function of gov- 
ernment, which, it is believed, will stand ‘the test of scientific criticism, 
on the score of clearness and precision, as well as of accuracy, it may be 
proper to remark that those whose theories in sociology we have charac- 
terized as aiming to improve the social condition, by simply devising a po- 
litical organism capable of performing in the best possible manner the legit- 
mate yunction of government, have not possessed, by any means, such clear 
and definite ideas in relation thereto, however substantially accurate may 
have been those ideas. And this constrains us to remark that it is not 
only not necessary that men, in order that they should have substantially 
correct ideas in relation to any subject, should have clear and definite 
ideas, but that it is not necessary, in order that their aims should be just, 
that their édeas in relation thereto should be. Men, not less than the 
lower animals, are urged by instincts, which often impel them in the right 
direction long before their rational faculties are sufliciently developed to 
indicate the correctness of that direction, or discern the grounds of its 
propriety. In short, as language precedes grammar, art, science, and in- 
stinet, reason, in the natural order of development, so the practical recog- 
nition of principles often and generally precedes their theoretical! and ra- 
tional recognition, 








* See No. ii. of this Review, in Merchants Magazine for November, 1859. 
t See Henry James, on Moralism and Christianity, page 154. 
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Accordingly we shall find that a multitude of theorists and experi- 
menters in social philosophy have aimed at actualizing the legitimate 
function of government, when they theoretically entertained very vague 
and indefinite, nay, very crude and imperfect, if not positively erroneous, 
ideas in relation thereto. We shall find them striving by a blind pro- 
cess—by a sort of blind instinct—after the legitimate function of gov- 
ernment. We shall find them, for example, striving after liberty, the lib- 
erty of the citizen, and the rights of the citizen, without once suspecting, 
apparently, that, in so doing, they were striving to attain the grand de- 
sideratum—the legitimate function of government—and without discern- 
ing the principle upon which the liberty of the citizen is really useful, 
and upon which it tends to the really important end—the improvement 
of the social condition, the actual well being of mankind. And, in this, 
we shall, at the same time, discern the great superiority of the rational 
recognition of principles to the mere instinctive aspiration to attain them. 
For we shall find these inguirers striving after liberty, as an end, as the 
summum bonum of all social aspiration, and one to be sought for without 
regard to circumstances, whereas had they possessed the rational recog- 
nition of the principles involved, had they comprehended the true prin- 
ciples of sociology, they would have discovered that liberty is to be de- 
sired rather as a means to an end, to the end of the actual well being of 
mankind, and that it depends on circumstances how much liberty ought 
to be enjoyed by individuals in the social state—that it depends on how 
much they can use without abusing. 


After this somewhat elaborate preliminary disquisition on the defini- 
tion of the class to be considered, it is time that we should come to the 
consideration of the class itself. To this class may be referred, in a prac- 
tical or experimental point of view, nearly all the political. systems of 
the present day, which, unlike those of antiquity, have confined their 
aims, mainly and substantially, to the legitimate function of government, 
however much they may have’ deviated from the principle in their prac- 
tical application of it; and most prominently among these systems may 
be particularly noticed the great model governments of the present age, 
those of Britain and America, which are the great practical embodiments 
of the political wisdom of the age, though certainly not complete em- 
bodiments of that wisdom, since there are many valuable ideas, familiar 
to political philosophers of the present day, which have not as yet found 
adequate expression, if any at all, in either of these justly renowned sys- 
tems of government. 

To this class may also be referred, in a theoretical or speculative point 
of view, much the greater number of the political treatises or disquisi- 
tions on government, of any eminent merit, that have appeared in the 
present age. For we shall find ideas of this class, which are more cor- 
rect, so far as they go, than those of the second class, much more preva- 
lent in this than in earlier times. For while in this age error does much 
more abound, or rather appear in much larger forms, than in former ages, 
so also does truth, which is in accordance with the general law, the higher 
the development, the greater the adaptability to both good and evil. 

Among the multitudinous disquisitions on government which have ap- 
peared in the present age, those which are, perhaps, most entitled to par- 
ticular consideration, whether by reason of their intrinsic merit, or the 
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influence which they have exerted in directing or modifying general opin- 
ion, or partly both, are Macchiavelli’s discourse, entitled “ The Prince,” 
Locke’s essay on “ Civil Government,” and Montesquieu’s disquisition on 
the “Spirit of Laws”—the first the outcome of Italian, the second of 
Anglo-Saxon, and the third of French intellect, and the first being the 
product of the 16th, the second of the 17th, and the third of the 18th 
century. These three notable works are the more entitled to particular 
consideration, because they may be regarded as the great representative 
expressiops of three prominent varieties of the class of social philoso- 
phers now passing under our review. 

Macchiavelli’s discourse, entitled J? Principe, or The Prince, written 
in 1514, (as is generally supposed,) though not published until 1532, five 
years after his death, and addressed to Lorenzo de Medici, the reigning 
prince of his country, (Florence,) may be regarded as a masterly exposi- 
tion of the principles upon which the political authority of a State ought 
to be administered, with a view to realizing the ideas of those who re- 
gard the great majority of mankind as the rightful subjects, the mere 
property, of a few divinely favored mortals, specially commissioned and 
annointed to rule with undisputable sway over their fellow mortals, and 
who consider the interests of mankind at large as worthy of no more con- 
sideration than is strictly consistent with the wishes and interest of those 
peculiarly favored mortals. It is a legitimate expression of the views of 
those who advocate the jure divine right of kings to rule supremely in 
human affairs—a race of thinkers, it is to be presumed, now nearly ex- 
tinct, and of whom the renowned diplomat, Metternich of Austria, may 
be regarded as one of the most distinguished lingering remnants in the 
19th century. 

It may appear to be with very questionable propriety that we class 
such a work, as this of Macchiavelli, with those which aim at improving 
the social condition by simply devising a political organism capable of per- 
Jorming, in the best possible manner, the leyitimate function of government, 
especially after we have defined that function to be—to secure the com- 
munity against molestation or interference. But this classification will 
appear defensible when it is considered that the words of our definition, 
“by simply devising,” etc., imply what would be more clearly expressed 
by the words, “by nothing more than simply devising,” etc. For it is 
very obvious that the aim of Macchiavelli’s work in question is nothing 
more than simply to devise a system of government, or administration, 
which should perform the legitimate function of government, since it is 
obviously @ great deal less. In one sense, indeed, the aim of the work 
in question comes precisely within the scope of our definition; for that 
aim is obvionsly to secure the only individual in the State, whom Mac- 
chiavelli regarded as having any undoubted rights, the Prince, against 
molestation or interference, and the rest of the community, just so far as 
that may comport with the special interests of the Prince. 

Regarded from the very low stand-point from which Macchiavelli re- 
garded human society in this work, not so much, assuredly from the real 
convictions of his own mind, as from a desire to obtain the favor of “ the 
Prince,” to whom it was addressed,* the work must be regarded as one 


* It is abundantly evident from the dedication of the work in question, from the general scope 
of Macchiavelli’s views, as expressed in other works of his, and still more explicitly, from posthu- 
mous letters written by him, that this celebrated work, /¢ Principe, was written by Macchiavelli 
almost purely with the view of obtaining preferment from the reigning prince of Florence, 
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of great ability, and abounding in sagacious observations. If, indeed, 
mankind in general, or any integral part of mankind, stand so low in the 
social scale, or the scale of humanity, as to be fit only to be the abject 
slaves of an imperious master, then the principles inculcated in Macchi- 
avelli’s Prince, however detestable in themselves, as they have been com- 
monly regarded, are of important practical applications, Principles are 
to be estimated by their applicability to the ends which it is sought to 
attain by means of them; and governments being the outgrowths of so- 
ciety, if human society is anywhere so corrupt as to yield an absolute 
despotism, as the best kind of government it is capable of sustaining, then 
the principles ineuleated by Macchiavelli, in “the Prince,” are of unques- 
tionable value, for they are the principles that are best adapted, in the 
main, to the ends of despotic government. Regarded even in this view, 
however, the work in question is deserving of severe criticism, as being 
predicated upon altogether too low an estimate of human character, as 
recommending too prominently an appeal to the fears, rather than the 
nobler impulses of mankind, and as paying too little regard to the reflec- 
tion that MAN’S HIGHEST INTEREST Is HIS DUTY, which, if duly considered 
by princes, would incline them to far nobler principles of actions, wherever 
circumstances would justify, than Macchiavelli has inculcated. Still, if 
it be doubted by any that Macchiavelli has administered much whole- 
some counsel to princes, in the celebrated and much denounced work in 
question, let them examine the twenty-third chapter of the work, that 
entitled ‘* How flatterers are to be avoided,” in particular, and the body 
of the work in general.* 

Locke’s essay on Civil Government, first published in 1690, in two 
books, the first entitled “Of Government,” simply, and the second, “Of 
Civil Government,” written in reply to Sir Robert Filmer, one of the 
most strenuous advocates of absolute monarchy, and in vindication of 
the principles of the English Revolution of 1688, may be regarded as a 
prominent embodiment of the principles of that revolution, as well as of 
the American Revolution of 1776, into which they were subsequently 
developed, and as the great representative work, if not the parent work, 
of a more extensive class of political disquisitions and speculations than 
has appeared in this or any age. 

The principles of Locke’s essay on government are diametrically op- 
posed, in most respects, to those of Macchiavelli’s “ Prince,” or are de- 
veloped from a diametrically opposite stand-point. While Macchiavelli 
regarded princes, alone, as having any rights, and as the only rightful 
source of political authority, Locke regarded peoples, the great body of 
mankind, as alone having any rights worthy of special regard, and as the 
true and only rightful sources of political authority. Locke was the great 
exponent of the principles of republicanism, as Macchiavelli was the ob- 
sequious and servile exponent of the principles of despotism. In Locke 
on government we find all the fundamental ideas as to the rights of man 
and the true foundations of the political power of States that loom out 





* It is due to Macchiavelli, and the truth of history, to mention that his disquisition, entitled 
“The Prince,” is not by any means his most creditable work, even of a more purely political 
character, to say nothing of his valuable historical compositions. His “ Discourse on the First 
Decade of Titus Livius,” ora philosophical disquisition on Roman history, isa far abler, more 
comprehensive, and more valuable work, and abounds in observations that are replete with saga- 
city, and prove its author to have been one of the master minds of his age and race. Yet even tn 
this work it ee manifest that Macchiavelli took a very unfavorable view of human nature, 
and held mankind in rather low estimation. 
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s0 conspicuously in the American Declaration of Independence, and which 
form the staple of such a multitude of political disquisitions and declama- 
tions, both oral and written, in the present age. In Locke we find the 
great idea, that “ all men are by nature free and equal,” distinctly set forth, 
and in bold opposition to the contemptible postulate of Sir Robert Filmer, 
in his “ Patriarcha,” that all men are by nature the rightful subjects and 
slaves of an individual named Adam, and his legal representatives, with 
the exception, of course, of the said Adam, and his said legal represen- 
tatives, (either as heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns,) who are, un 
like the rest of mankind, by nature, Jords and masters over all the rest. 

The most noteworthy fact, perhaps, concerning Loeke’s disquisition on 
government, the more especially as the fact constitutes a ciaracteristic 
feature of a multitude of political disquisitions, of which Locke’s may be 
regarded as the great representative work, is, that it is predicated almost 
entirely upon the inquiry, what are the rights of mankind, in respect to 
government, or political authority, without any regard to the far more 
practical and really important question, what is expedient for mankind in 
respect to government—whai government is most conducive to the public good, 
or, what government is best calculated to realize the legitimate ends of gov- 
ernment, ‘his great practical question of expediency, policy, or real 
wisdom, in respect to government, Locke does not deign to consider, or, 
if at all, only in the most casual and indifferent manner. His grand, if 
not exclusive, ain seems to have been to develop, with logical precision, 
the abstract principles of right, in regard to the authority of govern- 
ments over mankind, which he found to be based upon the natural lib- 
erty and equality of all men, from whose consent alone governments 
could derive their legitimate force. 

It is remarkable that nearly all the political disquisitions of the repub- 
lican school, or sub-school, in politics, from the time of Locke down to 
the period of the American Revolution, or rather down to the period of 
the inauguration of the present American system of government, have, 
like that of Locke, had this for their almost exclusive aim—to vindicate 
the right of mankind to free government, as it is called, or, more proper- 
ly, to republican government, with little or no regard for the great para- 
mount, practical question, how far are such governments really conducive 
to the public good. Since the latter period, however, this last-named 
question has entered largely into the discussions which have been carried 
on in regard to government. The general observation just made applies, 
not only to Milton’s political writings, which preceded those of Locke, 
but to Rousseau’s “Social Contract” which succeeded it, and Paine’s 
“Rights of Man,” and a multitude of other disquisitions. 

This fact illustrates, forcibly, the observation already made by us,* that 
a multitude of inquirers in social philosophy have been striving, by a 
blind process, by their mere instinctive aspiration after the right of lib- 
erty, to attain to one of the grand desideratums in sociology, the actual- 
ization of the legitimate function of government, which, as we have 
already shown, is to insure mankind against interference, or, in other 
words, to insure them, as far as possible and expedient, unrestrained and 
undisturbed freedom. Nor can it be hardly necessary to repeat here 
what has been already substantially said, that these inquirers would 

* See page 540 of this article, 

+ See same page. 
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of great ability, and abounding in sagacious observations. If, indeed, 
mankind in general, or any integral part of mankind, stand so low in the 
social scale, or the scale of humanity, as to be fit only to be the abject 
slaves of an imperious master, then the principles inculcated in Macchi- 
avelli’s Prince, however detestable in themselves, as they have been com- 
monly regarded, are of important practical applications. Principles are 
to be estimated by their applicability to the ends which it is sought to 
attain by means of them; and governments being the outgrowths of so- 
ciety, if human society is anywhere so corrupt as to yield an absolute 
despotism, as the best kind of government it is capable of sustaining, then 
the principles inculeated by Macchiavelli, in “the Prince,” are of unques- 
tionable value, for they are the principles that are best adapted, in the 
main, to the ends of despotic government. . Regarded even in this view, 
however, the work in question is deserving of severe criticism, as being 
predicated upon altogether too low an estimate of human character, as 
recommending too prominently an appeal to the fears, rather than the 
nobler impulses of mankind, and as paying too little regard to the reflec- 
tion that MAN’s HIGHEST INTERES? Is His DUTY, which, if duly considered 
by princes, would incline them to far nobler principles of actions, wherever 
circumstances would justify, than Macchiavelli has inculeated. Still, if 
it be doubted by any that Macchiavelli has administered much whole- 
some counsel to princes, in the celebrated and much denounced work in 
question, let them examine the twenty-third chapter of the work, that 
entitled “* How flatterers are to be avoided,” in particular, and the body 
of the work in general.* 

Locke’s essay on Civil Government, first published in 1690, in two 
books, the first entitled “ Of Government,” simply, and the second, “Of 
Civil Government,” written in reply to Sir Robert Filmer, one of the 
most strenuous advocates of absolute monarchy, and in vindication of 
the principles of the English Revolution of 1688, may be regarded as a 
prominent embodiment of the principles of that revolution, as well as of 
the American Revolution «f 1776, into which they were subsequently 
developed, and as the great representative work, if not the parent work, 
of a more extensive class of political disquisitions and speculations than 
has appeared in this or any age. 

The principles of Locke’s essay on government are diametrically op- 
posed, in most respects, to those of Macchiavelli’s “ Prince,” or are de- 
veloped from a diametrically opposite stand-point. While Macchiavelli 
regarded princes, alone, as having any rights, and as the only rightful 
source of political authority, Locke regarded peoples, the great body of 
mankind, as alone having any rights worthy of special regard, and as the 
true and only rightful sources of political authority. Locke was the great 
exponent of the principles of republicanism, as Macchiavelli was the ob- 
sequious and servile exponent of the principles of despotism. In Locke 
on government we find all the fundamental ideas as to the rights of man 
and the true foundations of the political power of States that loom out 





* It is due to Macchiavelli, and the truth of history, to mention that his disquisition, entitled 
“The Prince,” is not by any means his most creditable work, even of a more purely political 
character, to say nothing of his valuable historical compositions. His * Discourse on the First 
Decade of Titus Livius,” ora philosophical disquisition on Roman history, isa far abler, more 
comprehensive, and more valuable work, and abounds in observations that are replete with saga- 
city, and prove its author to have been one of the master minds of his age and race. Yet even In 
this work it appears manifest that Macchiavelli took a very unfavorable view of human nature, 
and held mentaed in rather low estimation. 
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sO conspicuously in the American Declaration of Independence, and which 
form the staple of such a multitude of political disquisitions and declama- 
tions, both oral and written, in the present age. In Locke we find the 
great idea, that “ all men are by nature free and equal,” distinctly set forth, 
and in bold opposition to the contemptible postulate of Sir Robert Filmer, 
in his “ Patriarcha,” that all men are by nature the rightful subjects and 
slaves of an individual named Adam, and his legal representatives, with 
the exception, of course, of the said Adam, and his said legal represen- 
tatives, (either as heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns,) who are, un 
like the rest of mankind, by nature, Jords and masters over all the rest. 

The most noteworthy fact, perhaps, concerning Loeke’s disquisition on 

government, the more especially as the fact constitutes a cliaracteristic 
feature of a multitude of political disquisitions, of which Locke’s may be 
regarded as the great representative work, is, that it is predicated almost 
entirely upon the inquiry, what are the rights of mankind, in respect to 
government, or political authority, without any regard to the far more 
practical and really important question, what is expedient for mankind in 
respect to government—whai government is most conducive lo the public good, 
or, what government is best calculated to realize the legitimate ends of gov- 
ernment, This great practical question of expediency, policy, or real 
wisdom, in respect to government, Locke does not deign to consider, or, 
if at all, only in the most casual and indifferent manner. His grand, if 
not exclusive, aim seems to have been to develop, with logical precision, 
the abstract principles of right, in regard to the authority of govern- 
ments over mankind, which he found to be based upon the natural lib- 
erty and equality of all men, from whose consent alone governments 
could derive their legitimate force. 

It is remarkable that nearly all the political disquisitions of the repub- 
lican school, or sub-school, in politics, from the time of Locke down to 
the period of the American Revolution, or rather down to the period of 
the inauguration of the present American system of government, have, 
like that of Locke, had this for their almost exclusive aim—+to vindicate 
the right of mankind to free government, as it is called, or, more proper- 
ly, to republican government, with little or no regard for the great para- 
mount, practical question, how far are such governments really conducive 
to the public good. Since the latter period, however, this last-named 
question has entered largely into the discussions which have been carried 
on in regard to government. The general observation just made applies, 
not only to Milton’s political writings, which preceded those of Locke, 
but to Rousseau’s “Social Contract” which succeeded it, and Paine’s 
“Rights of Man,” and a multitude of other disquisitions. 

This fact illustrates, forcibly, the observation already made by us,* that 
a multitude of inquirers in social philosophy have been striving, by a 
blind process, by their mere instinctive aspiration after the right of lib- 
erty, to attain to one of the grand desideratums in sociology, the actual- 
ization of the legitimate function of government, which, as we have 
already shown, is to insure mankind against interference, or, in other 
words, to insure them, as far as possible and expedient, unrestrained and 
undisturbed freedom. Nor can it be hardly necessary to repeat here 
what has been already substantially said,t that these inquirers would 








* See page 540 of this article. 
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have made much more progress towards really important discoveries in 
sociology, if, instead of wasting their strength upon the abstract question 
of the right to freedom and free government, they had directed their 
inquiries, immediately, to the great practical question, what government 
ts, under ull the existing circumstances of any given society, most conducive 
to the public good, in considering which they would have beer likely to 
discover all that is really useful in the principle of liberty, the right to 
which should be too obvious to need discussion. 

The prominent introduction of this idea of right into the discussions of 
mankind, especially in regard to political and scciai affairs, as we have 
before remarked,* is a distinguishing feature of the present age, being 
only faintly discernible in the discussions of former ages. It is to be 
regretted that, on being thus introduced, it should have received, hith- 
erto, altogether too prominent consideration. The immediate occasion 
of the introduction of this idea appears to have been the angry contro- 
versy which arose in England, about the middle of the 17th century, be- 
tween the upholders of King Charles L., in his arrogant pretensions to 
absolute authority, commonly styled the Cavaliers, and the opponents of 
those pretensions, styled the Puritans. The controversy partaking of a 
religious, as well as political, character, appeal was made to the sacred 
scriptures of Christendom, the defenders of King Charles and the jure 
divine right of kings leading the way in this appeal. 

It was unfortunate for these defenders of the divine right of kings, 
that they appealed to the sacred scriptures. Those justly revered records 
would be unworthy of the high esteem in which they are deservedly held 
by so large a portion of the human family, if they countenanced the 
abominable doctrine claimed for kings, that they are above law, and that 
mankind at large are their bounden slaves, The Puritans turned upon 
these perverters of Holy Wnt with their own authority, and completely 
overwhelmed them, It is amusing, as well as instructive, to see how 
that noble-minded old puritan, John Milton, who is scarcely Jess entitled 
to commendation for his political than his poetical writings, in his mas- 
terly “Defense of the people of England,” against the contemptible so- 
phistry of an anonymous scribbler under the name of “ Salmasius,” turns 
their own weapons against these defenders of the divine right of kings, 
and shows that the authority of the Christian Bible is everywhere, (if 
rightly interpreted,) on the side of the substantial equality of mankind, 
and totally opposed to the idea that kings, any more than other men, 
have any rightful authority, except so far as they act rightly, and respect 
the Jaws of their country and the rights of their people. This affiliation 
of the idea of right in politics with the sentiment of religion, or the 
idea of political right with that of religious right, has undoubtedly caused 
the idea to penetrate more deeply into the human mind in this than in 
any former age, and has contributed materially to encumber modern in- 
guiries in Sociology, so unnecessarily, with this comparatively profitless 
question in social science, what are the rights of mankind, in respect to 
government, or the political authority of States, a question, at best, of 
rather equivocal claims to particular consideration in Sociology, which 
is concerned rather with expediences than with rights, whieh latter apper- 
tain to the domain of ethics—to which indeed Sociology should ever be 





* See No. viii. of this Review, in September No. of Merchants’ Magazine for 1860, vol, 43, page 298. 
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subordinated, since rights should never be violated, or trampled on, from 
expediency, though they may rightly be, and in many cases ought to be, 
voluntarily surrendered, or compromised, from expediency. 

In Locke’s essay on Government, we also find prominently set forth 
the idea so prevalent in the present age, of the right of the majority to 
rule, which, to superficial observation, may appear to be a logical sequence 
of the idea that governments derive their legitimate force only from the 
sonsent of the governed. It may be worth while here to remark that 
this idea of Locke’s is a grand fallacy, and a pernicious heresy, in Politics 
as well asin Ethics. Intrinsically the majority have no more right to 
rule the minority than the minority to rule the majority, except in those 
matters as to which it is unavoidable that the wishes either of the ma- 
jority or minority must be sacrificed to the general welfare, and even 
then only as to what Blackstone has properly enough termed mala 
prohabita, or things that are only wrong because they are conventionally 
prohibited.* As to things mala in se, or intrinsically wrong, if anything 
may be strictly so regarded, and in so far as anything may be properly 
so regarded, it is indisputable that the majority have no more right to 
rule the minority than the minority have to rule the majority. Intrins- 
ically, truth, or the right, has a right to rule, and, by consequence, who- 
soever advocates truth, or the right, whether they be the majority, or, as 
is much more frequently the case, the minority—nay, the minority of 
only one against an erring world. But, as a matter of policy, or expe- 
diency, it may be well to recognize the will of the majority, as the eri- 
terion of right, according to the plan which has been commonly pursued 
in republican governments, in which case the rule of the majority is only 
a conventional right, and not an absolute one. A powerful reaction has 
already begua even in the republican sub-school, or division, (if we may 
so speak,) of the Political School of Social Philosophy, against this pre- 
sumptuous claim of an absolute right to rule on the part of the majority, 
of which reaction the recent able “ Disquisition on Government,” by the 
eminent American statesman, Calhoun, may be regarded as a distinguished 
expositicn, 

It may be proper, furthermore, to remark, before taking leave of Locke, 
that he belonged essentially to the conservative party of the Republican 
School, or rather of the Republican division of the Political School, in 
Sociology, and that his essay on government is to be regarded as a prom- 
inent exposition of the views of that party, while Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract (of which we shall have more to say presently) may be regarded as 
the most prominent exposition, if not the parent, of the radical party. 
In a general sense, it may be said, that the principles of free government, 
as maintained by Locke, are externally illustrated by the government of 
Britain, while, as maintained by Rousseau, they are somewhat more 
nearly illustrated by that of America. In a more particular sense, it may 


* The right of the majority to rule as to mala prohibita, or things to be deemed wrong, merely 
because they are conventionally prohibited, may be illustrated by the case of nine persons travel- 
ing in the same coach, three of whom wish the windows of the coach shut, and the other six of 
whom wish them open. In this case, all other things being equal, it should be obvious that the will 
of the six ought rightfally to prevail over that of the three. Yet even here the right of the ma- 
jority to rule, may, under circumstances that might very well exist, be very questionable. For 
suppose the health of the three, or even of only one of the nine, to be so delicate that the opening 
of the windows would seriously jeopard his life, while all the rest were in robust health. Would 
phew be gn conceded that even in this case, the will of the one should prevail against that 
of the eigh ; 
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be said, that the republican principles of Locke and the English people 
are represented in the American. republic by Alexander ilamilton and 
his followers, while those of Rousseau and the French people are repre- 
sented by Thomas Jefferson and his followers. 

Montesquieu’s disquisition on the “Spirit of Laws,” first published in 
1748, may not only be regarded as by far the most masterly work ever 
produced by the class of social philosophers now under particular con- 
sideration, but as one of the most valuable contributions to social science 
that has appeared in any age or country. This justly renowned work is 
scarcely less remarkable for the accuracy than for the vast range of its 
observations. Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, in fact, compares with 
Locke’s Essay on Government, as Shakspeare compares with Cowper's 
Task, or, we might almost say, with Gray’s Church-yard Elegy, while 
Macchiavelli’s Prince holds, of course, even a still lower place in the com- 
parison. Locke, like Macchiavelli, harped only on one string, though 
one of far higher and more commanding notes than that of Macchiavelli. 
Montesquieu struck an instrument of a thousand strings. Macchiavelli, 
in his “ Prince,” aimed only at showing how the interests of Princes are 
to be most effectually secured; Locke, in his “Essay on Government,” 
at showing, merely, that Peoples, or the great body of mankind, have the 
right to establish what kind of government they please, and seek the pro- 
motion of their own interests in their own way; while Montesquieu, in 
his “Spirit of Laws,” aimed rather at showing by what laws the rights 
and interests both of Princes and Peoples are to be secured, under the 
various circumstances and contingencies by which they may be sur- 
rounded. Macchiavelli regarded human society only in reference to the 
interests of Princes; Locke only in reference to the rights of the People, 
with but little regard for the more important question as to the interests 
of the people; while Montesquieu regarded it in reference to the thou- 
sand-fold relations which it may bear, not only to laws of human enact- 
ment, but to the more fundamental laws of nature. 

It is this latter feature in Montesquieu’s celebrated work in question— 
its prominent regard for the more fundamental laws of nature in their 
influence on buman society—which, more than any other, except the vast 
scope of its observations, distinguishes it above almost every other work 
of its class, and entitles it to so prominent a place in the science of Soci- 
ology. Itis this feature in Montesquieu which has extorted commenda- 
tion, even from the egotistical Comte, in his work on the Positive Phil- 
osophy, and which he has regarded as containing the elements of posi- 
tivity,* or necessary law, which he, justly enough, regards as the only fit 
basis for science. 

The “Spirit of Laws,” in fact, possesses many characteristics which 
cause it to stand out in bold relief from the multitude of works of its 
class, and almost entitle it to be regarded, if not strictly and exclusively 
sui generis, as belonging to a select class, very different, in many essential 

articulars, from that under consideration, or indeed from any of the 
Political School. 

In fact, three notable works, the products of different ages, loom up 
amid the crowd of disquisitions on government, in different ages and 
countries, distinguishable from the rest by their many sidedness and large 





* See Comte’s Positive Philosophy, book vi., chap, 2, as translated by Miss Martineau. 
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scope of observation, which bear a near resemblance to each other in 
many important particulars, and all of which contain the germs of a 
higher order of Social Philosophy than that which appertains ‘to the Po- 
litical School, but which yet deserve, in the main, to be classed with the 
productions of that School. These are Aristotle’s Politics , Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws, and De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. These 
three kindred works serve, moreover, by the different points of time at 
which they respectively appeared, to mark, in a signal manner, the grad- 
ual, though slow and tedious, progress of the human mind towards more 
correct ideas in Sociology. Montesquieu’s work is far superior to that 
of Aristotle, and De Tocquevilie’s decidedly, though not to so great an 
extent, superior to that of Montesquieu. The work of Montesquieu be- 
longs to the first class, or decidedly least fundamentally erroneous class 
of the Political School, while that of Aristotle belongs, as we shall pres- 
ently more distinctly show, to the second, or more erroneous class. The 
work of De Tocqueville may indeed be regarded, like that of Montes- 
quieu, as belonging to the first class of the Political School, inasmuch as 
it ostensibly and avowedly, though rather ostensibly than really, dwells 
with much emphasis upon political laws, and the framework of govern- 
ment, yet it rises, on many points, so far above the vulgar errors of this 
school, as to lift itself almost completely out of its jurisdiction, and into 
the position of those, for whom we have not as yet invented any generic 
name in our review, who regard political causes as only of secondary, or 
rather, indeed, of tertiary importance, in social science, and who consider 
that government is, at best, but the roofing of the social edifice, designed 
more effectually to keep the various parts together, and to protect the 
more fundamental and interior portions of the edifice from the weather. 

In one important and obvious respect the work of De Tocqueville 
differs from both that of Aristotle and Montesquieu—in its plan, or 
method, or rather in the stand point from which the ideas are developed. 
The plan of both Aristotle and Montesquieu is synthetical ; that of De 
Tocqueville analytical, Aristotle, in his Politics, and Montesquieu, in 
his Spirit of Laws, both put prominently forward their essential ideas, 
and gather around these their rich and varied stores of illustration, drawn 
promiscuously and indifferently from all ages and countries, very much 
after the same plan which we are now pursuing in this, the more pecu- 
liarly crrticat portion of our review. De Tocqueville, in his Democracy 
in America, on the contrary, and very much after the plan which we 
have pursued i in the more peculiarly misroricaL portion of our review, 
as when reviewing Grecian and Roman Sociology, seized upon the more 
prominent features of the American system of government, and in dis- 
secting and analyzing these developed his own valuable and great ideas, 
The plan of Aristotle and Montesquieu was certainly more imposing, and, 
moreover, better adapted to the purposes of science; that of De Tocque- 
ville, if more unpretending, was nevertheless executed with far more 
ability. Aristotle and Montesquieu preached from a far broader and 
more “comprehensive text; but De Tocqueville produced a discourse in 
comparison with which those of both Aristotle and Montesquieu dwindle 
into rather small proportions. 

One common fact or feature is observable in all those three valuable 
contributions to social science—the more remarkable by far in Montes- 
quieu, because he wrote at a time when, as we have already remarked, 
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all political speculation was almost completely engrossed with the ques- 
tion of right—that they address themselves almost exclusively to the real 
and practical question of expediency in human affairs, without wasting 
their strength at all upon the comparatively profitless, yet palpably ob- 
vious, question of the “rights of man.” 

The defects of Aristotle’s work, as wel] as its merits, have been already 
dwelt upon by us in reviewing Grecian Sociology,* and will again come 
into brief notice in reviewing the second class of the Political School. 
The defects of De Tocqueville’s work are too trivial to merit attention. 
It stands above criticism, unless, indeed, the sun is to be criticised for his 
spots, or some majestic edifice for the few cracks discernible in its walls. 
The defects of Montesquieu’s work, after the sweeping commendation we 
have bestowed upon it, will be now briefly and in part alluded to. 

The most prominent and comprehensive criticism to which Montes- 

uieu’s Spirit of Laws is liable, (in respect to its defects,) is perhaps this, 
that it does not direct its inquiries to the most fundamentally or essen- 
tially important ends, nor, in fact, to the true ends of social science, 
speaking in the largest sense, nor of political science, speaking in a 
smaller sense. It displays, in short, a manifest lack of discernment as to 
the real and essential matters which should most prominently engage the 
attention of the social philosopher—a fact which indicates, if not the in- 
fancy of social science, at least a condition not yet developed into the 
gristle and bone of manhood. For this is one of the most distinguishing 
symptoms of the manhood of a science, if we may so speak, that it ex- 
hibits clear and distinct, as well as just, ideas as to its proper ends. As 
he has half finished his work who has begun it, and as a physician may 
be said to have half conquered the disease when he has clearly and dis- 
tinctly discerned its real nature, so a science may be said to have half 
accomplished its ends when it has once attained to clear and just ideas 
as to what those endsare. Very obviously, Montesquieu had not attained 
to clear and just ideas of the proper ends of social science, nor even of 
mere political science. Like Aristotle of old, he aimed his inquiries at 
many ditferent objects, but never once at the right ones, or most essen- 
tially important ones—at those objects, in short, without which those he 
aimed at would be, in a great measure, nugatory, and which, being at- 
tained, the others would be attained as a natural consequence. 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, though not a very voluminous work, is 
divided into thirty-one different books, which treat of laws in their rela- 
tions to nearly as many different ends, and yet not one of them treats of 
laws in their relations to the great paramount end of social science—the 
actual well being of mankind ; nor in their relations to the great para- 
mount end of mere political science—the security of mankind against 
interference. Like Aristotle, though not to so great an extent, we find 
him wasting his strength on vague abstractions, and in inquiries as to 
what laws are most consistent with this or that form of government, in- 
stead of directing his inquiries immediately, and in a plain, straightfor- 
ward manner, to the essential question— What laws are, under the vari- 
ous circumstances in which mankind may be placed, most conducive to 
the general good, and the actual well being of men. 

In short, the same great cardinal and fundamental error is discernible 








* See No, iv. of this review, in January number of vol. xlii. of Merchants’ Magazine. 
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in Montesquieu, as a sociologist, that we have before pointed out in Aris- 
totle,* that he subordinates the individual to the State, or the reality to 
the rbere abstraction, instead of subordinating the State to the individual, 
or the abstraction to the reality. 

Accordingly we find him, in the fourth book of his disquisition, main- 
taining, an] this is the caption of the book, “ That the laws of education 
ought to be relative to the principles of the government ”—as if the 
maintenance of a certain kind of government were a matter of prime 
importance. We beg pardon! This proposition of the renowned and 
time-honored Montesquieu may be true, and doubtless is, so far as it is 
of any real importance; but we respectfully submit that it is far more 
important that the laws of education should be relative to the great prac- 
tical end of rendering every individual in the society to which he belongs 
capable of taking care of himself, with a just regard for the rights of his 
neighbor, which, being effected, then it must follow, as the day the night, 
or the shadow the substance, that the society will be taken care of, and 
all that is really important as to “the principles of government” would 
follow, as naturally as moonlight flows from the sun; for what is govern- 
ment but the reflection of the character of society? But these must 
suffice for our remarks on Montesquieu and his justly-renowned “ Spirit 
of Laws.” 


The political disquisitions of which Macchiavelli’s Prince is the repre- 
sentative are, in the main, too insignificant to merit further notice than 
we have already bestowed upon them; those of which Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws is the representative are too few in number to demand 
further consideration here; but those of which Locke’s Essay on Govern- 
ment is the representative are so numerous and important as to demand 
of us some further and special attention. 

Next in point of time, as well as in the order of logical development, 
after Locke’s Essay on Government, Rousseau’s Social Contract, which 
first appeared in 1762, claims some special notice. This production may 
be regarded as an elongation of the principles of Locke’s Essay on Gov- 
ernment, or, we might say, that it is a graft from the French nursery,t 
upon the gnarled and knotted oak of Anglo-Saxon republicanism, as 
manifested in that essay. This disquisition of Rousseau’s, not less than 
that of Locke, illustrates the observation before made that the political 
disquisitions of the present age are characterized, in a high degree, by 
their almost exclusive devotion to the edea of right. This is conspicuous 
in the very first two sentences of the work in question, and still more in 
the subsequent portions of it. ‘“ My design, in the present treatise,” says 
Rousseau, in the commencement of his Social Contract, “is to inquire 
whether the nature of society admits of any fixed and equitable rules of 
government, supposing mankind to be such as they are, and their laws 
such as they might be made. In this investigation, I shall endeavor 
constantly to join the considerations of natural right and public interest, 
so that justice and utility may never be disunited.”{ Assuredly the de- 
sign of Rousseau, as thus stated by him, constitutes an admirable thesis 





* See No. iv. of this review, in January number, or vol. xlii. of Merchants’ Magazine, 


a Rousseau, though a native of Geneva, in Switzerland, was to all intents and purposes a French- 
ue 4 sympathies, associations, affinities, and traits were French, and he spoke and wrote 
in French. 


¢ See Social Contract, book i., p. 1. 
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for a political disquisition. But unfortunately he only half treated it, 
and that, too, not by any means in the best manner. He treated almost 
exclusively of the rights of mankind, in the social state, with little or no 
regard for the matter of their interests. 

Rousseau’s disquisition on the Social Contract contains many valuable 
ideas, intermingled with many fallacious ones, but upon the whole is a 
work of but little merit, and may be fundamentally characterized as an 
overstrained effort to attain impracticable ends, or to develop ideas that 
can never have any other than an abstract or ideal existence in human 
affairs. The fundamental and controlling idea of the work, so far, in- 
deed, as it is possible to detect an idea, so much involved in obscurity, 
in senseless, hair-splitting refinements, and in distinctions of no earthly 
utility, appears to be this wild and impracticable one, that every individual 
in society should be perfectly free to do as he pleases, but at the same time 
be constrained and coerced by the general will of the society—whether it 
coincides with his particular will or not—that, forsooth, there should be a 
“total alienation of every individual, with all his rights and privileges, to 
the whole community,” and, at the same time, a perfect freedom on the part 
of every individual*—that, in short, every individual shall be compelled 
to be free, by being completely subjected to the domination of the general 
will of the community, even when he wishes to act in a different manner 
From that prescribed by the general will. In reasoning out this prepos- 
terous and absurd fundamental proposition, Rousseau is led to maintain 
the infallibility of the general will, a doctrine which bas been fraught 
with vast mischief to the world, despite the qualifications which he has 
thrown around it, as by asserting that the judgments of the people may 
err, though their general will can never be wrong.t 

Rousseau’s Social Contract more completely and unqualifiedly than 
Locke’s Essay on Government asserts the sovereignty of the people, in mat- 
ters of government, and it asserts, moreover, the inalienability as well as 
the infallibility of the popular sovereignty. This latter idea is in fact 
the most pernicious one in the whole work. It may be regarded as the 
counterpart of the preposterous and pernicious idea of the advocates of 
the jure divine right of kings, that “kings can do no wrong.” It is the 
assertion of the idea that the people can do no wrong. This deification 
of the popular will has exerted baneful influences in human affairs dis- 
cernible in many of the frantic excesses of the French revolution, and in 
some of the extravagancies of the great American republic. 

One marked redeeming feature, however, the “Social Contract” 
possesses, as an offset to these deformities, and, in some measure, as a 
natural and logical result of them. In his overdrawn zeal for the rights 
of individuals, Rousseau was led, in spite of his deification of the “ general 
will,” to challenge the unqualified right of the majority to rule the mi- 
nority. Some of his remarks on this head are highly valuable, and 
worthy of a sounder head than his. Most justly does he remark, “ that 
the more grave and important the deliberations, the nearer ought the 
determination to approach to unanimity,” and, “ that the more expedition 
the affair requires, the less should unanimity be insisted on.”§ 








* See Social Contract, book i., chap. 6. 
+t See Social Contract, book i., chap, 7. We do not give the words but the substance of Rousseau 
in these remarks, except where the quotation marks indicate the precise words of the author un- 
der consideration. 


t See Social Contract, book ii., chap. 3. § See Social Contract, book iv., chap, 2 
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Paine’s celebrated disquisition on “The Rights of Man,” written os- 
tensibly in reply to Burke’s “ Reflections on the French Revolution,” and 
first published in 1790, just a century after Locke’s Essay on Govern- 
ment, is another, and perhaps the last notable work on government that 
has appeared, which is almost exclusively devoted to the idea of réght in 
politics. The whole burden of its song is, that mankind have the right 
of self-government, with only very feint, if any, allusions to the question, 
whether, and bow far such government is conducive to the public good 
and general welfare of mankind.* The work has more perspicuity and 
directness than that of Rousseau, and is a far more masterly vindication 
of the “Rights of Man.” But, like all of Paine’s works, it lacks com- 
prehensiveness, largeness of view, and common sense. It is carried away 
with the principle, without due regard to its limitations. This was indeed 
a leading trait in Paine. His highly gifted genius was sadly lacking in 
discretion, which is the better part of wisdom, as it is of valor. Like 
many others, he could not use principles without abusing them. 


Regarded as the last notable work of that variety, of which Locke’s 
Essay on Government may be regarded as the complete representative, 
Paine’s discourse on the Rights of Man may well afford occasion for 
serious reflection on the misapplication of the faculties of mankind, in 
their strivings after knowledge and self-improvement. We here see many 
of the most gifted intellects, during the period of a whole century, devot- 
ing their attention to the great problem of human society, solely in 
reference to the influence of government or political causes, and in con- 
sidering this influence, we see them wasting their strength, during the whole 
century, in efforts merely to prove, the almost self-evident proposition, 
that mankind have the right of self government, with scarcely one word 
in relation to the really important and difficult question, whether and how 
far is such government conducive to the good of mankind, 

With the inauguration of the American republic, as an independent 
power in the world, however, which took place in 1789, just one year 
before the publication of the “ Rights of Man,” or rather with the great 
public discussions which immediately preceded that important event, this 
question. came into prominent consideration, and has continued ever since 
to engage, to a large extent, the attention of political inquirers. For 
although the political philosophers of America belong, essentially and 
substantially, to the Locke school, or rather suwb-school, in Sociology, yet 
their disquisitions are a vast improvement on that of Locke. Not con- 
tent with maintaining, like him, that mankind have the right of self- 
government, nay, scarcely deigning to discuss a proposition so obvious, 
but taking it for granted rather, they march up directly to the really im- 
portant proposition, that such government is most conducive to the pub- 
lic good and general welfare of mankind. Instead of wasting their 
strength on the abstract and ideal question of right, they direct their 
energies to the great, tangible, practical question, what principles and 
modes of government are best adapted to promote the legitimate ends 
of government. 

This credit must indeed be awarded to the American republic, that it 
has not only afforded to the world an example of the successful workings 


* It is true that in the second part of the “ Rights of Man,” published in i792, Paine does deign 
to go, to some small extent, into the question of expediency in matters of government, though 
even here the question of expediency is rather incidental and subordinate to those of rights 
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of the most liberal and free, and therefore most highly developed and 
best, government* that has ever existed among men, but has also furn- 
ished it with the most masterly disquisitions on government, in the ex- 
positions of the principles of that government to which the deliberations 
and discussions upon it, which preceded its establishment, incidentally 
gave rise, Whatever may be the demerits, defects, or deficiencies of the 
American system of government, beyond all question, it approaches much 
nearer, than any that has ever existed among men, to the realization of 
the aim. of Rousseau, in his Social Contract, which, as we have already 
seen, he prosecuted with so little success—a government which should 
“join the considerations of natural right and public interest, so that jus- 
tice and utility may never be disunited.”+ 

Favorably circumstanced, beyond all former example, for the successful 
operation of the freest and best government, as were the American peo- 
ple, belonging to a race of men eminently, and beyond all other example, 
well adapted to receive such government, already habituated to many of 
the forms of such government, enjoying the advantages of all former ex- 
perience, as well as reasonings, on government, and acting under the ad- 
vice of statesmen whose sagacity and integrity have not been surpassed 
in any age, it would have been singular if this people, on attaining their 
independence of the British Government, and seeking to establish one for 
themselves, had failed to establish the best government ever known among 
men—a government which comes nearer than any other to the realiza- 
tion of the true rational theory of government—a government which joins 
the considerations of natural right and public interest so that justice and 
utility are almost completely identified. They did not fail to doit. They 
did their work well—they did it admirably. Never before nor since has 
so admirable a government been established among men as that, the out- 
lines of which are to be traced in the Constitution of the United States 
of America, which has been the model on which all the separate State 
governments of the American Confederacy have been, in the main, formed. 

If, however, the actual government adopted by the American people 
was the best ever eiablished, not at all inferior, relatively, was the theo- 
retical exposition of the principles of that government to which the de- 
liberations that preceded its establishment gave rise. The commentary, 
as those expositions may be considered, was worthy of the text, Prom- 
inent and pre-eminent among those expositions was that admirable series 
of disquisitions, published over the signature of “ Publius,” in the public 
journals of the time, the joint production of those illustrious statesmen, 
John Jay, James Madison, and Alexander Hamilton, and which have since 
been pul-lished in the book form, under the comprehensive title of the 
“* Federalist.” 

This justly celebrated work is undoubtedly one of the most masterly 
and valuable disquisitions on government that has ever appeared in any 





* It may be well here to remind the reader, that, according to the definition we have given of 
the best government twice already, in this review, and once in this very article, that is the best 
government, which insures the great ends of government, (stability, order, and general security of 
person and property.) with the least sacrifice of the liberty of the citizen; or, in other words, as 
that government which renders the largest measure of individual liberty, consistent with order and 
stability in the industrial as well as political offairs of the State. According to this definition, 
against which the writer confidently challenges and defies criticism, the American government is 
undoubtedly the best that has ever existed in the world—though not of course the best adapted to 
every people. 


+ See Rousseau’s Social Contract, book i., p. 1. 
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age or country. Its great advantage, over most political disquisitions, is 
its greater directness of aim at the true ends of government, and the 
practical details necessary to effectuate those ends; and this great advan- 
tage is greatly enhanced by the fact that its aim is conformed to the ac- 
tual details of a government which may be regarded as the legitimate 
roduct of the accumulated experience and wisdom of all former ages. 

In fact, the Federalist is to the American Constitution what grammar 
is to language. It isa scientific and masterly exposition of the principles 
actually embodied in that constitution; and as that constitution is the 
best that the accumulated wisdom of ages has been able to devise, so the 
exposition of its principles, embodied in the Federalist, is the best prae- 
tical disquisition on government that the accumulated wisdom of ages 
is able to exhibit—the more especially (as might reasonably be inferred) 
since the chief author of that disquisition was one of those transcendent 
intellects, of whom one of his eulogists has said, “ whoever was second, 
Hamilton must be first”*—a remark, indeed, which, if justly applicable 
to any men that have ever lived, may be applied to two—Julius Caesar 
and Alexander Hamilton. 

Should it be thought extraordinary that a disquisition on government, 
written mainly by such a man, under the circumstances under which the 
Federalist was written, and with all the lights which then surrounded 
him, should be the ablest and best that ever appeared among men? It 
was undoubtedly such. In comparison with it, much that we find in 
Aristotle on Politics, nay, not a little of what we find even in Montes- 
quieu’s Spirit of Laws, may be considered as but “the idle talk of old 
women.” 

In short, and subject to some qualifications, whatever government or 
political institutions can do for mankind, that which was expounded by 
Hamilton, and inaugurated by Washington, has done. And if it is found 
that even under such government much social grievance is still experi- 
enced by mankind, it should be conclusive proof, even to the most super- 
ficial, that it is to other than political causes that we must look for fur- 
ther social improvement. 

While remarking on the contribution to Sociology from the political 
philosophers of America, some special reference to Jefferson may appear 
to be demanded. For while this distinguished statesman wrote no formal 
disquisition on government, except the immortal document, styled “ De- 
claration of Independence,” he succeeded, by the general tone of his 
conduct and conversation, by his letters and public communications, as 
President and otherwise, in impressing some of his leading traits and 
ideas on his country in a singular degree. The scope of our review for- 
bids us, however, to bestow on him more than a very brief notice. 

Jefferson, as we have already remarked, belonged to the radical, rather 
than to the conservative, wing of the republican party of the world—to 
the French rather than to the English school of republicanism, Jeffer- 
son, in fact, completed the trinity to which Rousseau and Paine belonged, 
though he was far superior to both his compeers in discretion and gene- 
ral scope of thought. Like them, he saw the bearing of principles more 
clearly than that of their limitations, Like them, he was too much en- 
amored of his ideas to see their defects. Goethe has justly said, “a great 











* See Mason's funeral eulogy on Hamiltou, 
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work requires many-sidedness.” Nature, in forming Jefferson, seems to 
have been oblivious to this remark of the great German philosopher. 
She gave him the genius, but omitted the “many-sidedness ”—a quality 
than which none is more indispensable to form a truly great sociologist 
or political philosopher. 

Should it ever be found that pure democracy is the best kind of gov- 
ernment for men, then it will be found that they are in the right who 
admire Jefferson for the proclivities he has powerfully aided in giving to 
the popular institutions of his country. But should the time ever come 
when it will be universally seen that, in all things, truth lies between ez- 
tremes, that all principles are to be received with qualifications, and that 
the principle of Democracy, like every other, is best applied when checked 
and counteracted by other principles, then it will be universally conceded 
that Jefferson was not the wisest counselor the American people ever had. 

Before concluding this cursory review of sociological ideas belonging 
to the first class of the Political School, we should not omit notice of a 
recent work, scarcely less distinguished by the originality and boldness, 
than by the directness and perspicuity of its views-—views, moreover, 
from which much valuable suggestion may be drawn by the discriminat- 
ing social philosopher. The work alluded to is the able “ Disquisition 
on Government,” by the late illustrious American statesman, Jolin Cald- 
well Calhoun, which first appeared in print in 1851, The work may be 
briefly characterized as a powerful reaction, springing up in the very 
heart of the great democratic spirit of the age, against the idea that the 
majority have the unqualified right to rule the minority. The grand aim 
of the illustrious author evidently was, to ascertain how the rights of 
minorities are to be protected in republican governments—a highly im- 
portant inquiry, truly, and well worthy of philosophic attention. It is 
true that his aim is somewhat differently and more @omprehensively stated 
by him. Thus, he informs us, in one place, that the grand aim of society 
should be “a government so constituted as to suppress the expression of 
all partial and selfish interests, and to give a faithful utterance to the 
sense of the whole community in reference to its common welfare ”* 
—an end almost as impracticable, by the way, as that aimed at by Rous- 
seau, yet surely desirable. The plan by which he proposes to realize this 
end is that by which he proposes to protect the rights of minorities, 
namely, this, to take the sense of the community on every question by its 
separate component parts, so that each part of the community will have a 
check upon the whole. In short, Mr. Calhoun would have a government 
organized somewhat after the plan of the Polish Diet, where every no- 
bleman had a veto on all the rest, or of a jury where each juryman has 
the same power, and unanimity is necessary to 4 decision. He admits, 
however, that this would be carrying the principle rather too far; but 
that some further approximation might be made to this method than has 

been yet attempted, in most governments, he very justly maintains. “ All 
constitutional governments,” he very truly remarks, “of whatever class 
they may be, take the sense of the community by its parts, through its 
appropriate organ, and regard the sense of all its parts as the sense of 
the whole.”+ This is very true, and as it should be; and the only ques- 
tion is, into how many parts is it expedient to partition a community, 


* See Calhoun’s Disquisition on Government, p. 39. t See pp. 86-7. 
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with a power in each part, through its appropriate organ, to speak out 
and hold in check all the rest. Should there be something more than 
a house of representatives, a senate, a president, and a judiciary depart- 
ment, each vested with such independent power ? 

One of the most distinguishing merits of this disquisition of Calhoun 
is its directness of aim—the distinctness of purpose with which the au- 
thor marches up to the really important points to be considered. To one 
who lias had critically to examine the disconnected, vague, and, in many 
respects, aimless efforts of many others, before his time, to effect some- 
thing for political science by their speculations, it is truly refreshing to 
observe how this gigantic intellect, this colossal logician, advances straight- 
forward: to real points, substantial issues. The aim of his work is some- 
what more distinctly stated by him near its commencement than in the 
passage already quoted from him on that point. He there states his aim 
to be, to ascertain “By what means can government, without being di- 
vested of the full command of the resources of the community, be pre- 
vented from abusing its powers.”* And, yet more distinctly, on the next 
page, he says, “ What I propose is, to explain on what principles govern- 
ment must be formed, in order to resist, by its own interior structure, or 


organism, the tendency to abuse power.”+ This is a theme truly worthy ° 


of a statesman and political philosopher. It should be superfluous to 
add, concerning a statesman of such renowned abilities as Calhoun, that 
he handles it with ability. The answer which he arrives at is, that which 
we have already stated, and is substantially—an organism with extensively 
disseminated self-checking powers. 

When we compare the clear and direct disquisition of Calhoun with 
the vague and pointless ones of many antecedent political inquirers, we 
are almost tempted to exclaim that political philosophers before his time 
were striving to find out, and to declare, what it was that they were 
aiming at, and at last found expression in Calhoun. Yet even in him 
they find only half a tongue. For Calhoun does not inquire, or scarcely 
at all, what government should do for society, but, what is to be done to 
prevent government from transgressing its legitimate province, and inflict- 
ing injury on society. This latter question, however, is much more diffi- 
cult than the former, though to common observation it may not appear so. 


Art. [—PHILADELPHIA—ITS MANUFACTURES. 


POPULATION—OOMPARED WITH NEW YURK—ADVANTAGES OF SITE—MINERALS—VALUE OF MANUFAC- 
TURE—POSITION OF STATE—ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL AND MATERIALS~AGUREGATE OF MANT- 
FACTURE—PRODUCT PER HEAD—DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY—CLOTHING IN PHILADELPHIA— EF- 
FECT OF PANIO—STATE OF THE TRADE IN BOSTON—TEXTILE MANUFAOTURES IN PHILADELPHIA— 
FAOTORIES~MODE OF MANUFAOTURE—WOOLENS—LABOR VALUE OF COTTONS—TABLE OF FACTO- 
RIES~GOODS OONSIGNED TO PHILADELPHIA—LOCAL PRODUCTION—AGGREGATE MARKET—IRON 
TRADE—PRODUCT—PIG IRON—ROLLING MILLS—WOOLENS SOLD IN PHILADELPHIA—OCOMMEROE, 


Tue new census returns of Philadelphia give a remarkable increase in 
the population of that city. It treads closely upon the numbers of New 
York, and it is probable that the native increase, unaided by immigra- 
tion, is Jarger than in New York. The relative advantages of the cities 


* See Calhoun on Government, p. 10, t See p. 11. 
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are very great, according to the direction of their separate industries. 
New York, by means of its great harbor and other resources, has been 
necessarily the center of the national foreign commerce. Philadelphia 
has, however, equally unrivaled advantages as the center of the national 
manufactures, If Boston is the center of the shoe and textile manufac- 
ture, Philadelphia is the center of that large class which depends mostly 
upon the metals and minerals. The influences which are said to have 
determined Penn in the choice of the sites for his city, were “the ap- 
proach of two rivers; the short distance above the mouth of the Schuyl- 
kill; the depth of the Delaware; the land heavily timbered; the exist- 
ence of a stratum of brick clay on the spot, and immense quarries of 
building stone in the vicinity.” To these advantages have been added 
others of immense utility, both natural and artificial. The most impor- 
tant of them are the coal and iron beds of the interior, which not only 
supply her artisans with fuel and other materials, but leave a large sur- 
plus for export to surrounding and distant cities. The importance of 
that resource is manifest in the fact that the number of miles of canal 
in and leading to the coal regions is 815, and of railroads 1,564 miles ; 
aggregate cost, $127,350,044. The production of pig iron is 306,000 
tons per annum, worth $7,500,000. The quantity of coal produced in 
the State is 8,800,000 tons, of which nearly one-half, worth $12,400,000, 
is received annually at Philadelphia. The coal and iron together in the State 
worth nearly $35,000,000 per annum, taken from the bowels of the 
earth—a mining value second only to the gold product of California, 
The State itself is the only one which, enjoying an ocean coast, has also 
a lake port, and at the same time commands the Western river naviga- 
tion, all of which are united by extensive systems of rails. Under these 
circumstances, it is not a matter of surprise that the accumulated capi- 
tal of Philadelphia, acting through a large popylation upon the manu- 
facturing materials at hand, should irresistibly centralize the manufac- 
turing strength of the country. It is not therefore a matter of surprise 
that the manufacturing productions of Philadelphia should last year have 
been found to reach nearly $1,200 per annum for each person employed, 
or that the aggregate should be $175,000,000 per annum. This figure 
gives an increase of $100,000,000 since the census of 1850. The largest 
of the items which make up this aggregate is cotton and woolen goods— 
$14,813,000—and next clothing, reaching $9,640,000 per annum. The 
industries are well distributed, employing great numbers of people. The 
panic of 1857 seemed to affect the manufacture of textile fabrics less 
than most other departments. In Boston, on the other hand, various 
causes operated in 1857 in favor of manufacturing stock of clothing at 
cheap rates. 1st. The increase in the variety and perfection of sewing 
machines at low prices, thus allowing many persons of moderate means 
to possess an instrument which greatly facilitates and increases labor. 
2d. The suspension of many of the cotton and woolen mills of New 
England left unemployed a class dependent upon their daily labor for 
support, who gladly availed themselves of any occupation which might 
present itself, even at reduced prices. 3d. The large auction sales of 
woolens in the early part of the season established prices in market much 
below those of the former year. Large stocks of woolen goods, pledged 
as collateral by manufacturers, were also to be found in the hands of the 
commission houses These circumstances, injurious for the moment, gave 
great breadth to the business in subsequent years. 
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In relation to this branch of trade in Philadelphia, the able Report of 
the Board of Trade of that city remarks :—Before the close of 188, the 
entire machinery prepared for use, of which perhaps three-fourtis bad 
been stopped for some months, was again employed, and considerable 
extensions of buildings, and additions of machinery, have in some cases 
been made during the last few months. For this early recovery of ac- 
tivity, the energy of manufacturers is not more to be credited than the 
natyral advantages of the market and the character of the goods made, 
which are of the classes indispensable in the daily use of all parts of the 
country. Domestics of all classes have for three months past been made 
there at a rate of production exceeding that of any former years. The 
manufacture of prints, bleached cottons, and fine woolens has been estab- 
lished bere, on a larger scale than before, during 1858; and the classes 
in which the city has always excelled have been very busy, though they 
have added little machinery, and erected no new establishments. The 
carpet factories, and all those occupied on fancy woolens and various 
fabrics of silk or other material for trimmings and ornamental uses, have 
been fully employed during the last half of the year; the manufacture 
of carpets having been particularly active. 

An elaborate examination of these factories, in which tiiose nearest the 
city were all visited, was made during the early part of 1858, and a state- 
ment of their machinery, working-force, and production, was prepared 
and published in the North American at that time. Many additions to 
the published collection of facts were subsequently made during the year, 
and the ground once gone over, has again been thoroughly examined, 
particularly in cases of ascertained or suspected changes. ‘The proprie- 
tors of al] other establishments have been consulted as far as was neces- 
sary to retain a knowledge of their general condition, and these revised 
and complete results are embodied in the following tables. The division 
of districts here made is somewhat arbitrary, but it had its conveniences 
in the preliminary examination of the whole ground, and it at least serves 
the purpose of assisting to attain accuracy by identifying localities, and 
by attording opportunities for correcting the details. 

The First Division embraces the central part of Philadelphia County, 
or the city proper, inclusive of West Philadelphia, and the northeast 
suburbs of Kensington, Frankford, and Holmesburg, with Gloucester, 
across the Delaware in New Jersey, at which point a large corporate es- 
tablishment is located, the business of which belongs exclusively to Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Second Division embraces Manayunk, Germantown, the Falls of 
the Schuylkill, and the adjacent parts of Montgomery County across the 
Schuylkill, 

The Third Division includes Conshohocken, Norristown, Pheenixville, 
and Reading, with the numerous factories on various tributaries of the 
Schuylkill in that vicinity. 

The Fourth Division includes Delaware and Chester counties at the 
south ; and a Fifth Division embraces a number of factories located at 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, Wilmington and its vicinity, Millville and Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, etc., all of which are within the trade limits of Phila- 
dolphia, finding their markets and transacting their business there. 

The condition of the general manufacture of cottons and woolens at 
and near that city, is peculiar in comparison with the like departments 
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of manufacture in other parts of the United States, and particularly in 
New England. In almost all cases the establishments are the property 
of a single person, or a single business firm; and they have =r up, 
from the smallest germ, in the hands which now hold them. These pro- 
prietors are averse to notoriety or publicity in any form, and they often 
conduct a large business for years through one or two selling houses, 
without the knowledge of the trade generally. This is particularly fre- 
quent with the factories located on the water-power streams tributary to 
the Schuylkill and the Delaware, which were the earliest establishments 
in the country, existing for many years before the use of coal, and the 
introduction of steam-power. To the original water-power possessed by 
these, it has been more convenient to add steam where they are than to 
change the location of the factories; and the consequence is, that many 
very large and successful establishments exist in the vicinity of the city, 
conducted, almost without being known at all, by the individual propri- 
eto.s, whose quiet habits were formed when conducting the small original 
establishments. 

Another point deserving notice is the predominance of woolens in the 
entire manufacture, particularly from the mills least known, and making 
the least show of machinery. The city is the largest consuming market 
for wool in the United States, and the production of valuable goods of 
that class is large in proportion. The aggregates of cottons and woolens 
cannot be completely separated in consequence of the great proportion 
of mixed cloths, and still more of the frequent changes from cottons to 
woolens in the same factory—changes arising from the demands of the 
market, or from the greater convenience of working the several staples 
at the different seasons, A share of the production can, however, be 
distinguished, particularly on the side of plain and printed cottons, but 
the heavy branch of it is on the part of the woolen and mixed establish- 
ments. 

The manufacture of, cottons of the description which constitute the 
staple production there, also adds more to the value of the raw cotton 
than in the New England factories. To the prime cost of thirteen cents 
per pound the entire process adds from eighteen to forty cents, producing 
fabrics worth thirty to sixty cents per pound. The cost of dyes and of 
labor is much greater in the factories engaged on those goods, and the 
production of a certain number of spindles and looms is much larger in 
proportion. A factory of 10,000 spindles will there make $550,000 to 
$600,000 worth of these cottons, called ginghams, checks, and fancy 
goods, employing 650 hands, and working over 500 looms. The produc- 
tion of print cloths, sheetings, and other white and brown goods, is far 
less in proportion to the machinery employed. 

In the area defined as the First Division, which is Philadelphia city 
proper, exclusive of Manayunk and Germantown, there are 92 power 
facteries, working 179,500 spindles, 6,160 power-looms, and employing 
9,625 persons. This is exclusive of hand-loom work on checks, carpets, 
and hosiery, for which separate items will be given. 

In the Second Division, Manayunk and Germantown, there are forty- 
eight power factories, working 84,938 spindles, 2,736 power-looms, and 
employing 3,320 persons. In this district there is also a very large 
force on hand-looms and hand-work, numbering nearly 2,000 persons. 

In the Third Division, the upper Schuylkill, there are twenty-six power- 
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mills or factories, working 79,426 spindles, 2,243 power-looms, and em- 
ploying 2,250 persons. 

In‘the Fourth Division, Delaware and Chester counties, there are 
sixty-three power factories, working 114,250 spindles, woolen and cot- 
ton, 3,080 looms, and employing 4,344 persons, Several of the facto- 
ries in remote parts of Chester County have been estimated for, at low 
figures, but of those in Delaware County, very full and accurate infor- 
mation has been obtained, chiefly chrough the favor of John P. Crozier 
& Sons, and Samuel Bancroft, the heaviest proprietors resident there. 

In the Filth Division, embracing the large mils at various localities 
more remote than those before named, which are yet owned and control- 
led in Philadelphia in most cases, and in all cases directly connected with 
this market, there are twenty-five large power factories, working 112,250 
spindles, 3,268 looms, and employing about 3,500 persons. The largest 
amount of machinery is on the Brandywine above Wilmington, in Dela- 
ware, and next that at Lancaster, where three large cotton mills are lo- 
cated. 

In the following table these divisions are completely presented, and the 
machinery is given as fully as may readily be done in such a case :— 

FACTORIES AND MACHINERY, 
Setts Setts 


Divi- No. fac- Cotton Wool Silk Power wool'n print’g 
sions, tories. spindles. spindles. spindles. Total. looms. mach’y, mach’s. 
93 = =1138,064 40,260 26,200 179,514 6,160 118 32 
2. eee 48 53,688 $1,250 seees 84,988 2,650 104 7 
BS. eces 26 66,416 TBO! ves 79,426 2,248 48 ° 


Tae 63 74,070 40,180 ks es 114,250 8,080 122 
rere 25 103,760 8,500 ‘gaia 112,250 8,268 2 








Total. 255 410,978 138,200 26,200 570,378 17,401 419 39 





















FORCE AND PRODUCTION, 


Persons Value of white and 

employed. Value of prints. brown cottons. production. 
Ride cchadeacsrcdvecrecee 9,625 $3 621,480 $1,575,000 $12,196,679 
Di cathuwus chew hnyacvevas 8,320 675,000 135,000 4,744,320 
Bereta ees Secs a 2,250 ene eee 750,000 2,246,000 
Bech cbeaieweyeeeeee 4,344 eocecces 215,000 3,653,000 
WEUMAWE UNG 606s 40% veleces . 3,170 cceesces 1,015,000 3,099,000 





TU is onndsneen ep 22,709 $4,296,430 $3,690,000 $25,939,000 


HOSIERY, CARPETS, AND HAND-LOOM PRODUCTION, (EXCLUSIVE OF POWER LOOMS.) 








Persons Value of 
employed, Looms. production, 
Hosiery, cotton and woolen......sseseeseeeseees 1,080 530 $945,000 


Carpets....cccccscccccssvccccccvecsssecssces 2,350 1,650 2,225,000 
Cotton checks, etc. ....cceccccssccccccvccvsese 2,400 1,680 1,320,000 











5,880 8,860 $4,490,000 
SILK AND FANOY NARROW GOODS, (EXCLUSIVE OF POWER FACTORIES.) 


No, establishments, Persons employed. Value of goods, 
22 1,450 $850,000 


PRODUCTION OF TEXTILE FABRICS OF WOOL, COTTON, AND SILK, IN AND NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 


Wool, cotton, and silk in power factories. ........0.eeeeeeess i $25,939,000 
Hand-loom work, on hosiery, carpets, and checks..........--++ ‘ 4,490,000 
Silk and narrow fabrics by hand-power,......esee+. ceeeeeveees 850,000 





Total production... ..cscccecessesecececoevscsseeseeaes $31,279,000 
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Number of factories, 270 ; cotton spindles, 420,968 ; wool spindles, 146,635 ; 
silk spindles, 26,780. Total spindles, 594,333. Power looms, 18,429 ; sets 
woolen machinery, 449 ; sets printing machines, 38 ; hands employed, 23,601 ; 
value of goods produced, $26,095,000. 


WOOLEN HOSIERY AND FANCY KNIT WORK, 
500 knitting-frames, averaging $1,657 50 each...........eeeeeeeess $828,750 





7 factories in Germantown and Kensington.............eseeeeeees 800,000 
Total value of woolen hosiery.. ........sceeseccserecccesees $1,628,850 
200 knitting frames on cotton hosiery, $897 each..........eseeeee0+ + 179,400 
MNES a ernc Chv 6 S5 sas hk Gh ew hh ke Ra has Sa $1,808,150 


The entire production of carpetings, in Philadelphia, we state as follow :—- 
No. of Earnings of - Production ——-——, 





looms. weavers. Yards, ue. 
BRIG. o ccccccconcececseaes 1,500 $695,000 6,480,000 $2,592,000 
bee veh oseeeve penees euee 560 126,000 1,680,000 504,000 





Total...ccccccescecseees 2,060 $821,000 8,160,000 —- $3,096,000 


Philadelphia is now the chief seat of general manufacture of trimmings in 
the United States. There are now about thirty establishments in that city en- 
gaged in the various branches, including carriage laces, regalia, and upholstery. 
We shall bere only allude to the most complete concern of the kind in the 
Union. It employs 400 bands, who receive $100,000 annually in wages; have 
a capital of $400,000 invested in the business, and produce an annual average 
product of $600,000. 


Not only is this large production carried on in Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, but that point also distributes a large amount of goods manu- 
factured elsewhere. 

A very few years have elapsed since the cotton and mixed cotton and 
woolen manufactures of Delaware County, Pa., and of the vicinity of 
Philadelphia on the north, were principally consigned to Boston and 
New York by the manufacturers, Very little reliance on Philadelphia 
as a commission market was then made, and its character as such has 
been mainly acquired within fifteen years. Of course there are irregu- 
larities in conducting this disposition of manutactured goods, and some 
manufacturers form connections with commission houses in New York 
or at the East, which now take more than they formerly did, or perhaps 
the entire stock; but, on the contrary, a larger number have gone to sell 
their goods exclusively there. During the latter part of 1858 particu- 
larly, the share first sold to dealers there was much increased over any 
former year, and the stock required at New York and Boston was pur- 
chased by dealers there of the commission houses of Philadelphia. 

In Delaware and Chester counties, including some factories in the 
State of Delaware which send their goods to Philadelphia, the manufac- 
ture of the year ending with June, 1857, was nearly as follows :— 





Cottons, about thirty factories......... Thea S aS Sees Kieae Suan $2,950,000 
Woolens, about thirty-three factories........... $e ea Wesker iawie 2,275,000 
Total eeeevre eee eee ereeer ee eee eeeeneetraeeeaeeeeeeeeeraree ef $5,225,000 


Of this aggregate, it is stated by the principal manufacturers that five- 
eighths are consigned to Philadelphia, one-fourth to New York, and one- 
sixteenth each to Boston and Baltimore. ‘These proportions give 
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$3,200,000 for the quantity consigned to Philadelphia houses from this 
section of the manufacturing district, as determined by several proprie- 
tors who make much the larger share of the goods. 

From the best information obtainable in regard to the Lancaster, Har- 
risburg, Reading, Norristown, Gloucester, and Millville manufacturing 
establishments engaged upon white and brown cottons, it is probable that 
at least seven-eighths of their entire production is consigned to Philadel- 
phia. The aggregate of this production is not far from $5,000,000, 
nearly all of which might, in truth, be set down to the account of con- 
signments to Philadelphia commission houses, or directly purchased by 
its large distributors. In the same rank with this account of brown and 
white cottons, are the prints manufactured there, which, like the first, 
are not adapted to the eastern markets at all, and very little to that of 
New York. The quantity of prints made there was not large until within 
three or four years, but it is now rapidly inereasing. The quantity of- 
fered in 1856-7 was probably of the value of $3,000,000, and *for the 
current year it will go nearly as high as $4,000,000. The number of 
print works is not large, but the operations of all are on an extensive 
scale. The Conestoga, ‘Washington, the Atlantic, and Niagara dark prints, 
and some other lines, are as widely and as favorably known as any in the 
market from Eastern manufacturers. The proportion of these goods 
consigned to New York, Boston, and Baltimore does not exceed one- 
eighth, if it reaches so large a share as this. 

{n the manufacture of woolens, mixed cloths, and carpets at Philadel- 
phia, and near it on the north, there is much more difficulty in attaining 
a decision as to the proportion first entering that market from the man- 
ufacturers. Carpets are largely consigned to New York, and jeans, 
checks, cottonades, and other standard descriptions of “ Philadelphia 
goods,” are now, as they long have been, sent in very large quantities 
both to New York and Boston. The aggregate of these manufactures is 
nearly $8,000,000, and of this quantity three-fourths is taken in the first 
instance in Philadelphia. A share is again sent forward to commission 
houses at New York, in a manner similar to the re-consignment of East- 
ern goods to branch houses at Philadelphia; but if the miscellaneous 
textile fabrics of a fancy character, or other than cloths, are taken into 
account, the whole aggregate is greater than $8,000,000. It is safe to 
place this department, which includes the factories of Manayunk, Fair- 
mount, Kensington, Frankford, West Philadelphia, and Montgomery 
County, with the area of the old city, at a production of $6,000,000 for 
the Philadelphia market alone. 

Putting these quantities together, we have for the extent of the mar- 
ket in consignments from manufacturers within the trade limits of Phil- 
adelphia, the following values :— 


Delaware County and the South, cottons $2,950,000 

“ “ WoOOTENS,...e.eeeeees 2,275,000 
White and brown cottons for the whole district..... ede Be ss beads 4,500,000 
Prints for the whole district....... ALR E POMEL eiediviviewae sedeces 3,500,000 
Woolens and mixed goods for Philada. city and the northern half, . 6,000,000 


Aggregate. ...cccccccccccscccsccccsccces $19,225,000 


It is proper here to say, that to assume the statistics of manufactures 
given in the census of 1850 as a full representation of the manufacture 
VOL, XLIII.—NO. V. 36 
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of domestics for Philadelphia, is to make an absurd undervaluation, and 
one so far below the truth of the case as to be little creditable to any 
party making the statement, The greater defects and deficiencies of the 
census there, as compared with the Northern States, are too plain for 
dispute; and it may serve as proof of the fact to see, ‘that while Massa- 
chusetts claims now but a relativ ely small advance upon the production 
both of 1850 and 1855, al] admit a very large advance in Philadelphia, 
and at the same time an aggregate production so great as to show that 
the census of 1850 could not have given more than half the production 
in textile fabrics. One reason for the difference is found in the fact that 
nearly all the establishments there are conducted by individual proprie- 
tors, who are always averse to any statement of the extent of their busi- 
ness; while at the East, much the larger share is in corporate establish- 
ments, whose reputation and interests of every sort are advanced by a 
full statement of their business, particularly if it is large and prosperous. 

The entire market in domestics made up in Philadelphia from Eastern, 
Northern, and Philadelphia consignments, may be stated from the evi- 
dences and statistics we bave given in the foregoing notices. A market 
so large cannot be ignored or set aside. 


AGGREGATE OF DOMESTICS FINDING MARKET AT PHILADELPHIA, 


Eastern and Northern cotton.... cede 0nd au bee 6 Meee bias $12,700,000 
" 5 WOOIEDS. cc acccnccseses eseeve 7,200,000 
Sonthern. notions, CORStWIEE. . occ ici see cscs ecucccccwrecee 760,000 
Maryland cottons............ bb Sais cheb Sbic cS ued ie os ete ees 500,000 
Delaw are County cottons...... eerececes ese eee 2,950,000 
ll er een deeds sneendeaens naiee'n 2,275,000 


Philadelphia white and brown cottons 4,500,000 
me ‘ 3,500,000 


p 
Philadelphia woolens and mixed cloths...........000 seseeesees 6,000,000 


Aggregate., .....0- edecceveces- see $40,375,000 


We copy the following statement from the Philadelphia Manufacturers’ Ga- 
zelle -— 
IMPORTATIONS OF DRY GOODS IN 1859, 


General importers, about sixty houses........... Runewedusee teens. (eRe 
Importers and jobbers of silks 8,135,000 
Importers and jobbers of cloths exclusively, and with other goods... 8,345,000 
Importers and jobbers of white goods........ceeeee8 cess 720,000 
Importers and jobbers of laces, trimmings, hosiery, etc 1,080,000 
Importers, jobbers, and retailers.......... pik e's oh se eaechwe 960,000 
Importers of carpets sceveccceee 485,000 

Datel teporte of dry goede aise ss 60% cdveciedvee decks secss $24,655 000 

Entered at the port of Philadelphia.............. 2,839,570 


Entered at the port of New York............ decneewece $21,815,480 
DISTRIBUTING OR JOBBING TRADE. 


Jobbing houses proper..... oes ovens $35,000,000 
Silk and white goods houses...........+. rer Ty. o0aenit d's thee 8,600,000 
Miscellaneous small will or notions. ........ gene ge'es aang 5,600,000 
CWHRE. 5 gis vs awn eueesegs 06 ame Cc seven ees SKE EN CW RED SORES s 8 10,000,000 
Gne-fifth of domestics... pawip he bee tdeen ses Pe POP TEN IER? CTY fore vr 8,000,000 
Two-fifths of the direct imports........ccccsccccscvees sovevees 6,800,000 


TO: i aise Hee Kid ace ediadaan ba uldke ae bicddae 6 <tc tonne $73,800,000 
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DOMESTIC COTTONS FROM NEW ENGLAND PASSING THROUGH COMMISSION HOUSES IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 
: : Bales or packages. Value. 
PU cca cces cece ccetcuieieecccs 30,250 $6,100,000 
Brown and bleached cottons. ...........ccccecccces 71,500 6,600,000 





cada Bids Hudadn<sin dee pee abaanadcs 101,750 $12,700,000 


DOMESTIC WOOLENS FROM NORTH AND EAST, SOLD ON COMMISSION AT PHILADELPHIA, 


SOE. SUAIE BORO, BEBO 20 oo bo. 5.05 60k bbs denned eune des $6,400,000 
* 1857, 18,500 cases, at 32 j ‘ ; * ie 6 5,925,000 
1858. 28,590 cases, at 810............ : ‘ 7,285,000 


The leading interest of Pennsylvania is, of course, iron, and that fig- 
ures largely in the trade reports. 

The present condition of the American iron trade is far from being a 
fair representation of the natural strength of that part of it which prop- 
erly belongs to the trade of Philadelphia. At the height of the tinan- 
cial difliculties of 1857, nearly all the iron works were compelled to sus- 
pend operations, temporarily or permanently, and though they were very 
soon resumed in many cases, the majority continued silent through most 
of the year 1858. Many which were so long stopped are now resuming 
operations, however, and it is believed that the production of the anthra- 
cite distriets of the Lehigh aud Schuylkill will soon be as large as at any 
former time. 

The following tables are from the report of the Secretary of the Amer- 
ivan Lron Association, The summary shows the distribution of the iron 
business of the country, in all its departments, and though the latest full 
tables prepared are for 1856, the proportion of the total production 
falling to Pennsylvania, is increased rather than diminished in 1857 and 
1858. In both these years the furnaces of the Susquehanna, Schuylkill, 
and Lehigh anthracite regions sustain their production much better than 
any others in the United States, and the chief rolling mills of the State 
are also far better sustained than any elsewhere. The aggregates for 
1856, in the production of anthracite and charcoal pig iron, and of the 
rolling mill product, very forcibly exhibit the leading place Philadelphia 
and the State have in the entire business :— 

In Penn. All other. Total. 
Product of anthracite pig iron in 1856,....tons 306,972 87,537 394,509 

- charcoal ; 96,154 252,700 348,854 

- coke ” fey? 89,953 4,528 44,481 

“ bituminous coal ‘ 8,417 16,656 25,073 


Total PIF TON: 6600 scesnesscccsccccess 451,496 $61,421 812,917 
Product of rolling mills,.......0.eeeee0s 241,484 256,597 498,081 


‘ 





Pennsylvania has thus 90,000 tons of pig iron more than all other 
parts of the Union together, and its anthracite iron falls but 50,000 tons 
short of the production of all other States, This anthracite production 
is all so near Philadelphia as to belong in a peculiar degree to its trade. 

For the purpose of adding to these the most recent results in regard 
to the production of the leading districts, there has been obtained from 
the proprietors of several of the leading anthracite furnace works their 
production for 1857 and 1858, and the like facts from several of the roll- 
ing mills. In the Lehigh district most of the furnaces have continued in 
blast through the whole period of disaster to the trade generally, the 
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demand for their iron, which is of superior quality, and has almost en- 
tirely displaced the Scotch pig for the use of founders, being such as to 
keep them steadily employed. The Schuylkill district is next to the Le- 
high in the character of its iron and in the quantity produced, but the 
furnaces are fewer in number and the works smaller. Many of these 
have remained suspended through most of the year 1858, but all are now 
resumed or preparing to resume. Ascending the Schuylkill, we find more 
than half the number of anthracite furnaces out of blast during 1858. 
One of the “Wm. Penn” furnaces was out; the “Spring Mill” furnace 
was out half the year; the “ Merion” out until April; the “ Swede” fur- 
naces both out, cne of these having resumed in February last, and the 
other soon to resume; the “ Norristown ” furnace wholly out, as also the 
“Montgomery,” at Port Kennedy ; two of the four “ Phoenix” furnaces ; 
one of the “ Henry Clay ” works at Reading, and that of Seyfert McMa- 
nus & Co., at Reading, with perhaps three or four more of those beyond 
Reading. The production of fifteen of the twenty-two in the Schuylkill 
district, in 1857, as reported to the Iron Association, was 48,310 tons, the 
whole not exceeding 60,000 tons. In 1858 the number out of blast must 
necessarily have reduced the total to 40,000 or 45,000 tons. 

The anthracite furnaces of the Susquehanna have been fully as much 
reduced in production, through 1858, if not more. In 1857 those on 
the main Susquehanna and on the North and West Branches, together, 
produced, for 25 furnaces heard from out of 46 in existence, 75,759 tons 
against 79,188 in 1856. A large share of those not reporting were not 
in operation, and the total did not reach 100,000 tons. In 1858 the pro- 
duction did not probably exceed 55,000 tons. The Bloomsburg furna- 
ces, however, produced the same quantity as in 1856, but less than in 
1857. 

The Lehigh district sustained its production much better. Of the 
twenty furnaces in blast in 1857, but two or three were suspended in 
1858. Several of the furnaces were out of blast for a part of the year, 
but the Crane Iron Company, the Allentown, the Thomas or Hockenda- 
qua, the Glendon, Cooper, and other works, were quite generally kept in 
full operation. The production of four of the leading establishments of 
this district have been communicated by the proprietors, and these ex- 
hibit a decline of but about 5,600 tons from 1857, and about 7,000 tons 
from 1856. Extending the table subsequently given from the Secretary of 
the Iron Association, to embrace 1858, we have the following compari- 
son :— 

ANTHRACITE PRODUCTION FOR THREE YEARS, 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
In the Lehigh Valley, 20 out of 24 furnaces.... 121,021 113,299 100,000 
“ Schuylkill“ 15 “ ° 22 Ss ee 43,275 48,310 35,000 
Along Sueqh’nn “ 25 “ 48 * CC.. 79,188 75,759 50,000 





Total for furnaces reported.............. 286,160 281,980 185,000 
Actual total for 1856, and comparative totals for 
BOOT HB sc ccecc ces eeereaereereeees ee tee eeeeee 806,972 800,000 200,000 


The proportions, of course, are not full in case of the furnaces not 
making returns for the last two years, since the majority were out of 
blast and making no iron, at least during the larger share of 1858. 

The productiveness of the Anthracite Iron Works of Pennsylvania is 
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illustrated by the following statement of the actual operations of the Le- 
high Crane Iron Company’s Works for the past three years, the leading 
establishment of the country, and probably the most productive in the 
world. The statement is obligingly furnished from the office of the com- 
pany, and its separate publication is permitted at the request of the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Trade. The whole number of furnaces at these works 
is five, and the full capacity of works 45,000 tons of pig iron per an- 
num :— ; 


1856. 1857. 1858. 
: 2 full. 1 full. 
Number of sawegs i ee part of year. 3 part of year. 
Aggregate production................tons 31,094 30,948 28 870 
Tons of coal used in furnaces and mines.... 67,900 66,500 60,800 
Tons of ore used.... seeeee eereeeeeeeeeve 69,600 71,300 67,100 


Far the larger share of the rolled iron, both bar and railroad, which 
is manufactured in the United States, is made in Pennsylvania, and most 
of this share within reach of the business of Philadelphia The amount 
of railroad iron made by works of the State in 1856, in comparison with 
the total for the entire United States, is thus stated by the secretary of 
the American Iron Association :— 





: Tons rails. 
EE PUNE OUND. 5. 6 so caneucaaveuseeeedseaccces 83,834 
Eee amet ee ae Pea ee ser ee te CN eeereeteoes 57,721 

A SE FON 6.0 ing cpa 0iho Caer 90er 022) em08 08 ° 141,555 


The Trenton Mill, New Jersey, rolling about 13,000 tons in 1856, 
really belongs to the account of Pennsylvania iron rolled, in a great de- 
gree, 

The production of rolled iron in Pennsy!vania has of course fallen off 
during 1857 and 1858, as in the case of pig iron, but the natural strength 
of the establishments is strikingly shown by the degree to which the 
manufacture has been sustained under the heavy disadvantages now ex- 
isting. The following is the aggregate of two establishments for 1857 
and 1858, in comparison with the product of 1856—the Phoenix Iron 
Company’s Works, on the Schuylkill, and the Cambria Iron Works, at 
Johnstown, Pa., both of which are owned and controlled in Philadelphia: 

1856, 1857. 1858. 
Product of the rolling mills named...........tons 31,798 84,599 43,278 

The production of the Lackawanna, Montour, and Safe Harbor Mills, 
is not known. Several other mills in Pennsylvania have been altogether 
silent during most of the year 1858, and the aggregate produced in the 
State is probably not more than two-thirds the product of 1856, and it 
may not exceed half that product. Considering the great natural exten- 
sion of demand, and the increased capacity of the works, this is a strik- 
ing proof of the severe pressure existing on this, as on every other branch 
of the iron-producing interest. The report of the secretary of the Iron 
Association on this branch of the iron trade is extremely valuable, and 
quite full on all other points relating to the production of railroad iron. 

There are several rolling mills for plate, boiler, and bar iron located 
within the city limits, and others in the vicinity are controlled by Phil- 
adelphia business houses. In every branch of manufacture, except per- 
haps nail making, the iron worked there is in proportion to the produc- 
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tion of pig iron, The mills rolling steel, plate, and bar iron have been 
generally more active during the past year than the rail mills, and they 
are now as fully employed as at any time in 1857, previous to the finan- 
cial difficulties. The deficiency in production during the year of least 
activity, leaves the market bare of many descriptions of small iron, and 
the present activity is in part induced by this unusual demand. The 
mills of the city, and those of the vicinity represented there, are partic- 
ularly distinguished for steel rolling, in part from English bar iron, and 
for the finer grades of sheet and plate iron. The sheet iron closely ap- 
proaches the Russian in quality, and it is largely used for all the purposes 
to which that is applied. 

Several of the mills are adapted both to rolling and forging, and others 
are constructed for forging alone. The Pencoyd Works execute forging 
more largely than rolling; the Fairhill Forge, and Norris’ Locomotive 
Works are the principal forging works in the city itself. The Reading 
Steam Forge conducts heavy shaft forging exclusiv ely. There are seve- 
ral other works at which more or Jess of this heavy axle and shaft forg- 
ing is done, all of which is quite distinct from the bloomery forging of 
the primary class of iron works named in the report of the Iron Associ- 
ation. 

In other parts of Eastern Pennsylvania, as we are informed by the 
Iron Association, there are, including the rail mills, no less than thirty- 
eight additional rolling mills, which roll railroad iron exclusively. 

Of other rolling mills, there are seven at and near Coatesville, Chester 
County, four at and near Reading, one at Pottsville, two in Lancaster 
County, three at and near Harrisburg, one at Weissport, two at Williams- 
port, five near Bellefonte, etc. 

The production of the steel, sheet, and bar mills of the city and vicin- 
ity was in part made up, for 1856-7, from the best information obtain- 
able, though the mills located at any considerable distance were not in- 
cluded. The following numbers are close approximations to the annual 
prodution :— 


Spring and cast steel...... ee hhGr denis ae cae ues < be ...tons 2.500 
Bar, rod, and band iron, in the city.............e scenes eee 13.500 
Bar, nails, and axles, in towns near........... cick owas een 15,500 
Boiler and other plate, in the city.............. wwsawe eve 2,500 

+" * OO Ns 5 ig ing csv wie 000s : 22,000 


The production of sheet and plate iron is largely increasing over that 
of 1856-7, in the current year. Not only is the production of several 
mills on the border of Maryland and Delaware now carried there, but 
there is additional mac hinery employ ed in rolling this description of iron 
in and near Philadelphia. Its increased use for ‘roofing purposes adds to 
the demand. 

In towns of Eastern Pennsylvania, more distant than Norristown, 
Phoenixville, &., the Iron Association reports as made, in 1856— 

Boiler and other plate............. oe seecreccreveeee stOD8 2,190 
Bars, rods, and nails........... EPO en SEER ae fale 18,500 


Taking all together, we have the following aggregate :— 


Plate, sheet, and boiler iron,........... cacwesednas se ee 26,690 
Bar, rods, band, and nails............ rae ean eased ean 42,500 
DRONE 655k TEER SUES sta ce'c PPE ST ree PCE EY 2,500 
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The aggregate value of this production is very nearly $5,000,000. 

The entire quantity of railroad iron made in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
exclusive of the Cambria and the Juniata works, in 1856, is stated by 
Mr. Lesley at about 65,000 tons. Probably the depression of 1858 re- 
duced the production to a point not far from 50,000 tons, or to about 
three-fourths the business of 1856. This branch of the rolling mill ope- 
rations is thus placed at about half the value of the small iron roll- 
ing. It is not over-stating the value of this second department of the 
iron interest of this part “of the State at these sums, which, together, 
give an aggregate of $7,500,000 as the value of all the forms of. “roited 
iron furnished | to the uses of the country by the business circle belonging 
to Philadelphia. To include the Cambria Works would add largely to 
the aggregate of railroad iron. 


eee ese 


Art. TT.—VALUATION OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


NUMBER VII. 


For the correct valuation of a life policy the most reliable tables are 
to be obtained from the experience of insurance companies. The par- 
ticulars which they furnish as to the ages of the insured, and the num- 
ber of the living and dying, are perfectly ‘and exactly re ported, and deserve, 
therefore, the fullest confidence; while those derived from the most cor- 
rect census, or from the most careful registration, are more or less erro- 
neous. Many of the ages in every census are unknown to the people them- 
selves, or are reported in round numbers, or are given falsely to the cen- 
sus-takers, while many will be omitted entirely. This is still more true 
of the registrations of the deaths, when the report must be made by the 
survivors, who may be entirely ignorant of the age of the deceased. 
None of these sources of error occur in the experience of a life compa- 
ny. The ages are carefully ascertained and the period of death exactly 
known, because large amounts of money are dependent on both, and 
they are therefore examined and scrutinized with the utmost care. The 
class of people who insure generally know their age, and, having strong 
motives to state it correctly, their statements can be received with confi- 
dence. Besides this accuracy, there are other reasons why the life in- 
surance experience is a proper guide for the valuation of policies. The 
insured are likely to be of the same class in the future as in the past. 
Their habits and exposures will probably be similar. Every element that 
prolongs or lessens the duration of life will probably exert the same in- 
fluence on beth, And as the mortality no doub: varies slightly among 
the different classes of society, this tends to strengthen the confidence to 
be placed i in the results furnished by the life companies. 

There is, however, one great objection to these tables. Many of the 
members of a life office are insured for a single year, many for a short 
period, and of those who take policies for life very many abandon them 
after one or two years’ insurance. And these persons, ‘having been re- 
cently examined by the company’s physician and pronounced to be sound 
and well, are not likely to be subject to the same rate of mortality as 
those who have been long members of the company. 
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Now it is these last policies whose correct valuation is important. 
For the recent members the error in valuing by a wrong table is small, 
because the difference between the net values of the premiums and the 
liabilities is small, whatever table of mortality be used. When the dif- 
ference becomes larger an error in the rate of mortality becomes more 
important. 

If, then, the whole experience of a life company be made the basis of 
the valuations, the errors will be sensible in the very cases where accu- 
racy is most desirable, and these errors will be on the dangerous side, 
making the company appear to possess a larger surplus than it really has, 
and tempting it to distribute dividends that have never been earned. 

The difference between the probabilities of living among recent mem- 
bers and those who have been long insured is very great, as has been 
most satisfactorily shown by the several analyses that have been made by 
Edmonds, Farren, Brown, Higham, and others, of the published experi- 
ence of the London life offices. And this unequal mortality among the 
younger and older policies on lives of the same age is an objection to the 
use of these tables for valuations of policies, and for the general purposes 
of life insurance. 

Although this objection is real, it is believed that the tables which have 
been furnished by life offices are the most valuable we possess. Many 
of the companies have lasted so long that the influence of the recent 
policies is slight, and the superior accuracy and reliability of all their 
statements elevate their results above those which are founded on the 
government census and registrations. At the older ages it is not cus- 
tomary to admit new members, so that the experience at those ages is 
free from every objection. At all ages, though not perfect, they approx- 
imate closely to the true mortality; and by separating the recent mem- 
bers from the others the results will be free from every objection. Al- 
though the numbers are large, they are not yet numerous enough to give 
all the accuracy to be desired. ’ 

The Equitable Insurance Company of London was the first to publish 
the results of their experience. This company was founded in 1762, 
and has furnished the largest contributions to our stock of vital statistics. 
Mr. Morgan, their able and distinguished actuary, in his reports to the 
members, compared from time to time their mortality and that of the 
Northampton table of Dr. Price. The ratio was given for each decade, 
and was continued and repeated for several successive decennial reports. 
Mr. Babbage has constructed a table founded on these reports. The 
mortality given by him for every period of life is inserted in the second 
column of the table below. Since the company had existed for more 
than fifty years when the table was formed, it is worthy of much confi- 
dence. As, however, the ratios published by Mr. Morgan were only in 
whole numbers, and therefore only approximate, we shall not assign a 
large influence to Babbage’s table in the combination we propose to make. 

In the year 1829, Mr. Morgan reported to his company a full and mi- 
nute account of all the experience of the Equitable from its first founda- 
tion in 1762, and as this contained the particulars of 21,398 insured 
persons, of whom 5,144 had died, the report is exceedingly valuable. 
The number of years of life enjoyed ‘by these persons was 266,872, so 
that the insured had averaged more than twelve years membership in 
the company. Mr. Morgan has deduced from this experience a table 
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giving the expectation of life at every age, and from this, by a simple 
mathematical formula, we have obtained the rates of mortality inserted 
in the third column ‘of the table below. As the expectation is only 
carried to two decimal places, a slight adjustment was necessary to har- 
monize the results, but this produced but a very small effect on the sev- 
eral rates. Mr. Morgan does not carry his table beyond 80, but we have 
used Mr. Edmonds’ law. to extend it to the end of life. This has been 
necessary with some other tables in our collection, but the law is doubt- 
less so nearly correct that no sensible error can be introduced by this ex- 
tension to the older ages, where all our tables are very doubtful and un- 
reliable. This table is very valuable, and deserves much weight in the 
combination we propose, 

Mr. Morgan published afterwards a supplement giving the experience 
for four years later, and Mr. Griflith Davies has constructed a table found- 
ed on the whole experience of the company. These rates of mortality, 
adjusted as before, are to be found in column fourth of our table below. 
The numbers used in Mr. Davies’ table were smaller than usual, but it is 
se admirably constructed that the adjustments were unimportant. 

The Amicable Society, which is the oldest of the English life offices, 
has given us its experience to the year 1841. Of the several tables fur- 
nished by their actuary, we have selected as the most valuable the one 
which gives the rate of mortality among 3,530 persons insured for life, 
between April 5th, 1808, and April 5th, 1841. Of these, only 505 had 
discontinued their insurance, and 798 had died. It is inserted in column 
fifth at the end of this article. Of this table Mr. Galloway remarks 
“ that it consists entirely of selected lives, that is to say, of persons who 
at the date of their admission were all apparently free from disease, and 
by far the greater portion of those who had passed through the younger 
ages had lived only a few years in the society, or had been recently se- 
lected. The mertality ought therefore to be expected a priori to be 
favorable in general, and particularly so in early life; and this is found 
to be the case.” These remarks apply to all the tables founded on the 
experience of life companies; less to the Equitable than to others, but 
to all the revent tables. We shall obviate this objection when we combine 
the different tables, by giving less weight to these at the younger than 
at the middle and Jater years of life. In the census the younger ages 
are more numerous and more reliable; in the life offices they are few 
ane more open to objections, and therefore, for this reason also, this dis- 
tribution of weights is the more appropriate. 

The most valued contribution to our vital statistics was made by a 
committee of London actuaries, who prevailed on fifteen of their offices 
to contribute their experience for the purpose of forming a combined 
table. This table was published in 1843, and is known as The Actua- 
ries’, or “ The Combined Experience.” The materials were arranged and 
the table constructed by the most distinguished actuaries of Great Brit- 
ain, among whom were Gomperz, Milne, and Edmonds. After combining 
their numbers with those of the Equitable and the Amicable, they had 
83,905 insurances, whose average duration was more than eight years, 
so that the whole includes more than 700,000 years of life. As there 
were no children among these persons, this is equivalent to the experi- 
ence of a city of 50,000 inhabitants for thirty years. It embraced town 
and country, English and Irish, male and female, every class and condi- 
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tion of society that are likely to insure their lives. And we shall not 
hesitate to give to this table a greater weight than any other in our pro- 
posed combination, The rate of mortality in this table is inserted in 
column sixth at the end of this article. 

It has been objected to this table that some of the lives were repeated 
twice or even several times in this combination, because many policies 
were issued on the same life, and the experience is on policies and not 
on lives. 

But as this did not apply to the Equitable and the Amicable, who fur- 
nished about half of the whole experience, this objection is lessened. 
Both the living and the dying being increased by the counting of poli- 
cies, the ratio is but little altered. The numbers being very large, the 
effect of repetition is very slight and the chance of balancing the errors 
very great. This balancing is the mere probable in each decade than at 
each year of life, and only the decades were employed in constructing 
the table. The adjustments therefore which are always made will tend 
greatly to correct the irregularities at each age. Even the errors in each 
decade tend to balance each other and correct the total results. 

That this objection is unimportant is still further shown by the pub- 
lished experience of the Economical Society, who have prepared two 
tables, one giving the expectation of life from their policies, and the other 
from their lives, and both are nearly identical at all ages. The unadjusted 


expectations at— 

The ages 20. 30. 40. 50. 60. 
Were by policies......css.e0 41.18 84.81 27.09 19.82 18.79 
BOG Bi cin n scene onesie 41.40 34 82 27.20 19.96 13.83 


Among larger numbers these small differences would be rendered still 
smaller, and by taking the decades instead of single years, and adjusting 
the results they would almost entirely disappear. 

As an illustration of the smallness of this source-of error, we present 
the following example in numbers. Suppose 1,000 persons to insure at 
60, of whom ten per cent had two policies, five per cent had three, three 
per cent four, two per cent five, and one per cent six policies. The vari- 
ations from the mean or true mortality would be probably greater in the 
smaller set of policies, but in all it would be slight if the numbers were 
large—suppose the variations to be ten per cent in those who had two 
policies, twenty for those who had three, thirty for the fours, forty for 
the fives, and fifty for those who had six policies. And suppose the mean 
rate of mortality to be four-tenths for the decade, and all the variations 
to increase first, and then all to decrease the mortality. 

The several persons are 790 100 80 20 10 or = 1,000 
The policies...... aS 790 200 : 120 100 60 or 41,420 
The death are first.... 316 88 2 62.4 56 36 «6or:§=6680.4 
And second... ....... 816 72 83.6 24 12 or 505.6 
And the ratios are 1,420 to 630.4 or .444, and 1,420 to 505.6 or .356. 
So that in this extreme case where there are no compensations, where 
all the variations are on one side, where the deaths in those who have 
many policies range from 50 to 150 per cent of the mean policies in the 
two cases supposed, where the proportion of policies is doubtless much 
larger than it was in the Actuaries’ experience, the difference in the rate 
of mortality is only 11 per cent from the mean. As the compensations, 
beyond all doubt, did take place, it cannot be supposed, with the large 
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numbers that were considered, that the error from the use of policies 
reached one per cent of the true mortality for any single decade. 

We have considered this objection more fully than it deserved, because 
much notice has been taken of it by several writers, and we believe its 
influence has been overrated. We regard it as utterly insignificant and 
unappreciable. 

We have taken the numbers furnished by the Actuaries’, and recon- 
structed the table, interpolating the living and the dying by the method 
of differences, and proceeding then as before explained. The rates of mor- 
tality thus obtained are inserted in column seventh below. The near 
agreement between the two tables is a confirmation of the accuracy of 
both. After eighty the differences are considerable; but little confidence 
can be placed in the rates at these older ages, and happily this uncer- 
tainty is of little importance to an insurance company. 

These contributions of the London actuaries are the more valuable on 
account of the separation they have made between the several classes of 
the members, and especially from the distinction which they have kept 
up between the younger and the older policies. From the town members 
we have constructed a table to be found in column eighth below, which 
differs very little from the general table. 

Mr. Higham has given us the expectation of life among those mem- 
bers who have been so long insured that the influence of selection is no 
longer sensible. From this we have obtained the rates of mortality in 
column ninth, The ditference between this and the general table is very 
great. At the middle period of Jife, from 37 to 53, at the very ages most 
important to a life office, the rate of mortality is more than fifty per cent 
higher than in the general table, and at some ages more than sixty per 
cent. Above seventy the mortality is less than in the general experience, 
but this is due to the exclusion by Mr, Higham of the Lrish lives whose 
mortality was larger than the English. The causes of this large excess 
are well understood ; it being due not merely to the favorable influence 
of the admission of healthy lives, but to the unfavorable effect produced 
by the abandonment of their policies by the sound and vigorous. When 
necessity or a change of circumstances induces any of the insured to 
think of abandoning their policies, or of selling them to the company, 
the feeble and diseased will continue their risks, while the strong and 
healthy will give up theirs. Thus the impaired and broken constitutions 
remain, while the better lives retire. Among the old members the mor- 
tality exceeds, therefore, the average of the general population, while 
among the new it is less. 

As the valuation of policies is usually made when many of the mem- 
bers have been recently admitted, this table would give too high a mor- 
tality for the average members of a company; but as it represents the 
rate for many of the insured, and as it will embrace a larger and larger 
number in every future year of our companies, we have thought proper 
to give it a place anong our tables, though we shall not allow it a large 
weight in the combination we propose. 

We have constructed another table from Mr. Higham’s contributions. 
He gives the rate of mortality in each year after the first insurance. We 
have selected the fifth year as the one most likely to represent the ave- 
rage mortality among the new and old members of our life companies. 
Mr, Higham’s table has the rates for every five years. These we have 
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interpolated for each year, then adjusted them, and the results are con- 
tained in column tenth below. By comparing this with the general table 
it will be seen that it is from five to ten per cent higher between the ages 
of thirty and fifty, when the new members are coming in, and about the 
same amount lower from sixty to the end of life, when the better lives 
are terminating their risks by the sale or abandonment of their policies. 

We have constructed one more table from these contributions of the 
London actuaries, and we regard it as the most reliable of all that we 
have. It is in the last column below, and has been formed by the omis- 
sion of the first year’s experience under each policy. The rate of mor- 
tality during the first year is so different from the second, third, and fol- 
lowing years that it has no claim to any influence on the average to be 
expected among future members. Dr. Farr has published a long list of 
diseases from which the insured is free the first year, on account of his 
sound health when first admitted, but to which he is exposed in the sec- 
ond and all subsequent years. The experience of the London offices 
shows the mortality of the first year to be firom twenty-five to fifty per 
cent below the average; and other offices have shown a similar result. 
This exclusion is therefore proper when a true average is wanted. Espe- 
cially is it suitable for the valuations of a life office, where we want the 
average mortality among the future members, all of whom have been 
insured for some time. 

As this table has been constructed by the aid of Mr. Higham’s table 
of first year’s mortality, which does not include the Irish lives, and as it 
was presumed that these had a like diminution of their mortality in the 
first year after the issue of the policies, the table is not a perfect trans- 
cript of the observations ; but it is so close an approximation to it that 
it deserves a large weight in our combination. 


Babbage Morgan Davies’ Amica- Actua- Actua- Actua- Actua- Actua- Act'ries, 
Equi- Equi- Equi- ble, to ries’ex- ries.re- _ries,- ries,late ries, 5th after 
Age, table. table. table. 184l1. perience. made. years. year. Istyear. 
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Babbage Morgan Davies’ Amica- Actua- Actua- Actua- Actua- Actua- Pompe 1 
Equi- Egqui- Equi-  ble,to ries’ex- ries,re- ries, ries,late ries,Sth ter Ist 
Age, table, table. table, 1e41, perience. made, town, years. year. year. 
42 125 115 131 117 109 118 110 178 119 1238 
43 127 118 135 124 113 122 115 183 123 127 
44 181 122 139 182 118 127 120 $862": $27 182 
45 136 125 143 140 123 182 126 194 132 138 
46 142 129 148 148 129 138 133 202 144 
47 150 184 154 136 145 140 211 161 
158 139 161 143 153 147 222 158 
168 144 170 5 151 162 166 234 ¢ 166 
177 151 181 ‘160 171 165 246 j 175 
187 159 194 169 181 175 258 185 
197 168 207 180 192 186 267 196 
208 179 219 ro 190 203 198 276 2U8 
219 192 231 203 216 211 287 j 222 
231 206 242 217 230 226 290 i) 236 
242 221 253 231 245 242 295 257 
264 238 265 247 262 259 800 ° 2 270 
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Art. IV.—CURRENCY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


To the Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Tue currency of the United States consists of all the metallic money not 
in absolute hoards, and the sum of the immediate liabilities of the banks, 
except the coin in their coffers, The sum total of currency in money and 
bank debt is permanently the same as would be present in the nation and 
be offered, or in readiness to be offered, in gold and silver, in exchange for 
commodities and property, and in the payment of debts. When it ex- 
ceeds this the course of exchange is against us, and money runs away. 
Buried treasure, or money so absolutely ‘withdrawn from business and from 
circulation, as to have no influence upon the owner's mind in directing his 
expenditure, is not currency; it is an absolute hoard, having no more 
effect upon prices or upon business than if it did not exist. But we 
must not confound this miserly store with the stocking deposit of the 
Dutch farmer, for example; which, although a reserve fund, influences 
his expenditure, and, as there is more or less of it, induces him to hold 
his commodity at a higher, or sell it for a lower price. The proportion 
of money thus at rest, in relation to the volume of curreney, is not 
greater than the proportion of commodities at rest, in relation to the whole 
circulating property which necessarily remains on hand waiting the right 
customer or a satisfactory price; and the line between the currency 
and the hoard is not more imperfectly defined than that between the pro- 
perty in and out of circulation, There is always a considerable quantity 
of property not in circulation, that is to say, not offered for sale, that 
some large price would tempt the owner to part with, and there is about 
the same proportion of money in idleness that nay be tempted into ae- 
tion by offering for it a sufficient quantity of property. These two oppo- 
site exch atigeabs le values neutralize each other. 

We have, then, a controlling measure of price in the volume of ecur- 
rency, the public instrament of exchange. As that volume increases in 
relation to the circulating property, the value of money falls in a general 
or average rise of prices; and as it decreases in relation to the circulat- 
ing property, the value of money rises in a general or average fall of 
prices. So far as price is concerned, of course the effect is the same if 
the circulating property increases or diminishes in relation to the vol- 
ume of currency; for as it increases in quantity its price falls, and as it 
diminishes in quantity its price rises; but it is not by any means the 
same in regard to value or wealth; for the variation in the volume of 
currency merely alters the value of money, it does not affect the absolute 
value of other property, and the nation is just as rich with little money 
and low prices, as with much money and high prices; but when the pro- 
perty of the country diminishes in quantity the public wealth declines, 
although prices rise ; and when the property increases in quantity the 
public wealth increases, although prices fall. This is more apparent in 
an isolated community or nation, such for example as Japan has been for 
two centuries past. Every nation is quite as well off with little money 
as with much; but a commercial nation or community, such as Japan 
bas now become, is vastly better off with the Jess money or more limited 
currency. Japan, with a limited currency, having a plenty of circulat- 
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ing property, has now the most valuable money in the world; it is 
valuable because of the quantity of property it will exchange for, and 
nothing but war or non-intercourse can prevent her from becoming an 
immense exporting nation. I think Europe and America will be as- 
tounded at the extent of production, activity of business, and increase of 
wealth, in Japan in a very few years, if the empire escapes internal dis- 
sention and external war. 

It is the quantity and quality of cultivated land, dwellings, warehouses, 
ships, steamers, factories, schools, utilities of all kinds, and everything 
that contributes to human enjoyment, which constitute w ealth ; this 
wealth is the same in value at any price; it is not, therefore, of the least 
importance what volume of currency we possess, So that the coins are 
not too diminutive or too large for convenient use, excepting the less cur- 
rency the better for the convenience of handling, and because where 
there is the least currency relatively, money will buy the most, and where 
money will buy the most, business will go. As with individuals so with 
nations; where the best bargains are to be had customers are plentiest 
and make the largest purchases, What we want, then, is to increase our 
stock in trade and not our currency; for money itself will come fast 
enough by the increase of commodities; no earthly power and no con- 
trivance can keep it out of the country, excepting this that we employ, 
of cheapening it with an admixture of fiction. The little child, soon as 
he learns the meaning of a cent, knows enough to go to the shop where 
he can get the most tatly for his money; and when. he grows to manhood 
he pursues the same simple principle in buying goods ; but the sophistica- 
tion of the currency system blinds him to the fact that the increase of 
currency and cheapening of money locally by his community, more than 
elsewhere, adds cost to his goods, enhances their price without increas- 
ing their value, and drives his customers into other shops, in other cities, 
or in other countries. The cheapening of money is a local loss of busi- 
ness and wealth, infallibly. 

The effect of change in the volume of the currency follows an im- 
mutable law, however delayed by longer or shorter maturing credits, or 
however obscured to the mind of the unpracticed observer. It is there- 
fore a matter of the greatest importance to know what the currency is 
and where to look for it. 

We must look for it precisely where it would rest if the whole were exclu- 
sively metallic, to which volume it must ultimately return from every 
aberration; the true money or specie measure being determined and 
marked by the par of exchange on London of 94 per cent, or $4 86 65 
to the pound sterling. It will be observed, that with a pure metallic 
currency, the banks could not be under demand liabilities, either to the 
public or to each other, without coin in hand dollar for dollar against 
them; each debtor bank must therefore hold the coin; so that the 
balances due to banks, as well as to individuals, are currency oce upying 
the place of coin, and the balances due from banks, as well as from in- 
dividuals, are loans. Thus, taking the returns at Washington, with an 
approximate estimate of the amount of specie in circulation outside of 
the banks, I find the national currency, with a proper nomenclature, as 
fullows, nearest to January 1, 1860 :— 
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Bank notes in circulation ...........-+-.eeeeeees 207,102,477 / 
Bank credits inscribed for discounts without money.. 170,207,582 
Bankers’ credits in California inscribed for discounts 

without money, estimate ............eseesceee 2,000,000 
Balances due to banks...........cccccececessecs 55,932,918 
Total of debt currency, that is, currency exceeding the money in 

CRMs onc nc6s cern nsseensecvdcecscess coceegheisn save 435,242,957 
Bank deposits absolute in specie.........+...-.0 88,594,567 
Government treasury, including balances at credit 

of disbursing officers, specie.............0..000s 10,160,000 
In circulation among the people including bankers in 

Gatiteraia, ctMAR... cscs csesscecevsscovses 84,002,476 


Total of money in the currency ....-ceesescsecesecssecesecs 177,757,048 





Total currency of the nation......6...cceeescessecesesesess $613,000,000 
IMMEDIATE LIABILITIES OF THE BANKS. 


Debt currency, 28 Ab0VE... .cccccccssesdccecccccccccccctccesece O685,242,057 
Absolute deposits, as above..........seeseeesece $83,594,567 
Absolute deposits with California bankers, say..... 2,000,000 


Momboy tm Bambee, 6 osc. eiccscccccccccccuscccccescocscece 85,594,597 


Total of immediate liabilities. .... s04'9 5 6eeeeees cbb000 Ch ake eee 


It follows that the ratio of their money to their immediate liabilities 
is as 16.43 to 100. The ratio of money, outside of the hoards, to the 
total currency of the nation, is as 29 to 100; and this indicates the method 
of doing business; the exchanges at wholesale and retail being effected 
approximately with money 29 per cent, and debt 71 per cent; besides 
some that are made by the direct barter of commodity for commodity, 
without the intervention of debt or money. Obviously debt must be 
created and discounted to bring the debt currency into existence, and it 
is kept alive by continued renewal or kiting of the notes and bills of cus- 
tomers, against the notes and inscribed credits of the banks. The bank 
debt is, therefore, merely a portion of the circulating debt of the com- 
munity, which compels the exchanges to pass through a circuit of debt 
and credit, by removing so mucl money from the country, which circuit 
would otherwise be made with money. This circuit is made by the trans- 
fers of raw material, and articles partially and wholly finished, through 
the hands of manufacturers and tradesmen to the consumers, and the re- 
turn of the consumer’s commodity or produce to close the transaction, 
when the two producers and consumers are mutually paid, Approximately 
these transfers are five each way; so that we cannot be far wrong in 
estimating ten exchanges to the circuit. Consequently we maintain a com- 
mercial debt upon the above figures of $4,352,000,000, or ten-fold the sum 
of the debt-currency, that need not and could not exist with a currency 
exclusively of money. Every merchants’ stock of goods greatly exceeds 
the sum of currency he retains on hand; and this law of the exchanges 
in the circuit of money seems to determine the ratio of goods offered 
for sale, with other circulating property, to be approximately as 10 to 1 of 
the currency throughout the country. 

So completely has the idea of money in the debt currency taken pos- 
session of the public mind, that it is difficult for people to comprehend 
how the above incubus of debt is created, or why there is any more of 
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it than would exist with a money currency. But money is a value pur- 
chased with another value in goods, and comes in return for merchandise 
sold to California and to other countries; debt has no part in its creation. 
The debt currency is not a value; itis a ‘fiction of money manufactured 
virtually out of nothing, and is, when created, like every other debt, in 
excess of all the money and property in the world. An illustration will 
show how this worse than useless load of debt and embarrassment is en- 
tailed upon us. You have 100 yards of cloth for sale at $5 per yard 
that I want; and I have 2,500 pounds of wool for sale at 20 cents per 

ound that. you want; either commodity amounting to $500. Simple 
barter would effect the exchange in the most economical manner, and 
satisfy us both, without debt or embarrassment; but we do not know 
each other’s wants, and do not meet in the market : a middle man or 
merchant is therefore necessary to us both. If he has $500 of money, 
as he would have under a money currency, to pay for your cloth that you 
can pay for my wool, the exchange may be effected without debt or delay 
of settlement. It is triangular barter; gold, a third commodity of value, 
being employed as a medium of exchange; but, by the present system, 
we expel the gold, and thence comes the necessity of debt to create the 
debt currency and maintain the banks. A merchant gives his note for 
your cloth, and the same or another gives his note for my wool; then, 
according to the present custom of making the utmost possible use of 
banking, you give your note for the wool, and I give my note for the 
cloth; and now the bank is ready to accommodate all parties in accom- 
modating itself. You and I get the merchant’s notes discounted; he 
gets our “notes discounted, and ‘the bank gives in exchange—-what ? Cer- 
tainly not money, for that yields no profit; it must lend “what has no exis- 
tence, and make a currency of its debt, over and above its money and capital, 
on which to charge interest as money, to make dividends; of course, it 
lends its debt in the form of notes or inscribed credit. You and I now 
owe $500 each; the merchant owes $1,000, and the bank owes $2,000; 
and here, on $1,000 of value, by reason of the absence of $500 of money 
in the currency, is $4,000 of debt created, more useless and unnecessary 
than a fifth whee! to a coach; $2,000 of it is debt currency which infal- 
libly drives from the country $2,000 of gold, and compels the next traders 
to go through the same operation of running in debt to effect their ex- 
changes. And what capital is employed in these transactions? Clearly 
not a dime but yours and mine; your cloth and my wool: our capital 
maintains the merchant and the bank, and all their clerks and rent and 
charges; we are entangled in a useless debt, with the fluctuating values 
of a currency continually expanding and contracting to accommodate 
the cupidity or necessities of the bank, and we run the risk of bankruptcy, 
out of the proceeds of our own labor, which, under a money currency, 
would have been exchanged without any risk whatever. Every time the 
cloth or the wool is exchanged in its progress to the consumer, more 
debt and more currency of the same sort are created, and an oppressive 
mass of debt is thus built up and maintained to expel money, postpone 
payments, and embarrass everybody. 

There is no objection to the merchant in this business; he is a neces- 
sary and economical agent in finding and opening markets and effecting 
exchanges, securing to the producer “uninterrupted employment at home; 
and, in transferring a commodity from where it is of less, to where it is 
VOL, XLIIL—NO, V. 37 
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of greater, value, he performs a service equivalent to the production of 
so much value; employing labor and tools of wood, iron, wind, steam, 
&c., differing in form but not in principle from those employed by the 

roducer himself. Indeed, it is to the merchant we owe the variety and 
increase of employments that maintain labor and produce wealth ; but 
to the bank of the debt system we owe nothing but obstruction to labor, 
loss of national capital, bankruptcy, and distress. It is the system, and 
not the banks, that I condemn, and it is the people, not especially the 
bankers, who are responsible for it; but it is most especially the duty of 
the economist and the legislator to speak plainly, and put public opinion 
right upon this momentous subject. 

I have taken occasion to say in these pages repeatedly that commerce 
consists of an exchange of material and immaterial products upon the 
simple principle of barter; commodity pays for commodity, and service 
for service, and the nearer we come to a direct exchange the less is the 
tax upon both producer and consumer, and the better it is for the com- 
munity. Merchants and money are necessary to an economical accom- 
plishment of exchanges, but not mere speculators nor a currency of debt. 
If the natural law of value be not interfered with, business will provide 
the true and necessary volume of currency for itself in real money ; less 
we cannot have permanently, and more we cannot permanently retain ; 
the debt currency does nothing but sink the value of money, and drive 
so much money away ; it is a false intruder of the most damaging char- 
acter. 

The population of the United States has been estimated of late at 
$2,000,000; on this estimate the currency as above would be $19 16 per 
capita ; but the progress of the census of 1860 thus far seems to indi- 
cate that this is an overestimate of the population; probably the cur- 
rency at the beginning of the year was $20 for each inhabitant, approx- 
imately. 

The estimate of $84,000,000 of specie outside of the banks is, I am 
aware, very much below that of other writers, but I feel very confident 
there is not over $200,000,000 of money in the whole nation, including 
the California currency and the hoards. Estimates in round numbers 
very generally exceed the truth, and are often wild. In the inveterate 
paper-currency States, like those of New England, where one dollar notes 
are in circulation, it is rather difficult to find change for a dollar in the 
hands of any family; the omnipotent bank note of one to five dollars is 
everywhere, and is counted upon to buy the smallest commodity; there 
is a constant running about for change from house to house, and the till 
of the retailer is poorly supplied. There seems to be a penchant for 
shin plasters in New England, and money flees from them as from a pes- 
tilence. I doubt if there is an average of three dollars of real money to 
a family in the State of Massachusetts outside of the banks, including 
the money-drawers of the shops, sums in the hands of money dealers, 
and all reserves outside of the hoards; of hoards, there are a few among 
the foreign population. In the South, and of course in those States 
where the circulation of bank bills below the denomination of five dol- 
lars is prohibited, there is some money to be found; but I defer consid- 
erably to official estimates in placing the average so high as fifteen dol- 
lars to each family in the nation, deducting the slaves, and make no doubt 
it is an overestimate sufficient to counterbalance any amount the slaves 
may have in possession, 
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Supposing we have a free population of 28,000,000—an extravagant 
estimate, I think—and allowing five members to each family, there are 
5,00,000 families, to whom T assign $15 each, making $84,000,000. 
There must he large reserves—not hoards—somewhere, and large sums 
in the hands of money dealers, travelers, and immigrants, to make up so 
large an amount as this, outside of the banks; for there is a bank wher- 
ever a bank can be planted throughout the country, to gather all the 
money in its neighborhood. The New York Journal of Commerce 
eyphers up $283,000,000 in the whole country. I cannot conceive where 
they find it; but I believe Mr. Snowden of the Mint thinks with me, that 
$200,000,000 is a large estimate. At any rate, I do not think the money 
in the currency can exceed the sum I have named. With such a leak as 
there is in the course of exchange, that we keep almost constantly ad- 
verse to ourselves, which is neither more nor less than keeping money 
cheaper here than elsewhere, specie must run out in ways that cannot be 
discovered, or brought within the range of statistical investigation. 

Some writers have placed promissory notes and bills of exchange in 
the category of currency, but it is altogether a mistake; their affinity is 
with circulating property, not with money. They may be exchanged for 
property, and so might the property upon which they are drawn; and if 
offered for sale for money they are still more like property ; they are ex- 
changed against money, and are more likely to have the effect of increas- 
ing the exchange value of money than of reducing it, as they would if 
they were of the nature of currency. They are, however, neither money, 
nor currency, nor property, but mere records of an unfinished bargain ; 
the purchase money is not paid, and these are memoranda or written 
evidences of what the debtor is to do to complete the contract. One 
species of property exchanges for another; this is barter, the fundamen- 
tal principle of trade; and when promissory notes and bills of exchange 
are exchanged for money, they take the position of property as essentially 
different from money as the goods that were delivered for them, or for 
the fund upon which they are drawn. 

We must clearly understand, and I therefore repeat, that the currency 
is that, and only that, which ought to be money, and would be if not in- 
terfered with by an abnormal legislation that authorizes debt to take its 
place. The public mind should he disabused as to the existence of capi- 
tal or value in promissory notes and bills of exchange; then people would 
comprehend that there is neither money, capital, nor value in the debt 
currency erected upon them, or into which they are converted, nor in the 
so-called “ bank capital,” which stands upon no other foundation. He 
who buys 1,000 barrels of flour for $5,000, holds the capital in the flour; 
atid if he pays for it in gold, it is an exchange of capital; he has so 
much more of one commodity, and so much less of anovher—more flour 
and less gold—while the flour seller has so much less flour and more gold. 
if, instead of paying money, the buyer gives his note for the flour, it is 
preposterous to say or suppose that he creates a value of $5,000, and that 
the community are in possession of $10,000 of capital because he has 
run in debt $5,000, and made his note for the same. And now, if the 
note be exchangd for gold, or hemp, or cloth, or any other property, there 
is only a legitimate use of credit in the transaction ; it may be exchanged 
fifty times for value received in each transfer without affecting the value 
of money, or doing any harm; the payee or original holder of the note 
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simply receives gold, or hemp, or cloth, or some other property in ex- 
change for his flour; the note is all the while nothing but a written evi- 
dence of the debtor’s verbal promise; adding nothing to the volume of 
gold, or of currency equivalent in use to gold, or to property of any 
kind. In effect, the whole is legitimate barter; flour being exchanged 
for gold, and gold for hemp, and hemp for cloth, &c., through the entire 
circuit of exchanges. I wish to direct attention particularly to this point, 
and ask for it the most careful consideration, that there is not in this 
note an increase of anything but debt; there is nothing in it of the na- 
ture of an increase of money, currency, or property, and the transfers 
effected, as I have deseribed, are merely transfers of pre-existing money 
or property. 

But now let us suppose that the note is discounted in bank, and the 
bank, instead of delivering the material equivalent, money, that is, gold 
or silver, for the proceeds of the discount, issues its notes, or inscribes a 
credit to be ehecked upon as money in excess of the money in its coffers ; 
it is then a very different thing; the act is the creation of debt ewrrency, 
for which there is no material equivalent; there is no such money or 
value in existence as the bank promises to pay; and, therefore, although 
it receives an obligation to return something for nothing, at the ultimate 
settling day the thing cannot be done; if the bank gets the material 
equivalent, it belongs to some other obligation that it is required to meet, 
and somebody must break for it when the bank can no longer maintain 
the fiction in circulation. The continued existence of this fiction in the 
currency is absolutely necessary to maintain the price it created in the 
circulating property, and support the obligations of debt in the circuit of 
exchanges made by and resting upon it. Its withdrawal by a set-off be- 
tween the two debtors, the bank and its customer, in the contraction of 
loans, is inevitable bankruptey to all these obligations that must fal] 
somewhere upon wholesale or retail dealers within the circuit of its ope- 
ration, for it is the annihilation of so much currency. 

But when it is created, being accepted without bargain or question as 
money, it degrades the value of all the capital of the community invested 
in money, precisely as much as it adds to the volume of the currency ; 
this is the sure effect of an increase of bank loans. Obviously, if the 
bank loan is not increased by the discount; if it be merely relending a 
fund previously in the currency and just paid in, there is neither an in- 
crease of currency nor degradation of the value of money in the discount 
transaction; but I am treating of the principle of the thing, the con- 
struction of the debt currency, and I aver that we might as well make a 
free gift of so much gold to some other portion of the world, as to or- 
ganize this note into a currency equivalent in use to money, without a 
special reserve of coin in the bank, dollar for dollar, against the sum 
placed at the disposal of the party obtaining the discount; it is convert- 
ing fiction into a currency of price that is not value, and is a dead loss 
of capital to the nation, excepting so far as it adds to the price of our 
products in foreign countries, which is inappreciable, as the expelled coin 
flows into the great ocean of the currency of the world. Its effect is en- 
tirely adverse to ourselves, because, by raising general local prices, it 
checks our production and exports, and brings returns in foreign goods 
with precisely the whole amount of the fiction of money added to their 
price, which we must pay in the solid value of gold and silver, Your 
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constant readers will excuse the repetition of this truth, which I have 
presented in previous numbers of this Magazine; it must be repeated, 
“line upon line and precept upon precept,” until our people are fully 
awakened to its vast importance. It is the absence of money and value 
in the currency, and of capital thus expelled from the country, that is 
the cause of the cruel bankruptcy that cankers the life of our business 
men. 

With 613 millions of currency at the beginning of the year, sterling 
exchange was at par, or somewhat in our favor; we were shipping pro- 
ducts but no money. Now, late in August, sterling exchange rules against 
us, and we are shipping money, twice as much as we receive. Are we 
short of exportable produce? Certainly not; there is an abundance of it 
that we want to sell; but we have expanded the currency and cheapened 
money; 613 millions is no longer the volume of the currency. The city 
banks of New York and Boston alone have since increased their loans 
$11,000,000, and the Northwestern States are breeding red dogs and 
wild cats as fast as possible; new banks are going into operation in 
all directions, and there is a general expansion of the debt currency, with 
the single exception of New Orleans, while the increase of gold would 
expand the currency more than fast enough. There is now currency 
enough to maintain the prices of many exportable products above the 
exporters’ limits, and to turn the export demand to that extent upon gold 
and silver—just enough of currency to sink the value of money for the 
amount of the export of specie. The volume of currency is now above 
the specie measure, and no human statute, unless by destroying a portion 
of the debt currency in the contraction of loans, can prevent the excess 
from being exported in solid money. Who does not see, if we exported 
merchandise to the amount of $50,000,000 instead of gold, that we should 
have room for the reproduction of 50 millions more of merchandise ; 
and that we should reproduce it, leaving the money in the currency and 
so much more capital in the nation, than we shall have by the present 
destructive policy at the close of the year? We want the business of 
exporting this 50 millions and of producing 50 millions more of mer: 
chandise, and the relief from debt that would come with the accession of 
so much capital. 

But the so-called balance of trade is now against us. The “ balance of 
trade” is a chimera; money is cheapened by an increased supply like 
beef, and is exported like beef when it is cheaper here than in the foreign 
market. It is perfectly in the power of a few gentlemen who control 
the New York city banks, to turn the so-called balance of trade in favor 
of the United States in six weeks, and, if judiciously managed, without 
any considerable disturbance of prices; excepting perhaps among the 
fancy stocks in Wall-street. The clear reduction of six or seven millions 
of bank loans would reduce the volume of currency one per cent, and 
general or average prices one per cent, but for the continued supply of 
California gold; and even with that, a reduction of seven millions in six 
weeks, would so enhance the exchange value of money as to reduce ster- 
ling exchange below the par rate of 9 per cent. This is not a mere con- 
jecture, but a matter in which the country has had practical and ample 
experience, and which intelligent bank directors understand perfectly 
well; then the “balance of trade” would be in our favor, and we must 
export merchandise ins:ead of money. 
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The vast power of regulating the value of money, and thence the com- 
merce of the United States, is very properly delegated by the States to 
Congress in the constitution; it is the chief function of sovereignty, 
without which, the stipulation for regulating commerce, as well as that 
for maintaining the inviolability of contracts, is an utter nullity.* But, 
by reason of the neglect of Congress, this great function is given over to 
the cupidity of the banks; and to suit first their profits and then their 
necessities, the value of money is first degraded, then enhanced ; the im- 
port of foreign goods is, by the same process, first stimulated, then 
checked ; the production, as well as the export, of our domestic merchan- _ 
dise, is first diminished, then increased, inversely as the inerease and di- 
minution of the currency; the government revenue is first over supplied 
to a surfeit, then depleted to starvation ; the people are first thrown into 
debt for a huge sum in price, and then compelled, by the inevitable fall 
in the money value of their assets, to settle the whole sum of price in 
their obligations, above value, in bankruptey. Indeed, the chief object 
of the business of the nation, or of its conduct, seems to be first to make 
dividends for the banks, and then save them from the consequences of 
their cupidity in the suspension of specie payment; while the prosperity 
and happiness of the people are of secondary consideration, or of none 
at all. This mighty power over the public welfare is now practically 
exercised by a few gentlemen who control the discounts of the leading 
banks of the city of New York, the creditor city and center of the ex- 
changes of the nation. 

It would be no hardship to the banks of issue to be converted 
into “ savings banks,” and compelled to borrow all they lend in excess of 
their capital, paving interest on deposits, and making their support and 
profit out of the ditference between the interest they pay and the ex- 
change and interest they receive; because there would then be no limit 
to the loans in excess of their capital; then they would get money with- 
out creating a fictitious currency. I presented a statement of this prin- 
ciple of banking in your issue of May last, showing its practicability and 
profit. The public would be protected in this principle by the bank 
capital, of which there is none in the present savings banks; and the 
capital would be rea/, which, to a very great extent, it is not in the pre- 
sent banks of issue. It is in effect budlion banking, although the circula- 
tion may be in checks and certificates, the deposits being borrowed on 
stipulated time, and the loans being carefully averaged to be returned 
betore the deposits fall due. There could be no contraction of the cur- 
rency in this principle of banking; on the contrary, there would bea con- 
tinual and normal increase of the currency by and with the increase of cir- 
culating property; the only way in which it can be steadily or profitably in- 
creased. The banks would be under no immediate liabilities without coin 
in reserve, dollar for dollar, to meet them; for the undrawn Joans would 
be retained on special deposit, with the fund belonging to the circulat- 
ing certificates, in coin not to be loaned again, while its ownership exists 
in the loans and certificates. It puts an end to the present unjust and 
ruinous principle of lending the same dollar several times over, upon which 








* Strictly speaking, no human government can regulate the value of money, excepting by re- 
straint upon any interference with it. Money may be diverted from its true course, or obstructed 
in its natural flow, like the current of a river; and it is vitally important in the matter of money 
that government shall prevent such diversion and obstruction. Tt can have no other power to 
regulate the value of money. Coinage is simply inspection. 
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the banks now make their support and profit, and which. is absolutely 
necessary to their existence under the present system. 

Finally, it would soon add $450,000,000 of real money to our working 
capital ; make the United States, in excess of imports, the greatest export- 
ing nation on the globe: put an end to our “panics” and commercial re- 
vulsions, and New York would infallibly become the center of the exchanges 
and the leading city of the commercial world. 

Such is the vast importance of this currency question. If Congress 
should think that existing charters, which completely override the con- 
stitutional power of regulating commerce and the value of.money, are 
stili too sacred to be annulled, they can at least put a stop to their 
further extension, and to the creation of any more debt currency, by pre- 
scribing a limit to the bank loans of each State, and prohibiting the es- 
tablishment of any more banks to create a fiction of money and lend 
what has no existence. 

I trust the government will never again attempt to be concerned in 
the business of banking; but, in the exercise oftheir constitutional con- 
trol over commerce and the currency, Congress can further the business 
of bullion banking, which is the only means of regulating, and the only 
security for both, by establishing a safe depository for coin in the hands 
of commissioners, independent of the treasury, and beyond the control of 
the treasury officers, with authority to issue certificates therefor of con- 
venient denominations to furnish a portable, secure, and convenient 
national currency, to save the loss by abrasion and other cost of handling 
and of transporting gold. The government must be responsible for the 
safe keeping of the coin, dollar for dollar, against all outstanding certifi- 
cates, with a positive restriction of its power to remove the deposits from 
the custody of the commissioners. The certificates should be payable 
only where the deposit for the same is made, leaving to bankers and mer- 
chants the business of removing the coin on presentation of the certifi- 
cates, when the same shall be required. But the bullion or coin must 
be kept, at any cost of vaults and bolts and responsible custodians, while 
its ownership circulates ; otherwise it is utterly lost to the nation. 

This important subject needs a leading mind in Congress. Is there 
not some member who will make it his specialty and attend to it? In 
no other way can he do his country such essential service. ©. H. C. 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF GREYTOWN. 


In the United States Circuit Court.—September 14. Before Justice Nexson. 
Calvin Durand vs. George N. Hollins. 


Nexson, 0. J.—This is an action of trespass brought by the plaintiff to re- 
cover damages for the destruction of property by the defendant at San Juan 
del Norte, Nicaragua, otherwise called Greytown, on the 13th July, 1854. 

The defendant, among other defenses, has pleaded that he was a commander 
in the navy of the United States, and as such commanded a vessel-of-war called 
the Cyane, and was bound to obey the orders of the President of the United 
States, and of the Secretary of the Navy; and that by virtue of lawful and 
public orders of the President and Secretary, he did cause the place called Grey- 
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town by the naval force of the United States to be bombarded and set fire to, 
and which are fhe same alleged trespasses set forth in the declaration. 

There is also a plea setting forth in addition to the facts above stated, that 
the community at Greytown had forcibly usurped the possession of the place, 
and erected an independent government, not recognized by the United States, 
and had perpetrated acts of violence against the citizens of the United States 
and their property ; and baving on demand for redress, refused it, the defendant, 
under public orders from the President and Secretary, as a commander in the 
navy, and then in commund of the Cyane, did cause the place to be bombarded 
and set on fire, as he lawfully might for the cause aforesaid. 

To these pleas the plaintiff demurred, and the defendant joined in demurrer. 

The principal ground of objection to the pleas, as a defense to the action, is 
that neither the President nor Secretary had authority to give the orders there 
relied on to the defendant, and hence that they afforded no ground of justifica- 
tion. 

The executive power, under the constitution, is vested in the President of the 
United States, (Art. 11, See. 1.) He is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, (Sec. 2.) and has imposed upon him the duty to “ take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed,” (Sge. 3.) In organizing a government under the con- 
stitution, an executive deptrtment, called the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
was established, and a secretary placed at its head, to execute such duties as 
shall from time to time be enjoined on or intrusted to him by the President, 
agreeable to the constitution, relative to correspondences, commissions, or in- 
structions to or with public ministers or consuls from the United States, or to 
negotiate with public ministers from foreign States or princes, or to memorials 
or other applications from foreign public ministers or other foreigners, or to such 
other matters respecting foreign affairs as the President shall assign to said de- 
partment ; and furthermore, that the said secretary shall conduct the business of 
the said department in such manner as the President shall from time to time 
order or instruct. (Act of Congress, July 27, 1789, Sec. 1.) 

By a subsequent act, this department has been denominated the Department 
of State, and the head of it Secretary of State. 

There was also established another executive department, denominated the 
Department of the Navy, the chief officer of which is called the Secretary of 
the Navy, whose duty it shali be to execute such orders as he shall receive from 
the President relative to the procurement of naval stores and materials, and the 
construction, armament, equipment, and employment of vessels of war, as well 
as all other matters connected with the naval establishment of the United States. 
(Act of Congress, April 30, 1798, See. 1.) 

As the executive head of the nation, the President is made the only legitimate 
organ of the general government to open and carry on correspondence or negotia- 
tions with foreign pations in matters concerning the interest of the country or 
its citizens. It is to him, also, the citizens abroad must look for protection of 
person and of property, and for the faithful execution of the laws existing and 
intended for their protection. For this purpose, the whole executive power of 
the country is placed in his hands, under the constitution, and laws passed in 
pursuance thereof; and different departments of government have been organized, 
through which this power may be most conveniently executed, whether by 
negotiation or by force—a Departinent of State and of the Navy. 

Now, as it respects the interposition of the executive abroad, for the protec- 
tion of the lives or property of the citizen, the duty must, of necessity, rest in 
the discretion of the President. Acts of lawless violence, or of threatened 
violence to the citizen or his property, cannot be anticipated, and provided for ; 
and the protection, to be effectual or of any avail may, not unfrequently, require 
the most prompt and decided action. Under our system of government the 
citizen abroad is as much entitled to protection as the citizen at home. The 
great object and duty of government are the protection of the lives, liberty, and 
property of the people composing it, whether abroad or at home; and any 
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vernment failing in the accomplishment of the object, or performance of the 
uty, is not worth preserving. 

e have said that the interposition of the President abroad for the protee- 
tion of the citizen must necessarily rest in his discretion; and it is quite clear 
that, in all cases, where a public act or order rests in executive discretion, neither 
he nor his authorized agent is personally civilly responsible for the consequences. 

As observed by Marsnat, Ch. J., in Marbury vs. Madison, (1 Cranch, 165.) 
“ By the constituton of the United States, the President is invested with cer- 
tain important political powers, in the exercise of which he is to use his own 
discretion, and is accountable only to his country in his political character, and 
to his own conscience. ‘To aid him in the performance of these duties, he is 
authorized to appoint certain officers, who act by his authority and in conformity 
with his orders. In such cases, their acts are his acts; and, whatever opinion 
may be entertained of the manner in which executive discretion may be used, 
still there exists, and can exist, no power to control that discretion. The sub- 
jects are political; they respect the nation, not individual rights, and being in- 
trusted to the executive, the decision of the executive is conclusive.” 

This is a sound principle, and goverus the present case. ‘The question whether 
it was the duty of the President to interpose for the protection of the citizens 
at Greytown against an irresponsible and marauding community that had estab- 
lished itself there, was a public political question, in which the government, as 
well as the citizens whose interests were involved, was concerned. and which 
belonged to the executive to determine ; and his decision is final aud conclusive, 
and justified the defendant in the execution of his orders through the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Judgment for the defendant. 


ALLEGED FRAUD ON THE REVENUE. 


In the United States District Court. Before Hon. Judge Berrs. The Uni- 
ted States vs. 126 bales of padding. 


The libel in this case alleged that Collector Scuent, in September last, at the 
city of New York, seized, as forfeited to the United States, the 126 bales of 
padding imported into the port of New York subject to duties and entered ; that 
an invoice was produced and left with the Collector. That upon an examina- 
tion and appraisement the packages and invoice were found to have been made 
up with intent, by false valuation, extension, and otherwise, to evade and defraud 
the revenue of the United States in this, that the goods contained in the packages 
were valued in,the said invoice at a less price than the actual market value or 
wholesale price abroad of the goods at the period of exportation to the United 
States, thereby intending to defraud the United States by paying less duty on 
said goods than the amount which the same were required by law to pay on the 
importation thereof into the United States. Also that the goods were invoiced 
at a much Jess price than the actual costs thereof, with intent to evade and de- 
fraud the revenue ; and that the goods, by reason aforesaid, became forfeited to 
the government. ‘The libel prayed for a decree of the court condemning the 
goods. GerorGE Brown, of the firm of Smreron & Brown, intervening for 
James Smieton and others, of Dundee, in Scotland, appeared and claimed the 
merchandise, averring that his said firm were in the possession thereof, at the 
time of the seizure by the Marshal, as agents of James Sureron and others, the 
owners, The claimant, GkorGE Brown, also put in an answer by James B. 
Craia, Esq., his procter, claiming that the merchandise did not become forfeited, 
as alleged. A consent was given by the proctor for the claimant that a decree 
of condemnation and forfeiture be entered, and the merchandise be delivered to 
the claimants, upon payment by them of $18,300 25—the appraised value—into 
the registry of the court. The United States District Attorney consented that 
the merchandise be discharged from custody, upon the claimants filing swora 
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claim, paying into the registry of the court $18,300 25—being the appraised 
value of the same—and consenting to a decree of condemnation and forferture, 

The court entered a decree, which, after reciting that the goods having been 
attached by the Marshal, and no defence to the libel of information having been 
interposed, and the claimants having paid into the registry of the court $18,300 25, 
as the appraised value of the goods, on filing consents of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney and proctor for claimants, ordered that the goods be condemned 
as forfeited to the United States, and that out of the proceeds paid by the 
claimants into court the clerk pay the taxed costs, and pay the balance of the 
money to the Collector. to be by him distributed according to law. Amount 
paid to Collector $17,962 75. 


THE SCHUYLER FRAUDS AND THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD STOCK. 


In the United States Circuit Court.—September 14. Before Justice Netson. 
Charles Illius vs. the New York and New Haven Railroad Company. 


Netson, C. J.—The question in this case is, whether the defendants are re- 
sponsible for the spurious certificates of stock issued by Scuuyier, the president 
of the company, and transfer agent of the stock, which certificates have passed 
into the hands of a bona fide holder for value. 

The question has been twice before the Court of Appeals of this State, and 
after a very full and able examination, has been determined in the negative. (3 
Kern. 599, Mech. Bank vs. New York and New Haven Railroad Co., and 17 
N. Y. R., p. 592, New York and New Haven Railroad Co. vs. Schuyler, Cross, 
&c.) The action in the first case was founded on one of these certificates, and 

resented the question directly, raised in the present case upon the demurrers. 

t was also necessarily involved in the second case, and the principle of the first 
again affirmed. According to our view of the practice of the federal courts in 
similar and analogous cases, these courts follow the decisions of the highest 
State judicial tribunal, the question involved being one essentially of local law ; 
and without, therefore, expressing any opinion upon the law of the case, we shall, 
in pursuance of the decision in the cases above referred to, direct judgment to 
be entered upon the demurrers in favor of the defendant. 


ADVANCES ON COTTON. 
The following cases before the United States Circuit Court of Rhode Island 
are interesting to the cotton trade :— . 
The Bank of the State of South Carolina vs. Bieknall & Skinner. 


This was a suit in equity brought to compel the defendants to deliver up a 
quantity of cotton shipped to them for sale by Micuaet Lacarvs, of Charleston, 
under whom the bank claimed, the complainants offering to deliver up to the 
defendants the bills accepted by them which had been drawn against the ship- 
ment. ‘he bill sustained as to a portion of the specific cotton admitted to have 
been in the hands of the defendants at the date of the commencement of the 
suit, and decree for the plaintiffs accordingly. 


The Bank of the State of South Carolina vs. Bicknall & Skinner and the 
Commercial Mutual Insurance Company. 


The facts in this case were similar to those in the last-named suit, except that 
the cotton had been lost by the perils of the sea on the voyage from Charleston 
to New York. It had been insured by the consignees under an open policy, and 
the complainants claimed that they were entitled to the insurance money upon 
returning the bills accepted against the shipment. This claim was not sustained 
by the court, and the bill was dismissed. 
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TO IMPORTS—EFFECT ON EXCHANGES—LARGER PORTION OF BREADSTUFFS—TABLE OF EXtORTS— 
GRAIN AT THE WEST-—MILWAUKEE—CHICAGO—RAILROADS—RISE IN VALUES—ABSORPTION OF 
FUNDS—CAPITAL AT CALL~-GRAIN FOR FREIGHTS—NO SPECULATION AT THE WEST—MONEY IN THB 
STOCK MARKET—BANK LOANS—CONTRACTION COMPARATIVE— LOANS ON THE MARKET—-RATES OF 
MONEY—REMITTANCES~—STERLING BILLS—RATES OF EXCHANGE—CURRENT OF SPECIE—GOLD 
SHIPMENTS—SPKCIE IN THE CITY~:ASSAY-OFFICE—MINT. 


Tne progress of business has been satisfactory since the commencement of 
the crop year. The cotton movement has been such as not to attract much 
money, and the grain export has been affected by the fluctuating news from 
Europe in regard to the extent of the damage done to the harvests. The gen- 
eral course of events has been to keep prices at rates which have allowed the 
produce to flow freely out, and, by so doing, to carry the exports of the port of 
New York to an extraordinary high figure. ‘The summary of September 
trade, the details of which will be found in the usual tables annexed, bas been 
as follows :— Domestic exports, Total exports. Imports. 
PN oe ig yy as oi wag oe $3,772,124 $10,864,731 $14,266,888 
BBG as ccecesscsccccecsoees 5,228,637 7,486,586 14,021,725 
MR, CAG wi Ke 8 oa 6b 6% oc be 7,045,202 11,860,800 15,309,400 

4,218,254 6,193,100 16,847,400 
8,521,992 7,135,800 15,473,300 

4,946,612 14,037,500 16,643,600 

Me eeeccees ° 9,232,931 13,658,700 16,260,500 

The exports of domestic produce are nearly double those of the last year, and 
also of the average for September of the previous seven years. This large ex- 
port has been composed of breadstutfs to a very considerable extent; but it is 
to be observed that the exports of specie are nearly as large as in former years 
except the last, notwithstanding the large exports of produce. It results from 
this that the exports of this port are gradually assimilating to its imports. 
Thus, in 1858 the exports for the month were forty per cent of the imports. In 
1859 they were one-half the imports nearly, and this year they are ninety-five 
per cent of the imports. Such a state of the exchanges of this city cannot but 
lead to abundance of money, since the equalization of the local trade of the 
city, by larger exports of domestic produce, throws a larger surplus of bills, 
based upon the Southern exports, upon the market. This feature has been ap- 
parent during the nine months, and the following are some of the leading arti- 
cles that make up the increase :— 

EXPORT FROM NEW YORK OF SEVERAL ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FOR NINE MONTHS. 
Articles. 1898. 1859. [N60 
OE eee 1,012,666 563,223 1,269,687 
ik i diccsccsevccedces cece sOMM 8,025,332 33,886 6,664,566 
GOD icchin ccd bo csduscdvacccesectsaces 1,578,898 168,790 1,889,321 
Bens écdace-iccccs cect one DOR 48,604 65,074 79,911 
EOD cabs: cab ic uecdecsdeendesees Ue 57,025 103,652 91,570 
SOE nie tikes o's i oBbs concvess eos. WORE 175,484 55,833 143,536 
APG. cesceccccncccccecccsecesoeseces 95,280 63,623 130,845 
OROGR.. oc acecscscosecccecccccvce aes 28,110 50,000 187,609 
PR iv ckk btn daed bdcteceses 50,965 54,304 65,457 

“ manufactured...........10U lbs, 32,298 42,183 52,771 
ap. 17,055 17,701 94,915 
DO ogc cccsttcchevavess eRe 45,319 59,626 75,904 
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The forward movement of grain continues without much affecting the price, 
since the supply is held to be very large, and so manifests itself in the extended 
movement at the West. The receipts of grain at Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Buffalo have been as follows, to October 1 :— 





——Milwaukee.—— Chicago. ~ Buffalo. 
1869. 1860. 1809, 1860. 1860. 
Wheat in flour..bush. 651,110 856,100 3,631,515 1,842,820 8,726,195 
Wheat............. 3,268,617 4,877.247 8,060,766 9,116,438 9,850,469 
Corp. .....eeeeeeeee 181,866 90,124 5,401,870 14,101,415 9,850,905 
296,002 186,887 1,757,696 1,181,409 899,106 
70,347 75,626 652,696 = 821,205 99,958 
15,630 23,004 233,514 —«:198,690 35,085 


hi 





Total.......... 6,882,065 6,458,988 19,738,051 26,755,972 24,461,698 


The supplies this year are for nine months, against those of the whole of last 
year. The result is a larger increase, and it has come forward to those primary 
grain ports, over the various railroads, at falling prices, since the quantities to 
be carried on the lakes have sent up rates of freight, while there has been no 
answering demand at the place of destination to sustain the prices to a rate 
corresponding with the enhanced rate of transportation. There has, therefore, 
not remained much over to the growers; but the grain sent forward has been 
applied to debts in a satisfying manner, if it has left little surplus towards new 
business. The abundance at the West is at all events satisfactory, since the 
wants of the South and East will be the more easily supplied. The moderate 
course of the crops coming forward in discharge of debts, without being accom- 
panied by any speculative excitement that would attract much money, has had 
a tendency to keep money abundant on the seaboard, and the rates on short 
business paper ure about the same as last year. At call there has been more 
demand for money, sirce the ease of the market aided the hopes arising from 
large crops, to promote a good deal of stock speculation, which has absorbed 
much money. In June, money at call was 4$ a 5, and is now 6} a 7, a rise of 
two per cent, The rise which has taken place ia railroad stocks is as follows :— 

June 15, — -——-October 10.-—~ 

Capital. Price. Value. Price. Value. 
New York Central...........00+- $24,182,400 81 $19,000,000 yu $21,780,000 
Illinois 25,000,000 60 15,000,000 87 22,000,000 

i 11,000,000 1,870,000 40 4,400,000 
SIOOOT: TEIGOE... 0.0 nn cecknscesesens 8,770,926 46 1,784,200 64 2,360,000 
Hariem 4,217,100 13 630,000 20 843,400 
Harlem, preferred.......-+++++00+ 1,500,000 545,000 50 750,000 
Reading 11,787,041 4,494,816 46 6,382.000 

fichigan Central 6,057,840 5 «= s- 2,760,000 78 4,200,000 
Michigan So. and No. Ind 6,081,800 608,180 24 1620420 
i - ts Guar. Stock 2,893,600 667,000 50 1,446,800 
Galena and Chicago 6,026,400 3,750,000 77 4,620,000 
Cleveland and Toledo......... ... 8,843,712 ¢ 1,010.000 47 = 1,561,000 
Chicago and Rock Island 5,603,000 6 8,752,000 78 4,366,000 
Milwaukee and Mississippi 8,696,693 175,000 15 625,000 


os —_ —_—— 








.» $55,906,196 .. $75,746,620 
45 62 


Thus the speculation has produced a rise of $20,000,000 in, the market value- 
of stocks, which, with the exception of the New York Central, pay no divi- 
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dends. These stocks had been all exceedingly depressed, and, to some extent, 
dead in the hands of the holders as a consequence of that depression. A sum 
of $20,000,000 has been added to their values, and, as a consequence, much of 
it has become active. ‘This has, however, absorbed a great deal of money in the 
hands of the public, and gives employment to capital of banks and individuals 
at call. The basis on which this rise in value was brought about was the pre- 
sumed improvement in general business that was to grow out of the large West- 
erv crops. ‘The railroads were, it was hoped, to do a large carrying trade, as 
well of the crops to market as of return trade, as a consequence of the sales of 
that produce, That the railroads have earned more is true, and the Western 
roads show, some of them, a considerable increase in revenue. ‘This increase. 
for a few months during which the bulk of the grain comes to market, is not an 
indication, however, of the earnings for the year. The large portion of the 
business of the roads in former years was derived from passengers who were en- 
gaged in railroad building, land speculation, and other employments. This may 
not return immediately, but the steady prosperity of the West may result more 
from the realization of crops at fair prices. The railroads are undoubtedly an 
important item in her welfare ; but the cost of these roads, many of them, was 
run up, by extravagance and worse conduct, to points too high for a regular 
and healthy business to pay. During the depression of the past four years a 
good show has been sought by keeping down even necessary expenses, and the 
first returns of prosperity are required to make good the neglected repairs of 
the past two years, hence the dividends that are looked for fade in the distance 
in many cases. ‘The market received a strong hint of that nature in the unex- 
pected passage of the dividends of the Rock Island Railroad, after hopes of its 
payment had been entertained up to the last hour. 

The absorption of money in the stock market, great as it is, has not materi- 
ally affected the rate, although the bank loans have at the same time undergone 
a material decline. The highest point in New York city bank loans this year 
was August 25, aud, as compared with the last year, the movement was as fol- 
lows :-— 














1857. I8d8, 1899, 1800. 
August 21...... $11€,588,919 $126,004,424 $8119,541,070  $130,578,997 
October 15...... 101,917,569 124,216,701 117,289,067 122,307,138 
Decrease ..... $14,671,350 $1,787,728 $252,003 $8,271,758 


This presents the curious fact that the bank curtailment this year has been 
half as much, in the business season, as that which accompanied the great’ panic 
of 1857, and which ended in suspension in the first week of October. The 
failure of the Artisans Bank accounts for $1,300,000 of the curtailment. There 
has been, undoubtedly, a considerable contraction of business attending the ex- 
citement of the presidential canvass, and the diminished demand for money for 
general purposes has resulted, while the supply on call has been the greater. 
There have been two loans negotiated : one of $450,000, five per cent, payable 
in fifteen years, of the State of New York, It was taken at 1.82 per cent a 3. 
A Floating Debt Fund Stock of the city of New York, opened September 18, 
1860, redeemable in eighteen years, was taken at a range of 101.07 to 103.00. 
The rates of money are quoted as follows :— 


2 artis ae 
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Jan, Ist, 1859. 
Wa, 1Ghcic-an os 
Mar. Ist...... 
Apr. Ist...... 
May Ist...... 
ath, Si ewss's 
July Ist.....- 
Aug, Ist.....- 
Sept. lst...... 
Oct. Ist....... 
Nov. Ist......- 
Dec, Ist....... 
Dee. 17th...... 
Jan, Ist, 1860.. 
Jan. 15th...... 
Feb, Ist....... 
Feb. 15th..... 


Apr. 15th..... 
May Ist...... 


June 15th .... 
July Ist...... 
July 15th,.... 
Aug. Ist,..... 
Aug. 15th...... 
Sept. Ist, 
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o—— On call.—— — 


Stocks, 
a 44 
ao 


-———Indorsed—— — 

60 days. 4 a6 mos, 
56 af 
6 al 


4 ad 
6 ab 
44a 54 
56 a 54 
6 abs 
64a 
64a7 
64a 74 
6 al 
64a7 
64 a7} 
6 aT 
7 all} 
7 alt 
83a 9 
83 a9 
7 al} 
7 allt 
6 al 
5406 
54a6 
5 aé 
5 aé 
5 a6 
44a5 
-- ad 
-- ad 
5 a6 
6 a6} 
64a7 


APnarrrearecasn 


Single 
names. 
6 al 


7 alt 


Other 


llal2 
10a12 
10012 
10a 12 
9a 10 
9al0 
9a10 
9a10 
8a9 
6a 7} 
Tait 
Tait 
ita 84 
8 aQ 
9 al2 


Not well 
known. 
8al0 
9al0 
9a10 
g9al0 
10a12 
10a12 
12a 15 
12a15 
12a16 
12a18 
12aI18 
12a18 
12a18 
12a18 
15 a 20 
15 a 20 
15a18 
15a18 
15a18 
llal8 
llals 
llal2 
10a 12 
9a10 
8a 9 
8a 9 
8a 9 
9a10 
9al10 
12 a 24 


9 294 100104 


7 al} T4a8 6ta74 
Oct. let....... 64a7 64a74 8 a8h 9 ald 12a20 


Oct. 15th..... 64a7 6ha7t 8 a8t 9 210 12020 


These show a considerable and steady advance for long time paper not ‘* gilt- 
edge,” but for business paper there was latterly rather a scarcity. ‘The ease of 


Sept. 15th..... 


the market facilitated, to a considerable extent, the remittances on account of 
importations ; but the supply of bills was equal to the demand, and rates were 


rather on the decline than otherwise. 


The market for sterling has shown a re- 


markable steadiness since May, the rate hardly varying from 94 a 9§, against a 
range last year of 10} a 10}. 


RATES OF BILLS IN NEW YORE. 


HNN ee HH HAN Hr I rn or 
. ce ee Fy 


Paris. 


-18ga5. 
-2lia5. 
189 a5. 
18sad. 
-ligad. 
-li4 a5. 
18$a5. 
-l6pa 5d. 
.13¢a5. 
.138a5. 
184 a 5. 
138 a5. 


Amsterdam. 


4lga41g 
4lza4l4 
414.41} 
41ga413 
4ifa4lg 
418 a 414 
4l¢a 41% 
4lga4l} 
41}a41¥ 
4lga4l1j 
41ga41i 
4lga 414 
4lga41¢ 
414.a41% 
4180 41% 
4lga414 
4lga4lq 
41g a 41¢ 
414.0 41% 
4l4a 41% 


Frankfort. 
4lga41} 
4l¢a 41} 
41ga 41% 
4l¢a 41% 
41ga41¢ 
4180414 
414 a418 
4lga 41% 
4lga42 
41d a 42 
4lga 42 
41g a42 
4lga42 
4l¥a41} 
4li a4? 
4lga42 
4l4a42 
418042 
41$a41f 
41g a 414 


The rates have been as follows :-— 


Hamburg. 
364 a B64 
368 a 362 
368 a 368 
864 a 364 
86% a 864 
36% a S64 
36§ a 864 
864 a 363 
3864 a 86] 
362 a 37 
87 a 874 
362 a 3874 
86% a 37 
36% a 387 
362 a 87 
365 a 374 
365 a 37 
86§ a 364 
86% a 864 
364 a 363 


Berlin. 
73 a kt 
732 a7384 
738 a 738 
73% a 784 
75g a 784 
734 a 73% 
738¢ a 788 
73¢ a 738 
734 a 738 
73% a 784 
733 a 783 
73§ a 73g 
734 a 734 
73% a 734 
734 a 734 
732 a 734 
738 a 73% 
733 a 784 
734 a 734 
784 a 738 
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The shipment from Boston during the month of September was only $61,841. 
These rates have had an influence upon the specie movement, which has, how- 
ever, this year been moderate, as well in receipts as inexport. ‘The great source 
of gold supply, California, does not now demand so much merchandise or pre- 
duce from this port as formerly, and, as a matter of course, the current of gold 
is less deep or rapid. In respect of breadstuffs, the current is reversed, and 
wheat comes now in large quantities and of a character fitted for the foreign 
market. It is a white wheat and hard. In years like this, when food is in de- 
mand abroad, and England must buy it and give gold for it, it answers all the 
purpose of gold to send it thither from the gold countries, The specie move- 
ment has been as follows :— 




























GOLD BECEIVED FROM CALIFORNIA AND EXPORTED FROM NEW YORK WEEKLY, WITH THE 
AMOUNT OF SPECIE IN SUB-TREASURY, AND THE TOTAL IN THE CITY, 











- 1859. om 1860. ~ 
Specie in Total i 
Received. Exported. Received. Exported. sub-treasury. in the city, a: 
TaD. Terceee ceccecee $1,052,568 ..... e+» $85,080 $7,737,965 $25,600,699 ; 
14.....- $1,376,300 218,049 1,788,666 88,482 7,729,646 26,470,512 : 
Biiiicaed:  secewes ° 567,398 ....e00e- 259,400 8,852,485 27,585,970 
28...... 1,210,718 467,694 1,760,582 81,800 8,957,123 29,020,862 
We Bai sees Ves eee 606,969 94,569 427,457 9,010,569 28,934,870 


ll..ese. 1,819,928 861,550 1,476,621 92,350 9,676,732 29,464,299 i 
WB.cecee ceceeces 1,013,780 ........ 592,997 10,012,572 30,608,762 t 
26...... 1,287,967 858,354 1,898,179 202,000 8,955,203 29-729.199 
























WS ick da): oe pasnas 1,427,556 382,508 667,282 8,734,028 31,820,840 g 
ae "938,130 307,106 1,198,711 115,473 8,237,909 30,139,089 £ 
Mindvas Cateaase 870,578 152,000 429,260 8,099,409 31,271,247 
Mss "bes ness 208,955 895,336 465,115 8,122,672 31,408,876 
Oe 1,082,314 1,843,059 155,110 706,006 8,026,492 31,447,251 

pe, I ay Core 8 ere ene 310,088 7,562,885 30,162,017 
14...... 1,404,210 1,687,104 1,146,211 680,010 7,714,000 31,640,982 
QDeeeees seecsece EAUC REO io iescicc 241,503 7,531,483 30,764,897 ve 
heeds 1,728,352 1,680,748 1,465,887 1,774,767 17,668,723 30,848,582 i 

May 6. 000 ceccee 2,160,297 vc ccnses 2,355,117 7,041,143 30,856,889 q 
iio 1,480,115 1,926,491 1,382 1158 683,881 6,539,414 29,819,801 
sys eb cascade OS ae ee 1,251,177 6,864,148 30,599,341 
26...... 1,988,669 6,126,648 1,619,708 1,817,773 6,982,660 30,414,433 

Pg ere eee 2,825,972 .....66+ 1,719,188 6,621,100 31,196,557 
_ ee 1,513,978 1,877,294 «.eee 1,642,466 6,620,622 30,406,208 
tics abesnae 1,669,268 1,385,652 2,526,478 6,426,755 30,537,000 
Occ kehevace SEE. wkbckas 1,417,757 6,826,894 29,677,815 
ee 2,041,237 1,861,163 1,541,580 1,962,776 6,253,357 28,717,607 

GO Biss Neidins 1A0G 0S * 6. is. 1,166,773 5,187,468 27,939,162 
| rere 1,736,861 2,496,127 1,514,884 1,283,185 5,404,367 28,156,061 
Ties” bweks 0 © 2,030,220 673,290 1,624,280 5,432,789 28,876,438 
SS ..: 2,145,000 2,344,040 ........ 1,880,497 5,112,942 28,212,668 

BS oan’ eanieen 1,284,855 988,676 1,789,259 5,559,922 27,688,011 
| Ore 1,860,274 1,505,889 sie 1,857,198 5,732,534 27,312,974 
BR sin od ‘basspace 1,694,988 ........ 2,188,281 5,902,350 26,911,000 
ks... . 2,126,882 1,584,879 "798,832 1,730,696 5,985,545 26,105,279 

Sept.1...... *962,030 509,649 950,000 1,802 266 5,607,627 24,642,700 
8...... 2,046,006 2,868,885 ....... 1,198,893 5,333,650 24,721,300 
OOS a ae Ve 1,760,381 791 ‘660 1,088,923 5,636,367 24,597,300 
O85. 4. 2,042,368 2,727,194 ........ 533,843 5,448,804 24,435,400 a 
OB sics wees «e+ 1,414,590 1,202,657 900,700 5,228,432 25,400,400 { 

Oct. 7...... $2,860,670 727,981 ........ 689,419 4,991,575 25,139,800 ‘ 


16...... 1,883,670 1,480,833 1,971,645 16,679 4,496,881 24,770,669 


oes ee a ee SS ee 


Total.,... 34,315,004 60,156,641 27,606,761 89,668,991 ........ 

















* Sides Sew Ovens, - $300,000 silver from Mexico, 
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This gives a decline of over $19,000,000 in the shipment, as compared with 
last year, when, however, the export was unusually large. Notwithstanding this 
decline, the amount in the city does not vary materially from what it was at the 
same date last year. The operations of the assay-office for the month has not 
been important, as follows :-— 


NEW YORK ASSAY-OFFICE, 


————— Foreign. ~ e United States. = Payments 
old. Silver. Silver. in 
Coin. Bullion. Coin. Bullion. Gold, Coin. Bullion, Bars. Coin, 
Jan. 14,000 18,000 11,200 14,000 2,478,000 1,800 20,000 647,000 1,910,000 
Feb. 5,000 28,000 6;500 24,000 951,000 .... 7,500 982,000 90,000 
Mar. 8,000 15,000 28,400 5,500 267,000 1,100 2,500 180,000 142,500 
Apr. 8,000 32,000 14,500 10,000 188,000 3,700 8,800 187,000 70,000 
May 11,200 20,800 25,500 18,000 176,000 7,000 16,500 280,000 45,000 
June 12,000 19,000 10,000 4,000 147,000 1,750 2,750 158,000 38,500 
July 9,500 18,000 12,800 8,000 159,500 1,200 38,000 140,000 172,000 
Aug. 12,000 14,000 16,000 14,100 208,000 1,000 3,900 190,000 79,000 
Sept. 13,000 41,000 17,500 14,000 323,000 .... 8,500 350,000 57,000 








Tot. 92,700 209,800 127,400 111,600 4,892,500 17,550 ‘70,450 3,014,000 3,801,000 
59 99,000 104,000 832,780 64,900 2,558,600 12,900 81,920 2,519,000 1,030,100 


There has been a little more demand for bars, it appears, but there is not so 
much change as in the movement of the mint, which shows great activity after 
having been out of operation during August, as follows :— 


UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 

-—— Deposits——-—_- Coinage. aaa 

Gold. Silver. Gold, Silver. Cents. Total 
January $200,000 $41,000 $1,024,568 $41,000 $24,000 $1,090,568 
February 1,838,578 385,573 1,632,160 21,600 24,000 1,677,760 
144,478 82,255 317,451 182,989 29,000 479,440 
281,891 49,764 252,756 88,481 80,000 321,188 
90,828 72,468 133,004 81,100 85,000 249,104 
54,893 54,676 63,718 97,160 24,000 184,878 
97,041 14,181 101,975 87,000 16,660 205,635 

132,188 22,741 No coinage. 

September ‘eine 2,174,100 29,587 2,181,460 86,000 4,000 2,221,460 








Total,1860... $5,833,939 $412,175 $5,607,078 $535,186 $186,660 $7,042,088 
Total,1859... 1,080,730 729,160 959,280 765,996 260,000 3,795,166 

The coinage of gold was large for the month. 

The imports at the port for the month of September have been less than for 
the corresponding month last year, but they slightly exceed those of the same 
month in 1858. The quantity entered for warehouse has also been larger than 
last year, but the withdrawals have been much larger, showing a diminution of 
$2,400,000 in bond :— 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN SEPTEMBER, 
1897. 1838. 1849. 1860, 
Entered for consumption......... $8,841,867 $11,180,528 $12,470,440 $11,516,137 
Entered for warehousing........ 5,428,203 2,900,700 = 2,177,966 2,885,734 
Free goors,.... coscccccccseoss 1,772,505 1,258,829 1,810,626 2,652,382 
Specie and bullion ........+++++ 805,285 188,283 184,553 255,695 








Total entered at the port........ $16,847,360 $16,478,295 $16,643,585 $16,260,450 
Withdrawn from warehouse...... 2,882,046 2,905,062 2898441 4,007,272 


The quantities entered for warehouse in September, 1857, marked the panic 
which then prevailed. In the subsequent year the amount entered for con- 
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sumption marked that of the sales. Last year the withdrawals were more than 
the entries for warehouse, and this year the same feature is exaggerated. The 
imports of goods for quarter, and for the three quarters since January, are less 
than last year :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR NINE MONTHS, FROM JANUARY IST, 


1857, 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Entered for consumption........ 114,522,999 $76,582,434 144,397,670 129,786,408 
Entered for warehousing........ 56,855,878 20,232,150 28,851,768 32,895,995 
Free goods, sececccecccesccees 15,504,705 16,552,095 23,160,678 21,469,063 
Specie and bullion ............ 6,679,914 2,021,178 1,834,054 1,147,633 
Total entered at the port....... 193,563,491 115,887,852 197,744,170 184,799,029 
Withdrawn from warehouse..... 32,122,274 31,097,577 20,305,309 24,090,689 





The quantity of goods in bond has been reduced during the month $1,500,000, 
notwithstanding the large imports :-- 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT OF FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FROM JANUARY Isr. 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
First quarter...........+++++++ $65,666,728 $29,044,464 $59,116,788 $64,702,778 
Second quarter ............ w+» 55,262,699 32,740,170 70,048,086 53,025,238 
Third quarter........... sesseee 72,634,064 53,603,218 68,579,296 67,081,000 








Total, nine months ........ 193,563,491 115,387,852 197,744,170 184,809,016 


The imports of dry goods for consumption in September of the present year 
are somewhat larger than for the same month last year, and for any previous 
year, excepting 1856. The increase is mostly woolens and silk. The quantities 
put upon market, it will be seen, exceed by $350,000 the amount that entered 
the port :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1857. 1858. 1899. 1860. 
Manufactures of wool..........+ $1,362,495 $1,910,232 $2,005,381 $2,292,869 
Manufactures of cotton......... 820,449 881,692 862,065 595,726 
Manufactures of silk........... 1,848,572 2,077,703 1,998,329 2,476,255 
Manufactures of flax........... 875,298 404,768 614,980 485,836 
Miscellaneous dry goods,......+. 828,275 801,912 518,268 636,054 





Total... .cccccceseccceses $4,235,084 $5,576,307 $5,990,973 $6,486,740 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1857. 1858. 1859 1860 
Manufactures of wool........+. $330,889 $484,900 $317,469 $444,921 


Manufactures of cotton......... 87,362 128,765 96,581 171,237 
Manufactures of silk ...... ee 107,388 178,456 76,672 131,483 
Manufactures of flax............ 93,091 121,410 109,614 56,494 
Miscellaneous dry goods........+ 70,240 107,745 40,596 59,742 


Moan ents iderandensees $668,415 $1,021,276 $640,982 $863,828 
Add entered for consumption..... 4,235,084 5,576,307 5,990,973 6,486,740 





Total thrown upon market.. $4,903,499 $6,597,583 $6,631,905 $7,350,567 
VOL. XLIII.—NO. V. 38 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


1857. 1858, 1859. 1860. 

Manufactures of wool.... ..... $920,825 $178,150 $185,812 $177,805 
Manufactures of cotton......... 455,549 100,492 115,460 196,796 
Manufactures of silk..........- 440,269 44,416 67,446 44,397 
Manufactures of flax..........- 420,909 49,048 130,088 66777 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 198,146 46,607 88,287 85,196 

Total....scccseserecseeess $2,480,198 £448,708 $587,098 $520,971 
Add entered forconsumption.... 4,235,084 5,576,307 5,990,973 6,486,740 


Total entered at the port.... $6,665,282 $6,025,015 $6,528,066 $7,007,711 
This leaves the total imports of foreign dry goods at this port, since January 
Ist, $9,400,000 less than for the corresponding date of last year, while the 

amount put on the market is only $6,800,000 less than last year: — 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, FOR NINE MONTHS, 

FROM JANUARY Ist. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 
1857. 1858. 1859, 1860. 

Manufactures of wool.......... $19,010,964 $18,890,836 $28,875,357 $26,241,572 
Manufactures of cotton......... 18,748,081 9,557,996 18,868,286 12,502,882 
Manufactures of silk........... 21,911,711 14,459,562 27,476,406 28,967,659 


Manufactures of flax........... 5,044,818 38,859,963 8,089,840 5,870,131 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 5,380,866 2,698,170 4,695,304 4,938,418 











Total... .cccseccsvecseees $65,095,390 $41,966,527 $87,508,193 $78,020,157 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Manufactures of wool.......... $4,815,683 $4,003,246 $2,578,390 $2,889,608 
Manufactures of cotton......... 2,718,415 8,280,668 1,404,902 2,258,775 
Manufactures of silk .......... 3,862,866 8,065,465 796,003 1,480,609 
Manufactures of flax .......... 1,889,126 1,868,026 880,313 708,865 
Miscellaneous dry goods ....... 707,877 1,136,879 354,466 499,524 








Total... ..cceceeseceseces $18,498,967 $13,353,779 $6,014,074 $7,787,376 
Add entered for consumption.,.. 65,095,390 41,966,527 87,503,193 78,020,157 





Total thrown on market.... $78,589,357 $55,820,306 $93,517,267 $85,707,683 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


1857. 1808. 1869. 1860. 
Manufactures of wool.......... $6,650,196 $1,909,642 $2,886,053 $2,939,865 
Manufactures of cotton ..... --- 3,078,640 1,648,080 1,264,009 2,159,404 
Manufactures of silk .......... 4,647,896 1,032,557 784,493 1,810,618 
Manufactures of flax .......... 1,957,684 728,273 689,380 428,880 
Miscellaneous dry goods ....... 1,417,544 488,884 880,879 600,770 





Total. .....0. seceesesess $17,751,910 $5,802,886 $5,954,764 $6,339,382 
Add entered for consumption... 65,095,390 41,966,527 87,503,193 78,707,533 


Total entered at the port... $82,847,800 $47,768,918 $98,457,957 $86,046,915 
The total exports, exclusive of specie, shipped from New York to foreign 
ports in the month of September is $4,130,000 more than for the same period 
of last year, and more than. for September in any previous year. This results 
as well from the large cotton exports, as from the considerable revival in grain 
exports that followed the news of bad crops in Europe. We annex a com- 
parison for four years :— 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Domestic produce ............- $4,218,954 $3,521,992 $4,946,612 $9,232,981 
Foreign merchandise (free)...... 417,570 169,863 188,072 46,620 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).... 566,106 204,390 635,172 620,394 
Specie and bullion............... 990,476 3,239,591 8,267,681 38,758,734 





Total exports............-. $6,198,106 $7,135,886 $14,037,497 $13,658,679 
Total, exclusive of specie.... 5,202,680 3,896,245 5,769,816 9,599,945 


The shipments of specie for September have been larger than for the same 
month in any year except the last. The exports, exclusive of specie, from New 
York to foreign ports this year are larger than for any previous year, and 
$20,000,000 in excess over last year. The exports of specie show a large excess 
over any previous year except 1859 :— 

EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR NINE MONTHS, FROM JANUARY 1, 


1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Domestic produce.............+ $47,238,769 $41,534,618 $43,470,969 $63,527,320 
Foreign merchandise (free)....... 8,127,826 1,125,561 2,827,879 1,983,127 


Foreign merchandise (dutiable)... 4,104,150 2,986,672 3,447,668 4,136,725 
Specie and bullion............. 88,288,682 20,602,848 57,926,455 39,357,200 








Total exports............. $87,758,877 $66,249,699 107,172,971 109,004,300 
Total, exclusive of specie.... 54,465,245 45,646,851 49,246,561 69,647,100 


The cash duties received at New York show a diminution as compared with 
last year, following the lessened importation :— 
CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1858. 1859. 1860. 
First six months.......... $11,089,112 57 $19,912,181 99 $18,339,679 00 
In July...... Ne een 8,387,305 33 4,851,246 89 4,504,066 00 
Ss cows se eees's 8,545,119 O1 4,248,010 43 4,496,243 00 
In September...... indies 2,672,935 63 2,908,509 95 8,038,803 00 





Total since Jan. Ist..... $20,694,472 54 $31,514,949 26 $30,878,781 00 
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BALTIMORE LIABILITIES, 


The total liabilities of the city of Baltimore, including indorsements, will be 
found comprised under the following heads :— 


PMRMOOUD, DUPDOOOG 6 is ia oe cc cc ceesctavoce ssevcserccveece $400,919 
Internal improvements.......5.cccsnccecccccccscccssccvccere 4,963,215 
OS SEES OS IEE LAE OPE OO PET eT ee ET Tee TT 160,754 
Supply of water, say .....cc.eeeseeers PPITTTI CPTI T Teer eee 8,000,000 
Cumberland Valley selena wens chaduniih o> ¢ 500,000 
OW MBs oo cas on 00 0 0gneb 0100s sqeesedecetiee.cccccrccececs 250,000 
Pittsburg and Connelsville Railroad Co........sceesceeeeeecees 1,090,000 
Northwestern Virginia Railroad Co........ce-cecsesereccsecers 1,500,000 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad loan........ Ghasmnaseccesesvceces . 5,000,060 

Total September, 1860... .....ccrcescccccecccccscccerses $16,774,888 
Against these there is an aggregate sinking fund of, say...... coos 1,051,885 
Reducing liabilities of the city to a total Of....... cc. ceereeeeeee 15,723,003 


This should be further reduced by value of city property, estimated at not 
less than $800,000. 
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NEW ORLEANS UNITED STATES BRANCH MINT. 


The following statement of the deposits and coinage at the branch mint, New 
Orleans, from the lst of August, 1859, to the 31st of July, 1860, inclusive :— 


GOLD DEPOSITS, 


California gold NN CG ric hb ac 0c badiias eeess 
Other gold bullion........ 


Extracted from California gold .. 
Other silver bullion ..... 


Total gold and silver deposits........... Sse 
” : 1858-59...... 7 


Decrease...... 
Double eagles....... ; 


SILVER COINAGE, 
Pieces, 
245,000 
2,012,000 
888,000 
370,000 
1,060,000 
4,075,000 


Silver dollars ......-.. 

Half dollars 

Quarter dollars........ Siaueeses 

Dimes....... 

Half dimes .......... ass see's 
Total . 


In silver bars...... + nas deo ode 6 oh EE Se 


Total coinage, 4,086,800 pieces........e00+.- 
2 in 1858-59 





$89,394 26 
71,434 57 


$690 07 
1,310,927 21 


$72,000 00 
82,000 00 


Value. 
$245,000 00 
1,006,000 00 

97,000 00 
87,000 00 
53,000 00 


LEATHER FAILURES, 


The following is an interesting summary from the London Times of the re- 
sults of the late failures in the leather trade in London :— 


IN BANKRUPTCY, 


Liabilities. 
£744,448 
207,188 
168,306 
160,000 
69,721 
66,663 


Name. 
Streatfeild & Co 
Smith, Patient & Smith 
J. Herbert, Smith & Oo......... 


Francis & Hooper 
J. Clarke (firm R & J. Clarke). . 


m—— Assets. 
I 
Amount, 


£214,140 
87,097 
46,654 
40,000 
10,951 
18,474 


os 
i-a 
ao 


J. G. Sullivan 


50,000 


2,450 


$160,828 83 


1,311,617 28 


$1,472,446 11 
8,145,880 10 


$1,672,483 99 


154,000 00 


1,438,000 00 
29,209 41 


$1,621,209 41 
3,578,996 47 


$1,957,787 06 


Deficiency. 
£580,308 
170,041 
121,662 
110,000 
58,770 
53,189 
47,550 


a) 
pam COMRADE 


48,715 

31,000 
£1,530,991 £880,724 
38,072 


10,758 
5,200 


CROR WAN waFe 


Hooper & Parkinson 
J. Hooper........eeeeee eebeoee 


Total.. 
Deduct costs of winding up..... 


$2,957 
25,800 


£1,150,267 


ereeeeeeeeeeeeenee 


oon 
ar 





£1,530,591 
800,000 
14,000 


£342,652 4 6 £1,188,339 


Lawrence, Mortimore & Co....... ; Particulars not published, 


Benjamin Gibbs.,....... 
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WINDING UP OR COMPROMISED. 


Name. Liabilities. Amount, § : Deficiency. 
T. H. Mortimore...........-.00. £96,754 £56,356 £39,398 
W. & C. M. Mundy............. 69,948 32,988 26,960 
Edmund Buvelot............+. 57,790 16,209 41,581 
UIE Se ds dee ecatisecece 56,351 19,866 86,995 
PEs oo a Sas a Cdbccccccs 46,616 19,733 26,883 
TU dec cddbacesctovccs 44,482 9,696 34,736 
R. Mortimore........eccce0es 84,400 17,500 16,900 
ae 25,871 10,948 14,428 
Ridley & Son...... ee 23,084 5,366 17,718 
JORD BAKE? . ccs ccccccccccs 16,072 4,406 11,666 
D. & J. Mackintosh.......... eee 10,664 8,204 2,460 
John Morris ...... ° Oe OP ara 8,836 4,655 8,670 
D. Barclay & Sons .........4. 7,967 8,878 4,079 
W. J. Armstrong..........- 6,522 3,661 2,861 
W.A. Page he wesee avebe: eevce 6,500 8,580 2,920 


£499,806 £216,556 8 £283,250 


Draper & Co., Riper & Co., Paris, £15,000. T. Pittinc & Co., £60,000. 
Particulars not yet published. Jonaraan Priesrman, James MuLRHEAD, 
THomas Burcuer, Poote & Co., Mutrpock & Son, pay in full, with time. 
Particulars not published. 


Cwewek MeT AITO KH AO-ATC 





TOTALS, 
_ Asse 





ts. 
In the & 
Firms. Liabilities. Amounts, d. Deficiency. 
In bankruptcy.........+..- 9 £1,530,991 £342,652 6 £1,188,339 
WED. 0s caer cates 15 499,806 216,556 8 283,250 





24 £2,030,797 £559,208 6 £1,471,589 


Others not published......... 10 


Pci cccccestevese | & 


The losses falling upon the London joint-stock banks and discount companies 


are estimated at :— 
Estimated 
Paper held. loss. 


London Joint-Stock Bank.......+... ec erececcccccns £130,000 £40,000 
London and Westminster .... .... 

Bank of London........+.e++- 

City Bank...... Cc etocecsces secece 

Unity Bank .......... weeccceses obbceecees ccccces 

Union Bank of London........6..00--seeeeeeeeeeees 

Commercial .......... éeees ee ccccccerececcs ceeee 

London and County........... Cc eeeccceccceccvccsce 

London Discount Company .......+.ceeseeereeeres : 

National Discount Company....... ssee 

Mercantile Discount Company not published. 
General Discount Company ...-..seceeeeeeeeeeees not published. 


Total  eeeeee 


nn eee AAA 


WEALTH OF NEW YORK STATE. 

The State Assessors, at a recent meeting, fixed and equalized the valuation of 
the real and personal property of the several counties of New York for 1860, 
and in a table below we present the number of acres of land in each county, 
with the valuation of the property as fixed by the local Assessors for 1859 ; 
also, the valuation of the State Assessors for the same year, with their revisions 
for the year 1860. The object of equalizing the valuation of property through- 
out the State, is that each county may pay its proper proportion of the State 
tax :— 


i <r rs IAB eet 1 tcp 


Ee es ee eee ee 
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Local Assessors’ bag os as Valuation as 
valuation of fixed by fixed by 
personal and real Board of Kqual- Board of Equal 
er for ization for ization tor 


Acres of 


Countizs, land taxed in 


| man! OE 
Alleghany .......... 
PE Fe 
Oattaraugus......... 
Se in EEE: TELE 
Chatauqua . 
Chemung........... 
Chenango.......... 
CE hive Ga ditas 
Columbia... 

Cortland ... 

Delaware ......... 
Dutchess., et Ss 


eeeeeeee 


Franklin ... 
PNM hc ccc dccdiecs 
Genesee.. 

Greene ..... 
Hamilton........... 
Herkimer .......... 
Jefferson. ‘ 


Livingston... 
Madison 


Montgomery . 
New York.. 
Niagara...... 


oan 
Ontario . 


Queens .... 
Rensselaer .... 
Richmond 
Rockland 
Saratoga .. 
Schenectady... 
Schoharie . 


Suffolk .. 
Sullivan. ess sakes 
Tompkins...... espe 
Ulster..... Sere fees 
Warren..... é 
Washington ........ 
Wayne 
Westchester 
Wyoming ..... secs 
oR ee eee 
Total... 


$08,414 
641,093 
427,694 
801,311 
415,823 
651,982 
247,300 
543,996 
680,524 
877,300 
808,216 
878,495 
490,180 
612,847 
1,063,891 
997,053 
317,707 
315,557 
888,253 
775,076 
769,022 
733,089 
18,679 
748,909 
380,359 
490,280 
391,028 
228,000 
13,920 


885,000 
407,091 
592,379 
809,802 
293,389 
657,550 
608,795 
494,612 
357,556 
280,141 
368,000 
208,036 
27,560,588 


59. 
$39,241,648 
8,583,044 
7,418,726 
7,235,208 
19,214,844 
14,661,967 
7,093,887 
11,012,542 
6,197,478 
14,654,612 
5,783,069 
5,584,572 
29,076,783 
47,042,698 
4,442,759 
4,454,593 
4,272,766 
13,180,706 
7,208,239 
472,592 
9,992,617 
15,786,901 
106,914,629 
4,995,200 
15,322,283 
11,508,750 
27,632,631 
8,782,486 
552,008,742 
18,774,764 
16,641,107 
26,436,829 
17,414,614 
25,703,986 
9,623,636 
14,929,869 
12,063,554 
5,137,630 
20,283,225 
26,674,215 
7,437,318 
5,869,156 
11,895,425 
6,695,711 
6,426,399 
4,261,478 
10,655,718 
16,266,254 
14,922,167 
10,996,094 
4,134,995 
5,539,396 
7,491,625 
14,959,206 
2,575,761 
16,192,775 
13,991,775 
40,467,671 
8,353,838 
7,728,481 


1,416,290,837 


1859. 
$38,544,737 
8,035,120 
8,491,428 
6,620,148 
19,214,844 
14,270,102 
6,272,762 
10,962,405 
5,727,775 
18,365,430 
6,465,983 
8,210,352 
30,979,280 
40,751,841 
8,824,027 
4,149,270 
4,054,412 
11,650,136 
8,650,084 
470,333 
10,144,567 
15,935,769 


104,295,592 ° 


4,995,200 
14,306,555 
11,072,782 
26,232,076 

7,854,077 

582,903,476 
12,823,822 
25,639,379 
28,350,128 
16,445,575 
24,828,254 

9,682,789 
14,264,568 
12,172,802 

7,114,055 
22,343,083 
26,078,926 

9,728,402 

6,440,264 
12,048,356 

5,602,786 

7,850,381 

4,260,723 

7,809,547 
15,638,359 
18,991,732 
13,050,506 

4,132,995 

5,948,318 

7,574,265 
16,567,658 

2,519,380 
15,331,107 
13,857,157 
41,012,725 

7,750,822 

7,293,708 


1,404,907,679 


1860. 
$39,044,787 
8,035,120 
8,391,423 
6,620,148 
19,214,844 
14,270,102 
6,472,742 
10,500,000 
5,727,775 
18,365,430 
6,165,923 
8,210,352 
29,979,280 
47,251,841 
8,824,027 
4,149,270 
4,054,412 
11,650,136 
7,590,084 
470,333 
10,144,567 
15,935,769 
106,295,591 
8,495,200 
14,806,555 
11,072,782 
26,732,076 
7,854,077 
660,078,778 
12,823,822 
25,639,379 
28,350,128 
16,445,675 
24,525,254 
9,682,749 
14,254,368 
12,072,302 
6,114,055 
21,843,088 
26,278,926 
9,728,402 
5,440,260 
12,048,356 
5,602,786 
6,850,681 
4,280,723 
8,159,547 
15,683,359 
138,991,782 
12,050,506 
4,132,995 
5,848,318 
7,874,265 
15,567,658 
2,519,380 
15,331,105 
18,887.157 
41,012,725 
7,760,822 
7,298,708 


1,419,155,520 








30 
July 7 
14 


21 

28 
Aug. 4 
11 

18 

25 
Sept.1 
8 


15 
22 
29 
Oct. 6 
13 
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CITY WEEKLY BANK RETURNS, 
NEW YORK BANK RETURNS.—(CAPITAL, JAN., 1860, $69,833,682; 1859, $68,050,755.) 


Loans. 
124,597,668 
128,582,414 
123,845,931 
128,088,626 
124,091,982 
128,386,629 
124,206,031 
124,398,289 
125,012,700 
127,302,778 
127,562,848 
127,618,507 
128,388,223 
180,606,731 
129,919,015 
128,448,868 
127,085,667 
127,479,520 
126,184,532 
124,938,389 
125,110,700 
124,792 271 
125,481,963 
125,399,997 
125,886,565 
127,208,201 
127,244,241 
127,123,166 
128,427,489 
129,074,298 
139,118,247 
129,855,179 
129,950,346 
130,578,997 
129,029,176 
127,999,839 
127,002,728 
125,802,644 
124,849,426 
123.837,157 
122,307,138 


Specie. 

17,868,734 
18,740,866 
19,233,494 
20,063,789 
19,924,301 
19,787,567 
20,691,189 
20,773,896 
23,086,812 
21,861,180 
28,171,833 
28,286,204 
23,420.759 
22,599,132 
23,626,982 
23,233,314 
23,279,809 
23,815,746 
22,780,387 

28,735,193 

23,431,778 
24,535,457 
23,785,581 

24,110,558 
28,350,921 
22,464,250 
22,751,694 
23,641,357 
23,443,644 
28,099,726 
22,128,189 
21,579,740 
21,008,701 

20,119,779 

19,035,029 
19,187,713 
18,960,749 
18,988,603 
20,177,986 
20,147,828 
20,273,708 


Circulation, 


8,539,068 
8,090,548 
7,880,865 
7,760,761 
8,174,450 
8,185,109 
8,050,001 
7,928,595 
8,165,026 
8,419,633 
8,380,999 
8,385,266 
8,444,827 
8,929,228 
8,775,297 
8,790,459 
8,749,048 
9,391,861 
9,153,811 
9,035,522 
8,826,478 
8,774,068 
8,999,948 
8,828,786 
8,779,115 
8,745,182 
9,343,727 
8,075,528 
8,833,619 
8,760,252 
9,176,386 
9,129,885 
9,088,648 
9,142,006 
9,253,682 
9,538,824 
9,494,332 
9,480,871 
9,487,637 
9,570,507 
9,337,283 


Deposits. 
97,498,709 
99,247,743 
99,644,128 
98,520,793 
99,476,430 
98,146,463 

100,387,051 
100,622,481 
103,663,462 
104,813,906 
108,560,981 
107,505,395 
106,311,554 
109,193,464 
109,158,863 
108,145,233 
103,206,723 
108,505,388 
108,038,848 
106,229,724 
104,433,136 
104,268,785 

103,386,091 

104,031,268 
102,787,055 
102,496,762 
103,450,426 
106,899,678 
107,717,216 
105,524,100 
107,264,777 
105,505,399 
105,490,481 

104,423,122 
102,229,586 
101,185,086 
101,117,627 
101,311,780 
101,533,834 
103,281,058 
100,753,185 


Average 
clearings, 
22,684,854 
23,363,980 
22,813,547 
21,640,967 
21,898,736 
21,674,908 
22,061,811 
22,151,504 
22,787,290 
23,791,958 
25,562,858 
25,397,976 
22,889,523 
25,656,629 
24,256,270 
25,758,735 
21,891,290 
26,546,063 
27,802,174 
25,339,444 
24,309,496 
22,888,107 
22,776,108 
22,492,614 
22,116,242 
21,809,053 
22,119,106 
23,456,447 
23,457,781 
21,239,450 
23,417,789 
22,626,292 
22,934,365 
22,433,949 
22,561,086 
24,072,405 
24,257,872 
25,556,849 
25,150,441 
28,104,322 
25,930,584 


599 


Actual 
deposits. 
74,808,855 
75,883,763 
76,830,581 
76,879,826 
77,577,694 
76,471,055 
78,825,240 
78,470,977 
80,876,172 
81,021,948 
82,998,123 
82,107,419 
83,422,031 
83,536,835 
84,897,593 
82,386,498 
81,815,433 
81,959,825 
80,236,674 
80,890,280 
80,123,640 
81,380,678 
80,609,983 
81,538.654 
80,620,813 
81,187,709 
81,331,320 
82,943,281 
84,259,435 
84,284,650 
83,846,988 
82,879,107 
82,756,116 
81,989,178 
79,663,998 
77,112,681 
76,859,755 
75,764,931 
76,383,393 
75,176,736 
74,822,601 


BOSTON BANKS.—(CAPITAL, JAN., 1859. $35,125,423 ; 1860, $37,258,600.) 


Feb. 6.. 





Loans. 
59,807,566 
60,068,941 
59,917,170 
59,491,887 
50,705,422 
59,993,784 
60,118,836 
59,927,917 
59,993,784 
59,885,196 
60,258,208 
60,180,209 
60,050,953 
60,668,559 
61,189,629 





Specie. 
4,674,271 
4,478,841 
4,182,114 
4,172,325 
4,249,594 
4,462,698 
4,577,334 
4,714,034 
6,034,737 
5,328,610 
5,446,840 
5,627,961 
6,045,703 
6,320,551 
6,289,719 





Circulation, 


6,479,483 
6,770,624 
6,486,139 
6,199,485 
6,307,922 
6,364,320 
6,305,537 
6,411,573 
6,396,656 
6,430,643 
3,405,034 
6,328,273 
6,340,268 
1,753,491 
7,267,165 





Deposits, 
18,449,305 
17,753,002 
17,378,070 
17,483,054 
17,900,002 
17,271,596 
17,597,881 
18,020,239 
18,645,621 
18,898,293 
18,660,205 
18,742,817 
19,262,894 
20,469,893 
20,291,620 


Due 

to banks. 

7,545,222 
7,867,400 
7,784,169 
7,383,370 
7,259,703 
7,426,539 
7,480 060 
7,700,530 
7,736,290 
7,715,663 
8,351,016 
8,473,775 
9,206,161 
9,160,868 





Due 


from banks. 


6,848,374 
6,735,288 
6,516,582 
6,517,541 
6,656,460 
6,593,702 
6,549,382 
7,480,954 
1,768,074 
7,390,985 


eee eenee 


9,788,121 
8,314,312 
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*Date. 
Jan. 
Ras 
16.4.. 
ae 

_ ee 
Feb. 6.... 
ik. 
20.206 
ee 
Mar. 5.... 


_, ee 
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Loans. 
61,035,965 
61,259,552 
61,614,199 
61,744,290 
61,724,621 
61,258,986 
61,685,669 
62,346,519 
63,086,953 
68,557,155 
64,172,028 
65,039,459 
65,158,413 
64,852,961 
64,460,289 
64,777,968 
64,840,627 
64,650,278 
64,216,845 
64,054,318 
64,568,627 
64,789,371 
64,639,800 
64,662,239 


Specie. 
6,815,952 


6,317,999 
6,811,714 
6,268,535 
6,268,919 
6,201,118 
6,192,455 
6,800,700 
6,822,698 
6,262,980 
6,059,870 
6,087,718 
5,685,920 
5,836,528 
5,212,470 
5,164,006 
5,128,628 
5,068,925 
4,966,105 
5,051,016 
5,330,857 
5,881,366 
5,376,494 
5,877,112 


Circulation, 


7,152,766 
6,992,908 
7,822,813 
7,076,071 
7,081,806 
6,660,595 
6,800,711 
7,090,282 
7,166,453 
7,188,326 
6,926,022 
7,982,653 
7,560,636 
7,523,745 
6,848,884 
7,127,254 
7,075,440 
7,107,097 
6,790,847 
6,759,683 
7,241,099 
7,078,175 
7,151,186 
7,188,844 


Deposits. 
20,266,917 
20,195,951 
20,810,086 
20,758,862 
20,726,996 
20,320,518 
20,656,295 
20,228,677 
20,677,536 
20,750,673 
20,828,714 
21,183,175 
20.312,421 
19,751,818 
19,296,464 
19,610,274 
19,157,661 
18,700,624 
18,965,057 
19,235,834 
19,297,692 
19,082,822 
19,458,033 
19,900,786 


Due 
to banks. 
9,055,077 
9,278,558 
9,116,514 
9,210,182 
9,197,894 
9,057,822 
9,)72,878 
9,629,483 
9,988,840 
10,807,194 
10,800,178 
11,804,893 
11,098,806 
11,098,127 
10,358,708 
9,923,931 
9,861,112 
9,772,788 
9,656,546 
9,681,885 
9,483.486 
9,479,905 
9,456,841 
9,489,696 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS8.—(CAPITAL, JAN., 1860, $11,783,190.) 


Eds 


Loans. 

25,386,387 
25,248,051 
25,275,219 
25,445,787 
25,526,198 
25,493,975 
25,493,975 
25,458,354 
26,553,918 
25,742,447 
25,742,447 
25,832,077 
26,043,772 
26,405,229 
27,214,254 
27,444,580 
27,545,351 
27,571,002 
27,590,212 
27,468,831 
27,401,926 
27,288,932 
27,171,002 
27,046,016 
26,882,709 
26,780,533 
26,835,868 
26,835,868 
26,878,435 
26,842,743 
26,851,776 
26,986,227 
26,830,307 
26,835,387 
27,096,028 


Specie. 
4,450,261 
4,453,252 
4,561,998 
4,514,579 
4,535,821 
4,669,929 
4,669,929 
4,581,856 
4,706,108 
4,816,052 
4,816,052 
4,873,419 
4,992,542 
5,060,274 
5,209,576 
6,415,711 
6,464,280 
5,453,470 
5,477,019 
5,537,360 
5,367,416 
4,886,579 
4,582,610 
4,183,667 
4,222,644 
4,829,638 
4,805,866 
4,805,866 
4,403,157 
4,553,641 
4,249,304 
4,800,448 
4,768,405 
4,771,772 
4,757,917 


Circulation. 


2,856,601 
2,675,623 
2,672,780 
2,644,191 
2,601,750 
2,656,310 
2,656,310 
2,663,695 
2,653,192 
2,697,108 
2,697,108 
2,788,345 
2,784,778 
2,858,812 
3,528,762 
8,252,186 
8,154,285 
8,037,846 
2,968,444 
2,944,245 
2,870,617 
2,818,719 
2,824,471 
2,810,552 
2,725,269 
2,654,503 
2,960,381 
2,960,381 
2,859,852 
2,821,082 
2,785,718 
2,837,207 
2,849,840 
2,854,653 
2,835,524 


Deposits. 
14,982,919 
14,161,437 
14,934,517 
15,064,970 
15,401,915 
15,409,241 
15,409,241 
14,864,302 
14,590,092 
15,192,971 
15,192,971 
15,205,432 
16,693,622 
15,553,269 
16,528,762 
16,012,140 
16,613,616 
16,529,891 
16,768,609 
16,489,872 
16,422,835 
16,884,908 
15,620,293 
15,698,909 
15,642,639 
15,643,483 
16,824,891 
15,824,391 
15,796,205 
15,966,734 
16,085,967 
16,869,525 
15,671,260 
15,688,818 
15,923,769 


Due 
from banks. 
8,188,121 
7,948,086 
8,824,391 
8,209,699 
8,241,899 
8,272,557 
8,866,511 
7,857,489 
7,991,098 
8,188,802 
7,527,888 
9,105,876 
7,995,222 
8,158,425 
6,961,414 
7,878,456 
6,816,650 
6,761,286 
6,956,287 
7,364,997 
7,288,107 
6,755,991 
7,218,410 
4,525,447 


Due banks 
2,619,192 
2,596,212 
2,563,449 
2,601,271 
2,619,573 
2,574,015 
2,574,015 
2,782,306 
8,115,010 
8,138,812 
3,138,312 
8,209,553 
8,198,530 
8,652,757 
4,085,695 
4,164,678 
8,985,110 
8,902,514 
8,781,987 
4,209,845 
4,085,882 
8,974,369 
8,744,431 
8,128,287 
8,109,639 
8,060,615 
8,159,819 
8,159,819 
8,313,195 
8,099,567 
8,211,855 
8,097,889 
8,261,684 
8,275,683 
8,185,826 













Sept. 8.... 
Mis 
24.... 


Oct. Bicee 


Loans, 
27,095,028 
27,224,180 
27,492,859 
27,760,486 
27,933,758 








Specie. 

4,257,917 
4,753,709 
4,741,624 
4,682,878 
4,676,099 





Circulation, 
2,835,524 
2,891,376 
2,909,887 
2,887,640 
2,832,280 
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Deposits. 
15,923,769 
16,108,815 
16,315,516 
16,458,442 
16,852,588 


mvs 


SOBAG, icc’ 60 


OF. i « 


26... 


NEW ORLEANS BANKS,—(CAPITAL, JAN., 1860, $18,917,600.) 


Short loans. 
25,022,456 
24,928,909 
24,699,024 
24,916,481 
25,145,274 
25,197,851 
25,005,952 
24,897,286 
24,946,210 
24,088,800 
24,054,845 
28,832,766 
28,674,714 
28,107,740 
22,422,203 
22,880,083 
21,487,974 
21,487,974 
20,545,529 
19,885,119 
18,588,492 
18,282,807 
17,428,118 
16,864,692 
16,821,969 
16,627,125 
16,795,836 
16,945,426 
17,802,024 
19,006,951 
19,388,879 
20,313,484 
21,882,818 
22,049,988 
22,241,708 
28,144,157 
28,871,973 


PITISBURG BANKS.—(CAPITAL, $4,160,200.) 


Specie. 
12,234,448 
12,386,785 
12,821,411 
12,818,159 
12,750,642 
12,741,881 
12,894,521 
12,945,204 
12,952,002 
13,089,092 
12,729,356 
12,610,790 
12,487,195 
12,368,071 
12,290,539 
12,100,687 
11,910,861 
11,910,861 
11,672,364 
11,706,007 
11,598,719 
11,191,024 
11,072,286 
10,693,389 
10,223,276 

9,888,812 
9,693,954 
9,544,793 
9,607,448 
9,780,130 
9,846,131 
9,801,183 
9,900,424 
9,907,517 
9,939,917 
9,851,213 
9,816,247 


Circulation. 


12,088,494 
12,417,847 
12,809,512 
12,882,184 
18,215,494 
13,848,924 
18,458,989 
138,600,419 
18,860,399 
18,726,554 
18,797,154 
18,885,755 
18,975,624 
14,100,890 
18,688,089 
12,999,204 
12,783,749 
12,783,749 
12,258,444 
12,163,609 
11,900,864 
11,791,799 
11,572,259 
11,889,389 
11,188,434 
10,921,057 
10,695.884 
10,310,824 
10,071,388 

9,786,684 

9,526,934 

9,357,964 

9,268,874 

9,196,144 

9,056,744 

8,929,404 

8,872,808 


eeeee 


Loans. 
7,202,867 
7,060,471 
6,989,320 
6,984,209 
6,989,052 
6,957,621 
7,022,280 
7,101,459 
7,035,624 
7,066,774 
7,088,891 
7,166,377 
7,206,737 
7,159,568 


Specie. 
980,530 
1,022,273 
1,003,087 
997,589 
951,688 
988,306 
991,877 
1,018,255 
999,093 
1,004,750 
981,560 
1,005,415 
990,962 
1,018,445 





Deposits. 
18,563,804 
18,678,288 
18,664,355 
19,677,121 
19,565,305 
19,244,847 
19,903,519 
19,218,590 
20,116,272 
19,711,423 
19,804,618 
19,102,068 
18,681,020 
18,070,209 
17,849,018 
18,880,083 
17,699,538 
17,699,588 
17,442,974 
17,260,226 
17,938,774 
16,985,565 
16,989,587 
16,105,586 
16,319,947 
14,671,491 
14,557,417 
14,326,547 
14,858,384 
14,264,107 
14,568,664 
14,107,245 
13,614,801 
13,803,771 
18,555,731 
13,546,294 
13,403,925 


Circulation, 
2,080,548 
2,012,478 
1,896,863 
1,907,328 
1,883,093 
1,868,598 
1,821,288 
1,871,873 
1,901,543 
1,945,328 
1,980,782 
2,085,583 
2,072,378 


2,071,878 


Exchange. 
7,823,530 
7,410,360 
7,423,629 
8,144,681 
8,003,380 
7,849,865 
7,886,609 
8,083,929 
8,027,049 
8,582,012 
8,498,790 
8,342,599 
8,149,061 
8,560,117 
8,179,441 
7,649,069 
7,686,634 
7,686,684 
7,218,883 
6,909,386 
6,599,676 
6,173,788 
5,958,996 
5,588,830 
5,067,682 
4,645,395 
4,123,242 
8,706,020 
8,219,947 
2,900,039 
2,565,150 
2,119,789 
1,756,084 
1,431,800 
1,808,873 
1,344,890 
1,463,612 


Deposits. 

1,627,548 
1,545,108 
1,565,686 
1,609,692 
1,602,311 
1,648,708 
1,760,957 
1,768,879 
1,651,216 
1,636,887 
1,572,130 
1,601,167 
1,693,230 
1,651,862 


601 


Due bank. 
8,235,107 
8,243,168 
8,805,117 
8,151,218 
8,800,354 


Distant 
balances. 
1,557,174 
1,887,704 
1,877,796 
1,608,768 
1,618,036 
1,396,150 
1,470,787 
1,685,526 
1,992,475 
1,601,149 
1,718,310 
1,738,246 
1,610,499 
1,942,056 
1,608,468 
1,649,060 
1,877,017 
1,877,017 
1,768,871 
1,680,480 
1,596,210 
1,459,051 
1,442,041 
1,665,076 
1,739,481 
1,601,540 
1,401,804 
1,512,608 
1,168,961 
1,818,898 
1,182,881 
1,299,462 
1,846,814 
1,081,228 
929,618 
1,078,178 
1,077,600 


Due banks 
304,562 
255,076 
265,804 
230,426 
191,222 
175,051 
224.434 
278,848 
197,007 
198,556 
192,411 
191,101 
171,100 
187,255 
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Loans. Specie. Circulation, Deposits, Due banks; 

> Serer ss 7,278,279 1,156,278 2,024,138 1,897,498 240,148 
7,284,761 1,141,373 1,995,053 1,918,537 176,671 

7,284,761 1,141,378 1,995,053 1,918,537 175,671 

7,263,197 1,088,851 2,011,258 1,890,810 215,765 

7,196,493 1,133,719 2,022,988 1,906,773 213,944 

7,190,192 1,122,057 1,952,683 1,918,321 206,316 

June 4........ 7,282,963 1,089,751 1,907,248 1,919,903 277,978 
Wb ss esaae 7,214,889 1,126,308 1,919,688 1,892,800 240,728 
Mie <canus 7,247,541 1,102,446 2,029,558 1,748,915 271,062 
Serre 7,291,888 1,150,248 2,048,358 1,779,752 $15,858 
Jaly 14........ 7,310,668 1,068,974 2,071,448 1,818,515 289,832 
Mi ec ctaae 7,294,391 1,083,220 2,078,593 1,846,879 205,011 
ee 7,215,944 1,098,084 2,069,803 1,861,817 167,671 
BBs kvcnae 7,208,057 1,130,002 2,018,628 1,860,848 234,346 
BEoseceece 7,138,260 1,123,027 1,990,498 1,853,759 176,924 
OOS 7,093,091 1,152,198 2,007,653 1,859,418 239,790 
eS 7,047,761 1,167,384 2,084,758 1,843,750 232,181 
GM, Boo. coca 7,145,776 1,159,423 2,124,008 1,905,667 240,419 
Bis gs cnnne 7,189,564 1,225,151 2,196,573 1,904,823 222,155 
a 7,121,227 1,188,707 2,299,438 1,819,248 210,274 
ere 7,107,947 1,246,526 2,341,363 1,831,865 238,058 


8ST. LOUIS BANKS, 

Exchange, Circulation, Specie. 
bowers sesescceeseeuees 4,373,548 538,555 662,755 
Sob eesevecceecsssocce 4,467,513 20,305 642,497 
4,352,699 502,175 680,754 
4,290,568 495,880 563,885 
4,149,236 457,095 690,502 
4,048,593 424,605 625,048 
8,906,896 891,605 639,460 
8.951,438 399,085 680,877 
8,891,268 895,905 689,301 
3,998,827 877,935 651,302 
8,963,924 377,055 641,252 
8,880,915 856,246 664,179 
8,790,291 840,095 685,984 
5,862,454 844,630 657,321 
3,868,345 825,950 676,858 
8,852,614 814,360 601,014 
8,694,877 806,750 678,234 
8,609,648 301,300 746,176 
8,683,644 294,115 808,918 
8,695,707 285,140 826,798 
8,767,986 278,540 671,669 
8,879.617 255,210 627,942 
8,823,735 253,780 656,358 
8,888,768 244,850 682,917 
8,967,032 235,935 705,764 
8,825,423 206,749 804,988 
8,786,695 199,885 791,729 
8,392,096 162,025 684,358 
8,679,192 191,375 752,397 
8,625,333 177,620 658,852 
3,526,098 173,810 683,795 
3,540,196 176,115 637,310 
8,560,267 188,375 714,046 
3,599,470 220,605 728,845 
3,588,644 222,600 700,897 
3,630,708 238,190 714,496 
8,778,185 240,660 709,198 
3,814,863 258,605 679,617 
_ POPPE Ee coceee eecesces 8,995,986 240,300 722,868 
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PROVIDENCE BANKS8,—(CAPITAL, $14,903,000.) 


Loans, Specie, Cireulation. Deposits. Due banks. 
Jam. Zocesees 19,144,854 815,917 2,011,336 2,685,486 938,608 
Feb. 6....... 19,144,846 326,297 1,958,540 2,566,168 921,779 
Mae. Bi. cs ee 19,009,255 842,965 1,917,593 2,598,169 970,971 
Apr. l.weeeee 18,686,210 843,992 1,952,022 2,640,170 1,040,260 
4h 18,893,658 448,413 2,045,590 2,775,248 1,356,071 
June 4....... 18,891,907 422,726 1,938,254 2,844,012 1,210,104 
a ee 19,243,061 430,128 2,158,904 2,790,587 1,115,951 
pS Pe 19,580,296 397,286 2,218,347 2,748,678 1,169,800 
Sept. 8.....04 19,566,718 357,138 2,128,957 2,526,943 1,082,109 
i ale Pear ee 19,834,317 837,851 2,183,347 2,590,103 894,204 


een 


BOSTON BANK DIVIDENDS. 

COMPILED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY JOSEPH G. MARTIN, COMMISSION 
STOCK BROKER, NO. 6 STATE-STREET, BOSTON, AND AUTHOR OF “ TWENTY ONE 
YEARS OF THE BOSTON STOCK MARKET.” 

The following table presents the capital of each bank, together with the last 
two semi-annual dividends, and the amount paid October 1. Also, the market 
value of each stock, pivipEND orrF, April and October, 1859, and Apri] and Oc* 
tober, 1860. 

The only changes in the regular dividends since April are an increase of } per 
cent by the Market and Mechanics’, and a decrease of $ per cent by the Eagle 
Bank. The Bank of Mutual Redemption, which commenced August 23, 1858 
pays its first dividend of 2 per cent. The Bank of the Republic commenced 
operations February 2, 1860, and now pays its first dividend of 4 per cent for 8 
months, on the old capital of $650,000, which has recently been increased to 
$1,000 000, as also the Kagle from $700,000 to $1,000,000. The Tremont 
increased, October 1, from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000, and the Columbian to 
$1,000,000. These changes were all authorized by the last Legislature. Under 
the General Banking Law we are shortly to have three new institutions—the 
“ Mount Vernon,” to be located in the new Parker Buildings, on Washington- 
street, the “ Contivental,” in the new block, Washington-street, corner of Cen- 
tral-court, and another, the “ East India,” we believe, not definitely located. This 
will make seven banks under the new law, and a total of 46 banks in Boston, 
including the Pawners’. 

Of the 42 banks in the table the regular dividends average 3.6 per cent. One 
bank divides 5 per cent, six 44, nine 4, fifteen 3}, nine 3 per cent, one 2 per cent, 
and the Massachusetts pays 10 per cent. ‘The usual dividend of the Massachu- 
setts is 3 1-5 per cent, or $8 per share, but the extra amount now is from part 
proceeds of sale of banking house a short time since. It was the first bank in 
this State, (and second in the United States,) commencing business July 5, 1784, 
on which day the loans and discounts amounted to only $19,645. The bank 
was at first located opposite Park-street Church, near what is now called 
Hamilton-place. In April, 1792, the present site, then known as the “ American 
Joffee House,” was purchased for £1,450 (colonial currency,) or about $4,828, 
and the present edifice was erected in 1836. In January, 1795, an extra divi- 
dend of $10,000 was made, “ from sale of old banking house.” The original 
capital was $300,000, in 600 shares of $500 each, of which but $253,500 ap- 
pears to have been paid in, and the next year this was reduced to $100,000. 
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The capital remained at that figure for five years, when, in June, 1791, it was 
increased to $200,000 ; July, 1792, to $400,000 ; December, 1807, to $800,000, 
and in June, 1810, to $1,600,000. This remained the capital for eleven years, 
when, in April, 1821, it was reduced 50 per cent, (to $800,000, the present 
capital,) and the par value of the shares made $250. The present cashier, 
James Dopp, Esq., has held his position for a quarter of a century :— 


-—Dividends—— Amount. -—Value of stocks, divid. off. 
.— --1860.— Oct.1, ——1859.—— —— —\ 


Banks. Capital stock. Apr. Oct, Apr. Oct. 1860. April. Oct. * pril. 
Atlantic........ $500,000 8} 3} 84 84 $17,500 1034 1 
Atlas........... 1,000,000 4 4 4 40,900 106 
Blackstone 750,000 26,250 1034 
Boston, (par $50) — 900,000 36,000 120 
Boylston........ 400,000 18,000 1154 
Broadway....... 150,000 4,500 98 
City............ 1,000,000 85,000 105 
Columbian...... 750,000 26,250 1054 
Commerce...... 2,000,000 70,000 102 
RS re 700,000 24,500 111 
Eliot .......... 600,000 21,000 104 
Exchange ...... 1,000,000 50,000 128 
Faneuil Hall.... 500,000 20,000 111 
Freeman’s....... 400,000 18,000 115 
Globe...... ... 1,000,006 40,000 116 
Granite ........ 900,000 $1,500 100 
Hamilton....... 500,000 22,600 120 
Hide & Leather. 1,000,000 3 30,000 104 
Howard........ 500,000 17,500 101 
Market, (par $70) 560,000 3% 34 34 22,400 114 
Massa’ tts, ($250). 800,000 $8 & 80,000 108 
Maverick...... 400.000 8} § 14,000 100 

4 $ 11,250 
4,000,000 3 120,000 
3 8,000 
11,234 


Mechanics’...... 250,000 

Merchants’... ... 

Metropolis...... 200,000 

Mutual Redemp’n 561,700 . . . 

National .... 750,000 84 : 26,250 

New England.... 1,009,000 384 35,000 
8 


North 860 000 25,800 
North America .. 750,000 { 54 26,250 
Republic 650,000, . 26,000 
. 1,000,000 ; 30,000 

Safety Fund..... 1,000,000, ‘ 30,000 
Shawmut........ 750,000 ‘ ; 22,510 
Shoe & Leather.. 1,000,000 45,000 
State, (par $60).. 1,800,000 8; 84 63,000 
Suffolk......... 1,000,000 $ 45,000 
600,000 ¢ 18,000 

1,250,000 50,000 

1,000,000 i 40,000 

Washington..... 750,000 22,500 
Webster ....... 1,500,000 52,500 
Total, Oct., 1860. 36,981,700 $1,373,184 
Total, Apr., 1860. 85,770,000 1,281,000 
Total, Oct., 1859. 34,360,000 1,211,950 
Total, Apr., 1859. 88,160,000 1,185,950 


* The dividend of the Massachusetts Bank was 3 1-5 per cent (par $250) equal to $8 per share, 
in April, and now 10 per cent, or $25 per share, is divided, the extra being part proceeds of real 
estate sold. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DIVIDENDS. 


The following dividends and interest are also payable at the dates given. In 
addition to these, early in October is the usual period for dividends by the 
Boylston, City, Manufacturers’, Merchants’, Neptune, Prescott, and Washington 
insurance companies, as also the Boston Exchange and Hamilton woolen com- 
panies, quarterly, and Columbian Manufacturing—adding, in round numbers, 
over $250,000, and making the total to be paid out in October, fully $2,500,000. 


Pay- ——-Dividends.———, 
able. Names of companies, &c., Capital. April. October. Amount. 


2. Bangor city bonds, 1874. .... sweeps Mi $500,000 3 3 $15,000 
1, Boston city bonds....... eh eevescccccvee interest. . 63,000 
1. Boston and Sandwich Glass Co.......... 400,000 20,000 
1, Boston Manufacturing Co........ esases 450,000 24,000 
1, Boston Steam Flour Mills bonds......... 100,000 3,000 
1. Cambridge (horse) Railroad...........+. 800,000 13,500 
1, Chelsea (horse) Railroad............. 70,000 2,800 
1. Eliot Insurance Co..........0. 00000. one 200,000 10,000 
1, National Insurance Co........ee.ceeeee- 500,000 80,000 
1. Lowell and Lawrence Railroad 200,000 6,000 
1. Manchester and Lawrence Railroad bonds. 83,800 1,014 
1. Massachusetts State bonds............. ‘ interest. ; 8,625 
1. Michigan Central Railroad bonds......... interest. 165,000 
1. Michigan Central Railroad bonds........ : principal, ‘ 470,000 
1. New England Glass Co............ panes 500,000 25,000 
1. Northampton Bridge Co............0..4: 33,000 578 
1, Northern N. Hampshire Railr’d bonds, 1864 63,700 1,911 
1, Northern N, Hampshire Railr’d bonds, 1874 192,600 5,778 
1, Old Colony Railroad bonds 134,500 4,035 
1. Philadelphia, Wilmington, & Balt. Railroad 5,600,000 196,000 
1. Shoe & Leather Fire & Marine Insurance . 200,000 10,000 
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ee CTE PTT ETT . $1,125,941 


The $470,000 of Michigan Central bonds is the balance of $535,000 due 
October 1. The company announced its readiness, a month ago, to pay these 
bonds ; but holders seem little disposed to avail themselves of the offer, while 
their money is drawing 8 per cent. 


THE REVENUE OF CUBA, 


An official statement has recently been made of all the money collected du- 
ring 1859 by the government, which forms the regular revenues of the Island. 
The sum total is $19,202,087 964, as follows :— 


Taxes and imposts... $8,789,878 654 | Accidental income... 419,743 96% 
Custom-houses.,..... 11,550,048 342 | Sundries ... 74,565 643 
Interdicted income... 1,068,789 68 - 


eee, MOTTE TL 2,167,579 00 $19,202,087 964 
State property....... 181,486 763 

The amounts collected in 1858 under the same heads were $18,293,364 68, 
thus making a difference of $908,822 284 in favor of 1859. The Havana 
treasury department collected in 1859 out of the gross amount $13,099,682 743. 
The remaining $6,102,404 212 were collected in the other parts of the Island, 
thus showing that Havana and its jurisdiction alone yields nearly two-thirds of 
the whole amount of revenue. 
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WINE PRODUCT OF FRANCE. 


The official reports of France show the iii of. wines to have been for 
several periods as follows, in heetoliters :— 











1788.........hectoliter 25,000,000 | 1852......... hectoliter 28,636,000 
REG ko 6 .o8ee0>weene 28,000,000 | 1858......cccecceseee 22,662,000 
ree 80,973,000 | 1854......064 secvece 10,874,000 
ee esp pde tnd es 54,316,000 | 1856... .. cece ee cecee 15,175,000 
MS S55 on wkewssianes 85,555,000 | 1856... . cee cecescess 21,294,000 Fe 
MG Gav ubaeee shee 45,266,000 | 1857... ccc ceceecces 35,410,000 
SER Sea pn 89,429,000 | 1858... ..cccccccccces 45,805,000 





The most of this is used in the country. The following shows the proportion : 









Toll free Used for bran- Taxed 
consumption. dy and vinegar. consumption. 
SG been cus bcovens ..-.-hectoliter 20,847,000 11,100,000 17,000,000 
1853....... st RéeKe UE Rea ene 16,673,000 8,960,000 9,000,000 
| OA ietiseanaee Aevieees 10,842,000 1,725,000 8,500,000 
The exportation of wines does not vary so much as the production. For the 






ten years ending with 1836, the average was 1,175,000 hectoliters ; for the ten 
years to 1846, 1,362,000 hectoliters ; and in 1851 and 1852 it rose to 2,000,000, 
from which figures there was a subsequent decline, as seen in the following table 
of annual exports :— 




































1851... cc ceccecececees 2,251,000 | 1856...... peseces 1,250,000 
CR ance wats casein 2.420,000 | 1857... s00eesscece _— 1,098,000 
1853... ccc ceereeecees 1,906,000) TGBG.. 6 isa oib00 ccc 1,580,000 
1854... cccceees evcees 1,315,000 | 1859............ eceeee 1,546,000 
1855... eee c eee ee eres 1,195,000 
In the last few years France has been an importer of wines as follows :— 

1853...........hectoliter 4,500 | 1856.......005. hectoliter 341,000 
BOUG ve ce visvessassveces TEE BOO T2088 ois Sec cc ccs meee Th 626,000 
1855. cee ecceeeceecens 417,000 | 1858............ coer 113,000 


Tbe average value of wine, as given by the “commission of values,” is for 
wine in bottles—a general average—while for casks the price varies according 


to the destination :— 
Ordinary wine Wine of the 
of the Gironde Gironde in 
in bottles. csks. to Engl’d. 


1850, per hectoliter .. sccccccceaccecccces oMfADCS 120 200 
Sey Or eh ee ees 0% cere cess eereeeseece 120 200 
1852, a Pree r rer errr rr er errr ere re 144 240 
1853, 3 Terre r errr er ere ree er ee ere ee 216 360 
1854, af teen eee ee reese een ceseneneees 320 400 
1855, = see e ren sececcecevesseecerecs 510 400 
1856, “ BBs Sila ae IM EP Shea i 450 420 
1857, ge ee oe cee seccereesvesccess 850 420 
1858, “ iad Hates oui kin ndahaliigg diet adien’ 860 420 


In the general French trade reports the value of the wine export is as follows : 














Official value. Actual value. Official value. Actual value. 

Fr. Fr. Fr, Fr. 
| re 82,006,000 25,541,000 | 1855...... 17,222,000 42,624,000 
3868... c008 31,875,000 39,682,000 | 1856...... 18,695,000 53,8638.000 
| er 29,784,000 51,141,000 | 1857...... 19,961,000 47,452,000 
1854..cce0e 23,511,000 65,433,000 | 1858...... 22,815,000 55,241,000 
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The following table shows the production, consumption, and export of brandy : 


Taxed for do- 


Made. Import. mestic consump, Ex 
1841........05..0+---hectoliter 1,042,695 oe am 610,486 . 219596 
SIGE Wes ik Fink oko 50K 0's HRS 0 752,219 a 600,458 118,602 
NTs os dik esse whee s bab deb wo 1,085,600 Pica 6s 622,805 885,245 
ia a: Ss Via ba lb d4' dein 6 gd 693,896 18,000 648,610 337,884 
MDS 66446 bd bs 000s ow eames 726,318 12,800 644,852 268,127 
MN ek 6 0ks RKeaO sé 5 08 esa’ 914,140 61,000 691,702 155,111 
I s bi0 sd) Mb deseo 6s %0 ieee 654,001 202,888 714,815 153,116 
IE was nb CRS die dad do cebaae’e 166,786 177,899 768,395 192,179 
SNA pAb + 660 Ga ole 0 8Gc Hb W's 947,379 876,549 825,589 179,616 


The general average price of brandy for export, per hectoliter, was as follows : 


Ma Wi 86 0G adb ieee 0 oc francs Rh ge | eee eee TT 2380 
Sy Ws0 kb ss dasvsse seas SNE eh atieth &e6 pain one a kces 6% 280 
Sas sess ntwewwses beans DAD ROO Uri di bse 0th: cebew cons “<< 860 
ee bee aw 6) 6 daiwa SEG PA EOGic cbvoceccese cee aenk wen 240 
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NEW YORK CITY TRADE. 


The imports and exports of New York city, since the regular returns of the 
federal government were kept, have been as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. ; Imports. Exports. 
1821...... $28,629,246  $13,160,918|1841...... $75,713,426 $33,139,833 
MeGs.. 85,445,628 17,100,482 | 1842...... 57,875,604 27,576,778 
1998...3.. 29,421,349 19,038,990 | 1843..... $1,356,540 16,762,664 
Se $6,112,723 22,897,184 | 1844..... 65,079,516 $2,861,540 
1825...... 49,689,174 85,259,261 / 1845..... 90,909,085 36,175,298 
Mihi... $8,115,630 21,947,791 | 1846..... 74,254,283 36,935,418 
a 88,719,644 28,834,187] 1847..... 84,167,852 49,844,368 
1828.. .. 41,927,792 22,777,649 | 1848...... 94,625,141 53,551,167 
1686...... 84,743,307 20,119,011) 1849...... 92,567,869 45,963,100 
1830...... 85,624,070 19,697,983 | 1850..... 111,123,524 52,712,789 
1831...... 57,077,417 25,535,144 | 1851...... 141,546,538 86,007,019 
SU s ss 53,214,402 26,000,945) 1852,...... 182,829,306 87,484,456 
a 55,918,449 25,895,117 | 1853..... 178,270,999 78,206,290 
1834...... 78,188,594 25,512,014 | 1854..... 195,427,933 122,534,646 
1688... 88,191,305 30,845,264 / 1855..... 164,776,511 113,731,288 
1836...... 118,263,416 28,920,688 /1856...... 210,162,454 119,111,500 
1887...... 79,801,722 27,888,419 1857..... 226,184,167 126,606,688 
a 68,453,206 28,008,471) 1858..... 171,473,336 100,667,890 
1889...... 99,882,438 83,268,099 | 1859..... 220,247,307 106,443,541 
1840...... 60,440,750 84,264,080 1860...... 288,718,718 188,036,550 


1851-2... 
1852-3.... 


1853 


1854-5.... 
1855-6., ee 





Imports. 
$41,256,199 
61,230,644 
65,730,029 
67,501,341 
75,296,901 


-4,. ee 
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TRADE OF CINCINNATI. 


The returns of the trade of Cincinnati for the 
favorably with those of the previous year. 
as follows :— 


Exports. 
$33,254,896 
86,266,108 
45,432,780 
88,777,394 
50,744,786 


1856-7.... 
1857-8.... 
1858-9.... 


present year contrast very 
The aggregates for nine years are 


Imports. 
$77,090,146 
80,144,747 
96,213,274 
107,647,216 


Exports. 
$55,642,171 
52,906,505 
66,007,707 
77,037,188 
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These aggregates for the exports are of the enumerated articles. To this is 
added from thirty to fifty millions for unenumerated articles. The details of the 
imports are as follows :— 
















VALUE OF PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO THE PORT OF CINCINNATI, FOR THE YEARS ENDING 
august 31, 1859 anp 1860. 









Total Total 










Articles. Quantity. rice. valne. last year. 
— STEEN. ....02000.06edble, 95,811 275 $263,480 $42,929 
Ale, beer, and porter............ 6,988 4 50 81,198 38,4538 
Buffalo robes......+....+...bales 5,427 88 00 206,226 151,596 
Beha... ...+seseeeeeeeeeee obble, 1,898 13 00 17,809 22,400 
Rides «tex err Teer ey Te. 633 18 00 11,894 9,139 
Bagging.....0. sscoscecees PCs. 1,789 4 00 7,156 8,428 , 
Barley...cscccscccccccse. OUR, 869,828 16 268,149 264,584 
PCA Vaveebussvabevssevaeu® 20.352 1 00 20,852 66,985 





Butter. ..+.+ssesersessseee bbls. 15,209 28 00 425,852 250,850 
eeerpreorerry «fj 34,468 19 00 844,680 219,023 
















CE cepa ape ee bite .tons 1,364 60 00 81,840 160,680 
Boots and shoes............Cases 58,209 47 00 2,770,368 2,279,484 
Bran, middlings, etc.......... sks 161,688 90 145,474 188,621 
Crockery ware, etc.........crates 8,845 50 00 192,250 145,700 
GG cuss ccs s0%e0.s epee e DXB, 8,227 7 00 22,589 19,278 
OUR is cnse~ Secsececcs caccsbeeh,  1,846208 50 673,104 797,315 
Corn meal...... oaceedeetondene 4,208 8 25 18,660 14,622 
CHa i cesices a pacha caer 1,841 6 00 11,046 2,220 
Cheese......... biewbae cise s Oem 110 22 00 2,420 1,100 

oe ee TAR eo 227,095 2 80 635,865 625,100 
a | Pad tdn cies e OU 78,0138 58 00 4,524,754 2,896,868 
Coffee.......... Sriiass sent 129,930 22 00 2,858,460 2,510,310 
Oodfish.............-++---drams 8,728 29 00 108,112 69,658 
Cooperage......... cocccccsspes, 216,361 70 151,452 172,737 
Eee are Jase ec mane 43,182 6100 2,634,702 2,980,800 
Cement and plaster. oo occ eee 24.053 2 00 48,166 44,284 





eae sessed sees vbxs. and bbls. 22,670 7 00 158,690 117,180 
Ps ivkeciede LTddavws ey ee OT 800 4 60 2,379,253 2,790,865 





















Feathers....... Pecendsccca cd sks, 6,655 86 00 203,580 121,920 
Fish, WmRGries, .'s\sic sss oc'vs's o sDOls, 20,428 11 50 243,922 211,175 
“ oeeeeee ekg. and kts, 12,561 275 34,542 29,002 

a dried. ........+ee+.-.-bush., 64,186 275 176,512 845,675 
Sk Se are age. 5,273 18 50 97,550 86,784 
BE Pe 5 ones ewer, 57,675 2 00 115,850 102,724 
Glassware. ..... eeeces ++ ee epkgs, 89,455 4 25 167,684 196,027 
Hemp.......-- .+.+-ddls, and bls, 5,876 18 90 105,768 219,564 
Hides....... CodSbodcececeve .No. 169,208 8 80 642,970 594,168 
33 swddeatetiwns anh 91,417 13 11,884 8,499 
Hardware. see eeee eee 0X8, and cks. 25,342 70 00 1,778,940 1,191,890 
ME bnnedcccsschtvocvsedceectm 56,547 8 25 183,778 106,371 
BEGITIRRS . oo 0s conc cccccccce UR 10,152 40 4,060 4,430 
in diese ssdaves weeese head 522,888 12 25 6,404,765 6,350,104 
TE osc ccbcvasecdccces eésuu 5,314 2100 111,594 105,168 
EC 14,592 18000 1,896,960 1,168,310 
Iron and steel..........2.+-pes. 897,466 1 30 516,705 888,128 
- o bbe bce OE 95,448 8 30 314,978 575,110 

sce sbestpeeneseeee 8,378 70 00 586,460 626,290 

Iron, pig....... scapobesencomee 37,550 26 00 976,30¢ 1,018,800 
SAR ns elites jeenedaunans © -pigs 62,039 5 75 356,896 299,262 
pO SE Paine secaunlinn aka kwon 47,499 23 50 1,116,226 1,128,776 
S weganeeeoe ae 11,319 5 50 62,254 45,166 
RES... soc chasnsnuans see 19,626 14 50 257,577 814,795 
TRL, is ccccoscvcectenenoue 10,141 4 20 48,112 57,647 
BI 6 ckcdsccsiccencaesesoeee 107,640 90 96,876 78,722 





Liquors, . .++eee+ehhds, and pipes 1,585 18000 276,300 523,010 
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Quantity. 


Articles. 

Merchandise and sundries ...pkgs. 115,391 
§ vie ses ecccccuse tO 4,404 
Molasses .......+..++..+++-bbls, 91,807 
Gi ccccadvccccsscscccbach. 1179008 
PEEP TOO eTYELTEETE TE. 134,086 
Sisk ctecewesccccccess Oe 24,844 
iin cethiceeccescedcsuee 28,798 
NG os cc ces evades cc ccee cee 6,831 
Oate...ccccescccccesesces bush, 894,515 
Oil cake.........eee+eee++..tOns 189 
Onions.............bbls. and sks, 4,147 
Pork and bacon............hhds, 4,662 


seg Suva ces ceces buceem 8,882 
* ere | 25,456 
ka wee. chee eee 1,290 
4 cececcceneses 108, 289,250,989 
Potatoes. .....eeeeeeeeeeee-Dbis, 206,644 
MR Seca tieGa des 6 00veoaease 728 


Pimento, pepper, etc...... . bags 5,882 
Rye.....+- Tad ais okies. 181,487 


ROSIN. oo cccesvcccccees -«+.-bDbis, 10,904 
Raisins and figs.......... oe bxs, 88,984 
Rope, twine, etc...........-pkgs. 18,564 
Rice. occ cccccccccers cscs s otl8, 4,498 


Ss eoreeeeeoee eeeeees hhds, 40,551 
_ nae ebbls. 87,950 


EP A errs 630 
ne prckeeewieeneccc 26,307 
“ grass and clover.......... 28,224 
@ —— EMP. ce ee eeeerecceeeees 1,451 
Wi. wn cd okincadbeccccvaceee 119,751 


” ES es a Ey Be 61,058 
NN, anh seu dece ness tet 8,602 
SE cose cl dah thesccssscels 86,661 
Sheep......seeeeeeeeeeees head 25,069 
Btearine.......0eeee+eee++-Dbls, 2,526 


TRY i cacacescchpecescs ... pkgs. 16,916 
Tobacco. ......++eee+ee0++uhds, 6,261 

©. coccecess sDDle, and bis, 7,288 

Mo cocobeees ORS. GHG Rie, 49,552 
Ss occu baveidiccceccctaee 7,075 
re ks ieceses eweeas 8,196 
Turpentine........seeeereee vee 6,221 
Wines. eeeeeeeeeDbls, and } casks 5,946 


cecccceceee s D8kts, and bxs, 14,084 
Wheat. ihe eWapaesercoccs My -laeeaae 


ME ny Scdbcdcesdscccep tsa 9,518 
Whisky......-....-.eee++- Dbla, 438,168 
Yarns, Cotton. «+++. +++ +++ +Pkgs. 12,841 


Se cekeece tive 2,455 
Lumber...........++-++++- feet 77,000,000 
Cah ws ccccctchesdeccccs DONE. 1TMCUCCU 
Shingles*,..........+-e0++e-No, 39,000,000 
Coopers’ stuff, wood, and stone, es- 


timated . eeeteeeeeneeeereeeeaee eeeeee 
Various articles, not specifled above, 
estimated value........+--+++ ceeces 


UR, oc Chb a Vivndebbede cee ce eeksab de ec 








609 

Average Total Total 
price. value. last year. 
85 00. 40,386,850 38,070,100 
620 00 2,780,480 2,592,220 
1700 ~—:1,560,917 1,626,702 
90 105,838 60,690 
4 00 586,844 554,960 
28 00 695,632 503,800 
4 60 107,068 122,117 
14 50 91,801 52,519 
43 384,641 806,735 
24 00 4,536 816 
1 75 12,508 2,683 
80 00 872,960 402,090 
25 00 97,050 52,776 
16 00 407,296 637,445 
82 00 88,800 27,450 
74 1,748,766 1,375,694 
1 76 861,452 330,600 
8 75 2,730 2,063 
10 00 68,820 95,220 
90 118,338 64,406 
275 29,887 26,274 
3 00 116,952 137,348 
6 00 111,384 103,542 
54 00 152,966 213,010 
89 00 8,609,039 4,503,080 
20 00 759,000 567,180 
55 00 84,650 74,415 
4 00 105,228 80,432 
14 00 895,136 290,462 
8 60 5,078 1,092 
175 209,564 141,022 
110 67,164 48,791 
20 00 60,040 41,360 
2 76 100,817 125,450 
2 00 60,138 42,112 
25 00 68,150 44,275 
45 00 761,220 904,080 
100 06 626,100 532,800 
9 50 68,771 65,275 
18 00 891,936 1,126,600 
25 00 176,875 139,875 
8 00 9,588 13,965 
16 00 99,536 110,112 
60 00 856,760 303,480 
8 00 112,240 129,960 
115 1,215,686 1,465,887 
20 00 190,260 161,280 
9 00 3,838,512 4,388,177 
1 60 18,861 29,584 
20 491 eeetenee 
14 1,155,000 2,031,250 
9 1,584,000 929,452 
8 00 117,000 112,500 
sees 590,000 475,000 
Ovs< 4,300,000 4,000,000 
$107,647,216 $96,213,874 





* Per thousand. 
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VALUE OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM THE PORT OF CINCINNATI FOR THE 
InG auGust 3lst, 1859 anp 1860, 


Articles. 

CE teeinrs ++ oe 
Ale, beer, and porter............ 
Buffalo robes,..............bales 

Bis ndinibndtns tive sccksantk 
ME dak « bdccpiialehwkes sas anaes 
Barley... ...ccceceseeeeee se sS8ACkS 
Bian 0 04s tibsaeitnccee ck 
Brooms... oc cesesseccccecce G0Z, 
BAEE 9 0 vc nctévaken sce cane 
Butter .............firkins & kegs 
Bran, shorts, dc............8acks 
Boots and shoes........ ....cases 
Crockery ware, &c.........crates 
Ska ad seiaienbindepsees knees 
Cin us4secapees css cast 
ER aT 
Corn meal, .....00 cceceee Dba. 
Cheese...... <énnebdn esc 4s 
RIOR an 6 04 diginnnebhs 600660 ee 
CUEMlnc.c so 0 ccndmmaeers 00 ccs 
CMO so 9.04.0 cane ands ccc cca 
Cooperage .... 00. seers PCs 
RUNEEEN sss 0 6.6 dté.cmhece ess naeee 
Cement and plaster.........bbls. 
Eggs .....0 «++-..bxs. and bbls. 
Bide o 500.0 ban avaesces 0st 
Feathers... ..0..00ee0+++«-88CkS 
Fish, sundry... ...+.++++.0+dbls, 
Fish, sundry..........kegs and kits 
Fruit, dried........ oeoes eee DUsh, 
Furniture ...,.......pes. & pkgs, 
Grease........ oaee ps 00ien le 
ES eee 
Glaseware... ..cscecececsacs gs. 
Hemp sesseseseee bund les 
MN 1... «baw mbh 000s eas 
Hides,....... gists Kans 0 ocuie Ibs. 
Hardware .........boxes & casks 
Bayicces coccvee socceccesDMles 


Hogs ..ccsccccvccccccscces head 
Hopsne.sseseceseseceeee bales 
Horses..... ehanenen coeees see 


Iron and steel.............pieces 
AE OO 
ihc aswebcsiesseseoensqnee 
Iron, pig... 
+ noieihenaance aia 


Laiiccic coer cnssieccccccces oN 
Leather..........00++...0undles 
i. . cocked. okessce> 
Molasses ..sccccccesseccce ome 
pineal ase sees. Dush, 
Nails......cc+eccceevccces Kegs 
hi a wite s peeamitenias Ge meee 
Oats....... PIRES GEES 


Oil Cak@: 1. cc ccccccccce ccs Ms 
Onions,........+..+.~bbls, and sacks 


Quantity. 


25,092 
27,302 
22,581 
5,362 
18,888 
8,866 
152 
47,580 
3,445 
24,641 
4,056 
48,268 
43,186 
36,281 
1,588 


129,080 
6,934 
4,667 

60.658 
55,704 
24,018 
6,192 
51,814 
209,487 
13,528 
50,846 

111,820 
1,018 
4,817 


Ave 
price. 
$3 00 
18 00 
4 50 
88 00 
13 00 
18 00 
4 00 
2 00 
8 50 
2 00 
26 00 
8 00 
1 80 
47 00 
60 00 
16 00 
6 80 


20 00 
130 00 
1 40 
8 40 
72 00 
26 00 
26 00 
6 00 
17 00 
1 10 
17 00 
1 00 
4 50 
88 00 
48 
25 00 
2 00 





Total 

value. 
$75,276 
491,436 
101,614 
203,756 
245,544 
69,588 
8,008 
95,160 
12,057 
49,282 
105,466 
386,144 
77,784 
1,705,207 
79,400 
105,376 
1,113,223 
53,753 
2,346 
748 
544,171 
4,423,828 
1,893,465 
131,529 
1,256,173 
12,402 
98,072 
2,200,216 
286,408 
129,504 
$3,414 
43,394 
8,451,406 
37,300 
30,764 
33,440 
50,975 
621,205 
5,024 
556,290 
11,209 
161,904 
35,880 
1,198,210 
805,375 
488,702 
499,248 
121,842 
1,577,108 
334,206 
408,406 
6,811 
880,838 
209,487 
330,876 
1,932,148 
48,0383 
55,990 
8,634 





YEARS END- 


Total last 
ear. 
3,860 

639,741 

98,334 
68,152 
97,608 
44,403 
16,685 
19,214 
49,068 
$3,625 
48,210 

286,503 

20,211 
2;257,220 
99,400 
168,488 
1,886,473 
42,755 
1,485 

506 
460,517 
2,692,235 
1,199,109 
146,018 
1,605,820 
10,955 
59,760 
2,866,909 
226,133 
88,956 
10,455 
138,631 
8,937,716 
89,800 
28,197 
61,972 
67,440 
687,771 
26,938 
518,910 
9,753 
143,072 
30,640 
758,680 
746,198 
885,375 
569,376 
123,597 
1,115,850 
287,264 
861,800 
5,885 
679,986 
142,359 
265,959 
1,357,818 
16,449 
39,975 
6,410 
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Average Total Total last 
Articles. Quantity. price. value. year. 
Pork and bacon............hhds. 52,522 §6 00 4,517,752 3,371,304 i 
Pork and bacon ........+... tes. 39,833 26 00 1,035,658 814,860 i 
Pork and bacon ............bbls. 104,374 17 00 1,774,358 1,906,825 
Pork and bacon......... .. boxes 19,104 33 00 650,432 262,720 
Pork and bacon, in bulk......lbs 345,932 8 27,674 40,656 ; 
PUR cveweiecccsecs once 97,899 2 00 195,798 112,980 i 
a pe: Se 95 56,218 24,498 ; 
Rope, twine, dc ...........pkgs. 18,890 6 25 118,062 126,918 
Sugar.......s+.sceseeeseeebhds, 32,483 9100 2,951,403 2,624,006 
Seed, flax............. wee eebbls. 1,144 4 50 5,148 4,005 
Seed, grass and clover .......... 16,642 15 00 249,630 175,082 & 
Bi 60-00 400.0000 050.06 sDOROS 68,497 4 00 278,988 251,160 i 
’ PU MAW acccsce shi eeekne ee 59,046 2 25 132,853 99,916 i 
La Be iicccccscctcccccecs.eneks 19,808 1 20 15,002 23,050 
Starch ........ nebevvevess boxes 43,054 8 00 129,162 117,771 i 
BOCs esc cccescccccessochoad 6,724 2 00 18,448 10,050 i 
is icos cons oceees ...bbls, 8,388 25 00 84,575 37,650 j 
Sundry merchandise.....,...pkgs. 1,702,220 930 16,171,090 12,776,216 ; 


Sundry merchandise .........tons 17,957 680 00 11,312,910 7,865,830 











Sundry liquors.............. bbls. 13,110 35 00 458,550 974,610 
Sundry manufactures...... ++ »pcs. 27,008 4 00 108,032 108,920 
WES Wa ners sececccbace . boxes 5,010 2 00 10,020 9,340 
TOR ies 68s Keds oosv eke hhds, 6,124 105 00 642,920 « 471,765 
Tobacco ..........bbls. and bdls. 4,074 10 50 42,777 58,779 
Tobacco...... ...boxesand kegs 49,882 20 00 997,640 990,660 
TAM iEi as edo cdkcssbess . bbls, 927 26 00 20,102 15,579 
Vinegar.. Rath bbinace Bie wa eleane oc 10,947 4 00 43,788 41,056 
Wines......... baskets and boxes 14,406 9 00 129,654 128,745 
WET Fi Sbivessecens eeeeeebush, $321,495 | ej 876,149 781,818 
Wool............8acks and bales 10,239 24 00 245,786 220,056 
WG: bireee Kinga soc .- bbls, 389,310 9 00 3,503,790 8,510,064 
White lead ....... (aeeseoe -kegs 65,166 2 00 130,332 155,466 
CAROAE.. ooo cecccesccccces POs 78,285 4 50 842,282 830,849 
cas bank eacs cose -+.tons 6,184 80 00 410,720 341,760 


Various articles of merchandise and manufactures not 
specified above, estimated value...........++eeeee++ 42,600,000 41,000,000 










EE: Canihic's aussie okea ches ubnesnsuuduste $119,637,188 $107,007,770 





SONAR AAA AA 


BRITISH MERCHANT SHIPPING, 


In the year 1859, 939 vessels, of 185,970 tons, were built and registered in 
the United Kingdom. This is above the average of the years 1845-54, but lese 
than in any other year since 1854; less than in 1858 by 61 vessels, and the ton- 
nage by 22,110 tons; but the fact is that in 1855 a very great increase of ship 
building began, and that extraordinary increase is not now maintained. Of the 
build of 1859, 789 (of 147,967 tons ) were sailing vessels, and 150 (of 38,003 
tons) steam vessels; and again classifying them, 34 of the 789 sailing vessels, 
but 106 of the 150 steamers, were of iron. In addition to these home built ves. 
sels there were also registered here, in 1859, 18 colonial built vessels (British 
North American) of 8,292 tons. On the other hand, 671 vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom, of 170,487 tons, were wrecked, and 23 more, of 8,775 tons, 
broken up, so that the bulk of the new build is absorbed in replacing wrecks. 
At the close of the year there stood registered in the United Kingdom, includ- 
ing the Isle of Man and Channel Islands, 27,602 vessels, of 4,693,181 tons. The 
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following table will show at a glance how this aggregate of our mercantile 
marine is made up, and we add a like account of vessels registered in the colo- 
nies also at the end of the year 1859:— 


Sailing vessels, Steam vessels. 
United Kingdom. Vessels. Tons. Vessels, Tons. 
Not over 50 toms ......00-secseess 9,690 297,197 7161 17,818 
Above 50 ton8.......0ce05 sescces 16,004 8,829,148 1,157 419,523 


25,684 4,226,345 1,918 436,836 
Colonies. 


Not over 50 toms ..........ceeeeee 4,751 129,166 96 2,854 
Above 50 tons .........0.. beaks 4,201 688,012 182 27,077 


8,952 767,628 278 80,051 

Comparing ports with reference to the vessels registered here, of sailing ves- 

sels not above 50 tons 678 (23,216 tons) belong to the port of London, and 276 

(9,804 tons) to Liverpool ; but of those above 50 tons only 1,825 (687,407 tons) 

belong to London, and 1,928 (950,531 tons) to Liverpool. Of the steamers 516 

(188,220 tons) belong to London, and only 204 (58,786 tons) to Liverpool. 
London is ahead in number of vessels, Liverpool in amount of tonnage. 











MILK TRADE, 

In addition to the supply from domestic swill fed manufacture, the city of 
New York receives, by railroad, 180,000 quarts of milk per day ; paying for 
the same, at seven cents per quart, a yearly aggregate of nearly $5,000,000. 
This supply is divided among the different roads as follows :— 


New Jersey Central carries, daily............... quarts 5,000 
New York and New Haven...........6 soee.. secee 4,000 
Long Island......... weeeode oeeeen svcese oeerccecess 10,000 
BRMMNOR TIGER. oie cccccsnceccctenncccns cothecsnccn 18,000 


we eeeeeeeee e@eeeteeesrees eeoereee ete eeeeeeteeeeenee 


Harlem..........+. SVawieeewaaseeces PERN Bee ar ae ° 80,000 
The Harlem Railroad derives an annual revenue of $250,000 from this source. 


IMPORTS OF HAMBURG, 
The following is the total value in mark banco of the trade of Hamburg for 
the undermentioned years :— 


1845 .......mark banco 291,881,390) 1852...... -mark banco 892,028,820 
1846 ...ccccceccvesees SRE.GOG, 10 1 LOS 0 caw es vccncatvens 448,879,530 
ME Sc aidedusctcces $01,740,770 | 1864 .......cccecceces 580,668,036 
1848 ..cccccccreveves : 245,141,950} 1855. ,.....0es oe bee 528,658,190 
1849 ..ccccccccesrsves 293,826,640 | 1856 ....cscccccccvecs 654,772,080 
1B5O ..ccevce covccees 353,186,070 | 1857 .. cece c eee me aks 688,849,300 
1851 .....  ccadate~’ 878,277,040 11858 ......ccccesccees 502,206,800 





The decrease of 1858 shows the effect of the crisis of 1857. 


LLP PP 


GUTTA PERCHA, 


Gutta percha differs from caoutchouc in its external characters, being very 
solid and unyielding at common temperatures, having something of the character 
of horn, but being quite plastic at two hundred and twelve degrees, at which 
temperature it can be pressed and moulded into any required form. from the sim- 
plest form of ‘a tumbler or plate to the richest carving of a picture frame, and 


the minute lines of a medal. 
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TRADE IN BREADSTUFFS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


MONTHLY TABLE OF EXPORTS TO ALL FOREIGN PORTS, FROM SEPT. 1 to ava, 31, For 
THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 


FLOUR—BABRELS, 


1859-60. 1858-59. 1897-58. 1856-57, 1855-56. 1854-5). 

September. . 79,422 92,851 80,776 103,202 111,471 24,302 
October .... 141,157 140,288 169,506 193,896 193,96] 84,687 
November... 126,641 75,906 171,876 244,639 221,373 19,757 
December .. 139,589 58,266 104,584 205,808 207,052 56,188 
January... 49,1388 30,930 125,720 110,546 180,839 72,794 
February «. 34,685 86,120 108,982 94,305 126,048 80,244 
March .. 69,193 49,140 73,5653 119,655 89,411 22.474 
83,445 71,168 124,790 80,128 44,375 40,930 

108,810 65,492 111,604 78,685 124,952 37,608 

177,877 56,300 162,877 53,188 829,348 20,824 

221,607 11,842 178,308 59,919 293,185 33,087 

239,236 75,006 140,708 58,869 217,754 86,240 


Total..... 1,465,250 762,759 1,547,794 1,402,850 2,169,769 459,145 


Export, hon Sept. 1 to Aug. 81, in 1847-48......0.eceeeeree . bbls. 515,222 
“i 1846-47.. . ° 2,154,161 
. 23 ss SN a en ve 888,350 


WHEAT—BUSHELS, 





September.. ceseee 182,890 629,622 1,090,029 —-.277,5838 
October .... 79,889 174,670 694,241 1,829,181 947,569 
Pio aig j 144,408 124,815 910,269 2,057,918 1,214,102 
December . 117,112 9,787 468,325 1,464,201 1,011,626 
January... 50,196 10,759 180,631 239,994 360,531 
February. . 59,299 5,990 17,358 177,179 209,384 


March, overs 25,842 600 33,257 270,061 143,374 
175,878 1,567 127,743 133,708 79,159 

856,010 8,000 405,680 75,092 248,523 

972,926 - 1,171,518 130,698 910,765 

1,401,791 9, 026 672,939 182,980 1,291,599 

August..... 1,748,045 14,184 385,298 112,509 1,214,167 








Total 4,946,346 487,288 5,696,276 7,772,495 17,908,382 255,849 


Export, from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31, in 1847-48.. soccvececee DUB. 304,939 

my 1846-47... . 8,085,134 

i ° &: 1845-46.......4. 822,084 
CORN—BUSHELS. 

September. . 12,175 72,861 175,126 858,727 $57,242 198,857 

October .... 7,923 200,785 190,068 283,888 130,407 490,118 

November... 2,610 93,173 87,634 380,682 206,279 880,573 

December .. 9,086 15,560 49,199 237,540 832,165 750,583 

January... 4,149 5,789 144,684 142,642 295,298 508,859 

February... 23,561 20,775 256.797 811,701 221,608 320,097 

March. ieee 70,321 19,298 412,406 681,560 401,202 383,834 

105,786 21,701 456,814 857,528 557,606 168,314 

483,930 16,739 143,331 135,993 848,795 86,207 

877,573 19,480 109,529 21,678 800,716 437,828 

175,386 33,684 19,263 18,557 97,636 773,485 

147,371 16,729 18,244 76,089 256,657 383,414 


1,919,871 536,524 2,057,086 3,606,535 3,499,506 5,327,269 

2,477,363 

i 6,964,952 

“ “ “ 783,393 





Nautical Intelligence. 
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SALES OF SHIPS, 


The Ship Owners’ Circular gives the following sales of vessels in the past 
month. Speculative operations in ship property have been less than during the 
previous month, consequently the values have been more regular. At the close, 


there is less disposition to pay the increased rates for tonnage :— 


Anal N. York built ship, 1,200 tons register; 19 years old, in order for sea $45,000 
1} Maine 4 1,100 . 7 ” “ 88,500 
2 Maine 900 ss 10 29,000 
1} Massach’st 620 “ W 23,000 
1 N. York 1,050 9 23,000 
2} Massach’ts 550 24 9,000 
24 Maine . 440 is 9,000 
14 Long Isl’d built bark, 406 17,000 
1} Massach’ts “ 360 . . 14,590 
2 Maine * 440 : 

2 Massach’ts “ 840 
2 Massach’ts “ 338 
24 Maine - 270 
24 Long Island “ 330 
24 Massach’ts “ 345 
13N. York « 210 
2 Ohio built brig 200 
2 Philadel. . 200 
2 Maine “ 200 
24 NovaScotia “ 194 
2 Maryland “ 120 
24 Lake built schooner, 304 
2 Long Island “ 270 
2 Connecticut “ 190 
2 Maine . 170 
2 New York “ 200 


OS OaPrranwmon © & 


~ 


NEW VESSELS. 


A first-class Connecticut built bark, 700 tons register. for $34,000. 
A first-class Massachusetts built schooner, 200 tons ; $50 per ton complete. 


ARR AAR — 


THE SHIPPING INTEREST, 


The shipping of the United States in 1840, according to official reports, 
amounted to 2,180,764; in 1845 it was only 2,417,002, an increase of only 
236,238 tons, showing an average annual gain of only 47,247 tons. In 1850 
the aggregate had increased to 3,535,454, showing a gain in five years of active 
employment of 1,118,452 ; an annual average of 133,690 tons. Here it will be 
seen that the annual gain during these five years was nearly equal to the total 
gain for the previous five years. ‘This was owing to the increase of the carrying 
trade which had grown out of the war, the heavy exports to Great Britain du- 
ring the season of crop failures, and the rush to the Pacific in consequence of 
the gold discovery. This was followed by the advantage given to our ships 
under the neutral flag during the Crimean war, which commenced actively in 
1854, and terminated towards the close of 1856. At the latter date the ton- 
nage of the United States stood at its highest point, the total being 5,212,001 
tons, a gain for five years of 1,676,546, even on the large total of 1850, showing 
an annual average increase of 335,309 tons. In 1856 began the period of de. 
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pression, which has been one of the most disastrous the trade has ever known. 
The finest ships owned in the country were unprofitably employed at sea, or 
rotted idly at our wharves. Many shipowners, who had large investments in 
this floating property, were compelled to suspend, and some were involved in 
financial ruin. The ship-yards were deserted, and all along our seaboard, from 
the far Eastern line to the Gulf, ship-building was mostly suspended, and the 
grass grew rank and green over the mouldering chips. There was no remedy 
for this, in any description of legislation. The supply of ships, stimulated by 
the causes we have mentioned, had run ahead of the ordinary uses for this class 
of property, and the reaction was inevitable. The financial revulsion of 1857 
was partly owing to this want of employment for our ships, and it also in turn 
contributed very much to complete the depression. The tonnage stricken off 
from the list the next year, part of it from previous losses not supplied by sub- 
sequent production, left the official total at 4,871,652 ; and during the five years 
which have since elapsed, the building in all the United States, instead of show- 
ing a gain of over one-and-a-half millions, as during the previous five years, had 
not, at latest official accounts, brought us up to the standard of 1855. The re- 
vival of the carrying trade in breadstuffs to Great Britain finds the list of avail- 
able ships greatly reduced—the losses of the sea and the natural decay having 
more than counterbalanced the supply ; and now the tide of prosperity has once 
more set in toward the flood. How long the profitable employment will con- 
tinue, it is, of course, impossible to determine ; but the prospect is certainly en- 
couraging, and we may hope that the years of plenty will at least be as many 
as the years of famine. 


ee 


NEW YORK SHIPPING, 


The arrivals and clearances at New York for the quarter ending September 
30th have been as follows :— 


_ —- Arrivals. . ¢ Clearances,_—-———~ 
, No. Tons, Crews. No. Tons. Crews. 
American ...... V72 417,824 12,122 609 843,0544 10,5613 


Foreign. ...-+.+- 873 164,689 7,006 886 190,8883 7,392 











Ts 5 én 1,145 582,618 19,128 995 583,943 17,905 
MOOR vcnncsccne 1,018 502,855} 17,095 866 4488448 15,644 
SOEs x nsikevic cn 1,071 658,576 18,088 738 384,422 13,448 

978 515,458 17.016 768 417,447} 14,631 

1,185 664,840} 18,641 889  466,2264 15,7438 

SOU acaserccn 836 §«=6. 894,8004 = «12,456 = 720s 8345,0064 = 11,6 25 
MOOS civdindsces 1,142 682,987 17,178 837  387,8824 13,692 
1858 ....e.005 1,219 505,4548 17,147 952 42612728 14,990 
IROO 06s v-csdeve 1171 628,066 17,848 873  895,2304 14,479 
MONA accceweses 1,177 4898272 16,684 792  334,0863 12,487 


OOASTWISE TRADE, 


-——— Arrivals.——— --——Clearances,————, 

No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1966 6 chase cwiiwe es 874 116,848 1,189 424,634 
1BBO ..vidcee. ‘ 5 ‘ 427 125,229 1,249 456,390 
OGD ic sede dax . aa 396 110,388 1,172 419,358 
BOGE seca ene chee hs ee 436 118,796 1,198 384,184 
B66 wicevecs eek esas 408 112,078 1,318 $70,321 
ROOD. i s-ptinds ces cistiale es 511 148,342 1,182 365,901 
RR vbw die vcd Obed detbs esas 425 147,545 1,171 $58,723 
1853 408 112,053 1,285 338,810 
1862 Sess eeen couse das 418 105,841 1,167 313,591 
BGO) See Fie ibabedeca decane 898 102,631 1,258 283,564 
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NAVAL CHANGE, 


Commodore Pexpercast relieved Flag-officer Jarvis, and assumed command 
of the Gulf squadron on the 20th October, at Aspinwall. As the organization 
of the fleet has been altogether changed within a few weeks, we subjoin a correct 
exhibit of its strength under the new arrangement :— 

Tons. Men.Guns. Tons. Men.Guns. 
Flag-ship Cumberland. 1,726 800 24} Stm gunboat Wyandot. 420 
Stm frigate Powhatan. 2,415 320 10 | Sailing frigate Sabine. 1,726 
Stm corvette Brooklyn. 2,000 800 20 | Sail’gcorvette St.Louis 700 
Stm gunboat Mohawk.. 450 100 4/ Corvette Germantown. 930 


Stm gunbeat Crusader. 400 100 5 = 
Stm gunb’t Pocahontas, 350 90 4] Total.............. 11,126 2,850 163 











COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 
RIVER AND FREIGHTS, 
The Cincinnati Price Current gives the rates of freighte to New Orleans as 
follows :-- 





TO NEW ORLEANS. 


$1 50| Flour... nein can 80 
1 50} Pound freights... «sper 100 Ibs. 50 
PO eGR SCR eee 1 25 


TO PITTSBURG. 


Whisky and oil.......... 
Flour... .ccsccsecccccccsecevens Pound freights...... per 100 Ibs, 





+ LOUIS, 


Whisky and oil. 65 | Pound freights per 100 lbs. 
DiRicad 6600s 50 
No change in railroad freight 
FROM CINCINNATI. 

3d 4th 

4 Class, Class. Flour. 
Cincinnati to New York, rail..........06. 85 55 
rail and water.. 50 
Shite, rail 60 
“ rail and water 55 
Baltimore, rail......... sse-cese banvegs 45 
” rail and water 40 
Philadelphia, rail. 50 
ne rail and water 45 
De CAE ac cievncdsrcvcceccctidctces 40 
“ rail and water....... nsidibibireist.ece 35 
ES ee eee ee eer eee 40 
“ rail and water.....secescesesees 85 
Albany, Troy, and Schenectady, rail 60 
“ ‘i rail and water 55 
Detroit, rail...... ebcdbeceduueuvesae od 20 
Cleveland, rail 20 
Toledo, rail.. aR 20 
Sandusky, rail. . 20 
Chicago, rail..... 40 
Milwaukee, rail......... a Oe eae 40 
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FROM INDIANAPOL'S. 


Ist 
Class. 


Boston, rail.........+. eeeresresreeesene $1 56 
©. POR ORR WOE ca cincccccecesacs 1 42 
RR I Bes vn sno nennctenee daemias 1 40 
“ rail and water. ....cc-cccsoes 1 32 
Philadelphia ....cccccsscccvscccccscose 1 25 
I one Cecce kdas p00 408 sR GeaS be 115 
MG PR ci occ cavetesccccccces 66 
“ rail and water........sescccsces 58 
Dunkirk, rail and water...... 
i wu, PREER PRETELTTIEEIRET Ee 
PN Cas ees bio ek ceeeew ok 
Bridgeport... ccsccsccvcccsccscs-ceccces 
INI iia dia nis beNle kets dace vdetdwas 
BOMDRORY 66 ccccccsevecosceccccssteges 
CHINN oni dis HKKS leks Wi a's 000 on ee 


Grain same as fourth class. 


FREIGHT RATES FROM LOUISVILLE. 


4th 
4 . Class. Flour. 

aw Tae, PO iika chia od nei c venience $1 20 

as rail and water....... 
Boston, rail......seceeesees 

“  -PRAN OOG WEEE. ooo ccc ccs nese ran 
Philadelphia, rail ...........4.. 
Baltimore, rail......ce.ccececere sb eeee 
I sks conseskanees 

“ rail and water.......... 
Detroit...... 
SING ik SERN RE RRA oes 
NN 6 6g vintic nat eccncdwemdaunen 4en 1256 107 
ss ok sb dbak ba kemees oeeaeness i 1385 110 


NNN eee 


IMITATION MERINO SHIRTS, 


Treasury DrepartTMENT, September 4, 1860. 

Sir :—I have examined the papers in the case presented in your report under 
date of the 13th ultimo, and the sample submitted, on the appeal of James M. 
Beese & Co. from your decision assessing a duty of 24 per cent on an article 
imported by them and described as “ unbleached cotton shirts, merino finish,” 
the importers claiming entry at a duty of 15 per cent. The article, it seems, is 
composed whoily of cotton, and by raising a nap and some further application 
or process, a fine wooly surface and a close imitation of merino are produced. 
The only question in contest between yourself and the importers, is one of fact 
—whether the fabric is bleached or unbleached. If the former, the collector’s deci- 
sion was correct, and the article is dutiable at 24 per cent under the classifica- 
tion in schedule C of * all manufactures composed wholly of cotton, which are 
bleached, printed, painted, or dyed.” The merchandise in question having been 
pronounced after a careful examination by official experts at several of our 
principal ports as “ bleached,” the Department assumes the article to be of that 
character, and is of the opinion that the duty was properly assessed by you at 
the rate of 24 per cent under the classification in schedule C, to which you have re- 
ferred it. I am, very respectfully, 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury, 
James 8, Wuirtyey, Esq., Collector, &c., Boston, Mass. 


ES A ELEN ET TI ME ahs Secs = 











Commercial Regulations. 
WOOLEN HATS. 
Treasury Department, September 1, 1860. 

Sir :—I acknowledge the receipt of your report on the appeal of Mr. ALrrep 
Piunket from your decision assessing duty at the rate of 24 per cent under 
schedule C of the tariff of 1857, on certain “ woolen hats ” imported by him, as 
“manufactures of wool not otherwise provided for.” The appellant claims entry 
of the articles in question at the rate of 15 per cent under the classification in 
schedule E of “hats of wool.” The merchandise in this case is manufactured, 
substantially, of woolen cloth, The term “ hats of wool” in the tariffs of 1846 
and 1857 has been understood to apply only to hats, the bodies of which are 
composed of wool that has undergone no process of manufacture except felting 
or fulling, and such seems to have been the commercial designation at the date 
of the passage of the tariff act of 1846. In the manufacture of the article un- 
der consideration, the wool undergoes two preliminary processes at least :—first, 
it is converted into yarn, and then into cloth, and in this latter form used in the 
manufacture of the hats. The Department perceives no reason for abandoning 
the practice heretofore pursued, and is of the opinion that the duty of 24 per 
cent is properly assessed, either under the classification in schedule C of “ hats 
and bonnets for men, women, and children, composed of straw, satin straw, chip, 
grass, palmleaf, willow, or any other vegetable substance, or of hair, whalebone, 
or other material not otherwise provided for,” or under the classifications in the 
same schedule of “articles worn by men, women, or children, of whatever 
material composed, made up, or made wholly or in part by hand,” or “ manu- 
factures of wool or of which wool shall be the component material of chief value, 
not otherwise provided for.” Your decision assessing a duty of 24 per cent is 
affirmed. I am, very respectfully, 


HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Aveéustus ScuE it, Esq., Collector, &c., New York. 





RARER PER AAR 


LANDSCAPE PLATES. 
Treasury Department, August 20, 1860. 

Sir :—The Department approves of the assessment stated in your report of 
the 30th June last, of a duty of 24 per cent on certain articles described as 
“ landscape plates,” imported by Mr. Joun B. Beuruany, who has appealed 
from your decision to this Department. The merchandise in question is de- 
scribed as glass upon which a picture of a landscape is painted, and, as such, it 
is clearly embraced in schedule C, to which you have referred it, either under 
the classification of “ paintings on glass” or that of “ glass, colored, stained, or 
painted,” and liable to the duty of 24 per cent which you have exacted on the 
entry. I am, very respectfully, 


HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Aveustus Scue.t, Esq., Collector, &c., New York. 






tata tate tet teeta hat canada 


NEW TARIFF OF RATES BETWEEN CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN CITIES, 


The following tariff between Chicago and Southern cities has already gone 
into effect :-- 


Flour per Porkand Whisk 

bbl. by beef per bbl. per bbd!. 

Between Chicagoand— Istclass. 2d class, 3d class, 4th class. car load. by car load. car load. 
Memphis, Teno.... 35 10 55 45 75 1 20 1 88 
Atlanta, Ga....... 1 30 1 37 1 27 1 05 173 318 3 78 
Macon, Ga........ 2 08 1 57 1 47 1 21 1 93 8 68 4 38 
Augusta, Ga....... 215 1 62 1 52 1 25 1 98 8 80 4 58 
Columbus, Ga..... 216 1 69 1 59 1 85 2 08 3 938 418 
Montgomery, Ala.. 2 20 173 1 63 135 8218 898 478 
Savannah, Ga...... 2 50 1 87 177 1 45 2 23 443 5 28 
Charleston, 8.C.... 2 50 1 87 177 1 45 2 23 448 5 28 


The tariff is to continue in force until changed, and is subject to rules and 
regulations of local tariff of Illinois Central Railroad. 
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POSTAL DEPARTMENT. 





POST-OFFICE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post-orrice, HonoLu.u, } 
April 10th, 1360. 


Sir :—I have the honor to submit to your Highness the following report of 
the Post-office Department :— 

During the past two years the business of the office has very much increased, 
but as the labor is now thoroughly systematized, it is performed with more reg- 
ularity, dispatch, and ease than formerly. 

The provisions of sections 409 and 410 of Civil Code, relating to dead letters 
and the procuring an official stamp, have been complied with. 

The laws regulating postage have become very generally understood through- 
out the islands, and though a considerable number of unpaid letters have accu- 
mulated in this office during the past seven months, a large ‘portion of them 
have been written by foreigners. 

In order to insure the attention of postmasters to the selling of stamps, and 
to secure a proper attention to mails, I found it necessary to allow some remu~ 
neration, and have therefore granted them the privilege of mailing their own 
letters free. There are now twenty-seven postmasters connected with the de- 
partment. 

All our mail bags have been furnished with locks, and we have endeavored to 
secure not only safety, but promptness and dispatch, in the transmission of mails 
on all our mail routes. 

Within the past qaarter I have concluded arrangements with D. C. Warsr- 
MAN, Ksq., removing our mail agency from Morean, Srone & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, to the firm of D. C. Waterman & Oo. of this place, by which change the 
settlement of our qaarterly accounts with the United States government is ren- 
dered much more convenient, and a saving is made in expense to the office. 

A small increase in the appropriation for mail carriers on the island of Ha- 
waii is uecessary, in order to render the service equal to the demands of the 
people. 

By comparing the accompanying table, showing the number of letters re- 
ceived and forwarded through this office during the past three months, with the 
report of the office for 1858, it appears that the charge of two cents per half 
ounce on letters has not had the effect to check correspondence between the 
islands, and it will be noticed that the receipts from iuter-island postage covers 
two-thirds the expense of mail carriage. 

My predecessor having furnished you with an account of the business of the 
office for the nine months previous to January Ist, 1859, my report of the finances 
of the office is confined to the fifteen months succeeding that date. 

As a record of the letters passing through this office had not been kept pre- 
vious to January lst of the present year, 1 am unable to make a correct state- 
ment of the number; but during the past three months ending March 31st, 1860, 
a record has been kept, the result of which is as follows :— 
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Number of letters addressed to foreigners received. eeeeereererese 7,608 

és . “ “ forwarded.,.......+++ 7,105 
——- 14,718 

natives received.......ceceesees 2,593 

fe “ forwarded,......seesees 1,635 
goon 008 


“ 


Total number for three months.........scseececeeeeecees 18,941 


Amount of cash on hand Jan. 1, 1859......e.eeeseee+e0+ $1,287 97 
“ received from foreign mail from Jan. 1, 1859, to 
PN I ss nec oe uracss bene casegescocsgns 9,859 90 
Amount received from inter-island postage from Aug. 1, 1859 
Oe Ie Big BO d cnnh on the 4040.60 censenec x9 anges 665 75 
Amount drawn from Hawaiian Treasury from Jan. 1, 1859, 
EE WE PN oc clad ove neveueug eecesle ie see 5,605 51 
—— —— $17,399 13 
Amount paid mail carriers from Jan. 1,’59, to March 31,60 1,448 25 
Amount paid salary of postmaster general from Jan. 1, 1859, 
nibs vcpeodewot Semen acy eRe PEELS oy OP EEL CTEL EET TOPE TEED 2,916 67 
Amount paid U.S. government postage collected and mail 
agency, from Jan. 1, 1859, to March 31, 1860.........4. 4,953 28 
Amount paid sundry expenses of office, clerk hire, office rent, 
etc., from Jan. 1, 1859, to March 31, 1840.........0.00- 4,404 66 
Amount cash paid into Hawaiian Treasury,...........+++ 3,676 82 
— $17,399 13 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 


A, K. CLARK. 
H. R. H. Prince L. Kamenamewa, Minister of the Interior, &c., &c., &e. 


THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE, 


The following table shows the number of letters delivered in the United King- 
don during the last year, with the rate of increase, and the proportion of letters 
to population :— 





Increase 


Number of 
lettersin . Proportion of letters 
1859. 38. to population. 
446,000,000 22 to each person. 
47,000,000 y Sieh " 
52,000,000 16 


United Kingdom............ 545,000,000 18 


ENGLISH POST-OFFICE PACKET SERVICE, 1858-59, 


CLASSIFIED ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY VOTES AS FAR AS RELATES TO THE AMERIOAN 
BRANCH OF THE SERVICE. 
Company. 1859. 18 )3. 

America, North and South, Liverpool and Halifax, 

and Boston, Liverpool, and New York, and New 

Tore and. Mamas .sc).o<0ss6ese00. s00.009900RNrd £176,340 £172,840 
Halifax, Bermuda, and St. Thomas’, and Halifax 

and St. John’s, Newfoundland............... Cunard 14,700 14,700 
Southampton and West Indies......... ..+...+Royal Mail 238.500 244,000 
Southampton and Brazils and Buenos Ayres ....Royal mail 30,000 39,000 
Panama, Callao, and Valparaiso................Pacific 25,000 25,000 


— ——- —- — 


£484,540 £486,540 
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ALABAMA INSURANCE LAW. 


AN ACT TO REGULATE THE AGENCIES OF INSURANCE COMPANIES NOT INCORPO- 
RATED BY THE STATE OF ALABAMA. 


Srotion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Alabama in General Assembly convened, That it shall not be lawful for 
any agent or agents of any fire, river, or marine insurance company, incorporated 
by any other State than the State of Alabama, directly or indirectly to take 
any risks or transact any business of insurance in this State without first pro. 
curing a certificate of authority from the Controller of this State; and before 
obtaining such certificate such agent or agents shall furnish the suid Controller 
a statement under oath of the president or secretary of the company for which 
he or they may act, which statement shall show—Ist, the name and locality of 
the company ; 2d, the amount of the capital stock ; 3d, the amount of its capital 
stock paid in; 4th, the act of incorporation of the company; which statement 
shall be filed in the office of the Controller, with a written instrument under the 
seal of the company authorizing such agent to acknowledge service of process 
for and in behalf of such company, consenting that service of process upon such 
agent shall be taken and held as if service upon the company, according to the 
laws of this State, or any other State, waiving all claims of error by reason of 
such service. And no insurance company or agent of any insurance company 
incorporated by any other State shall transact any business of insurance unless 
such company is possessed of at least one hundred thousand dollars of actual 
capital invested in stuck of at least par value, or in bond or mortgage of real 
estate worth double the amount for which the same is mortgaged ; and upon the 
aforesaid statement and written instrument being deposited with the Controller, 
and furnishing satis‘actory evidence as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Con- 
troller to issue a certificate thereof with the authority to transact business of 
insurance to the agent or agents applying for the same, 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents of any fire, river, or marine insurance company incorporated by any foreign 
government other than a State of this Union, to transact any business of insur- 
ance in this State without first procuring a certificate of authority from the 
Controller of this State, such agent or agents having first filed in the office of 
said Controller a statement setting forth the charter or act of incorporation of 
the company for which he or they may act, and the matters required by the first 
section of this act, and the written authority and consent therein mentioned for 
the acknowledgment by such agent or agents of service of process to be bind- 
ing on such company, and the said agent or agents shall also deposit with the 
Controlier the stock or certificate thereof of one or more of the States of the 
United States, the same to be satisfactory to the Controller, to the amount of 
one hundred thousand dollars, which shall be held by him and his succesors in 
office exclusively as security for the payment of any losses for which the com- 
pany may become liable in the course of its business, the dividends or interest 
on said stock as they may become due to be received by the agent or agents of 
the company, and depositing said stock or certificate, and the said agent or 
agents of such company filing the statement and depositing the stock or certifi- 
cate aforesaid shall be entitled to a certificate of authority in like manner as is 
provided for in the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the agent or 
agents in either and both of the foregoing sections mentioned, before taking any 
risk or transacting any business of insurance in this State, to file in the office 
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of the Judge of Probate of the county in which he or they desire to establish 
an agency for any insurance company as aforesaid, a copy of the statement and 
written instrument required to be filed with the Controlicr as aforesaid, together 
with the certificate of said Controller, which sball be carefully preserved in said 
office for public inspection. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the statement and evidence required 
by this act shall be rendered annually in the month of July of each year, the 
first statement to be made in the month of July next after the passage of this 
act, and the Controller on being satisfied that the capital of the company filing 
such statement remains secure as at first, shall furnish a renewal of certificate, 
as aforesaid, and the agent or agents obtaining such renewal of certificate shall 
file the same, together with a copy of the statement on which it was obtained, 
or renewed, in the office of the Judge of Probate of the county in which such 
agency is established, to be carefully preserved in said office for public inspec: 


tion. 

Src. 5. And be it farther enacted, That copies of all papers required by this 
act to be deposited in the office of the Controller, certified under the band of 
such Controller to be true and correct copies of such papers, shall be received 
as evidence in all courts of this State in the same manner and have the same 
force and effect as the original would if produced. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the agents of all insurance companies 
not incorporated by the State of Alabama, doing fire, river, or marine insurance 
in any county of this State, shall on or before the first day of August in each 
and every year deposit with the assessor of the county in which the agency of 
such company is established, a statement, verified by the oath of the agent of 
such company, specifying the gross amount (after deducting all return premiums) 
of premiums received for insurance by said company at the said agency during 
the preceding year, or such fractional part of the year, that such company may 
have been doing business in the city or county after the passage of this act. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That such gross amount of premiums so 
reccived as aforesaid shall be subject in every county in which such agency is 
established, to a tax of two per centum, one half of which shall be for the use 
of the county and the other half for the State, which tax shall be paid by such 
agent or agents to the respective collectors of taxes within the time required by 
law for the payment of general taxes, and which tax shall be in lieu of the tax 
imposed by paragraph twenty-four of section three hundred and ninety one of 


the code. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of such agent or 
agents as beforementioned, before taking any risk or transacting any business of 
insurance in the city or county of Mobile, to pay the treasurer of the “ Fire 
Department Association of Mobile” the sum of two hundred dollars, for the 
benefit of said association. To the trustees of the medical college at Mobile the 
sum of two hundred dollars, such payment to be made from year to year so long 
as such agency is continued in the city or county of Mobile, and avy sach agent 
or agents, taking apy risk or transacting any business of insurance in any other 
incorporated city or town in this State where fire companies now are, or that 
may be hereafter organized, shall pay to the corporate authorities of such city 
or town, for the benefit of such fire companies, the sum of two hundred dollars, 
each payment to be made from year to year so long as such agency or agencies, 
is or are continued in such city or county. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That for every such statement required to 
be filed by this act with the Controllor and Judge ot Probate, said Controller 
and Judge of Probate shall be entitled to a fee of five dollars to be paid by the 
agent, or agents, filing such statement. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be liable to indictment, and on conviction shall be tined not less 
than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, and may be im- 


MSA TTI Tr erReNNrN 
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prisoned in the county jail not less than one month nor more than twelve months, 
one or both at the discretion of the jury trying the same. 


Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That no such company as is named in 
the foregoing sections, shall in any manner, or on any pretext, deal in, pay out, 
directly or indirectly, the notes or bills of any bank not doing business under a 
charter from the State of Alabama, or under its free banking law, and any officer 
or agent of such company violating the provisions oi this act, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction shall be fined not less than five hundred dollars for 
each offence, and the judges of the circuit courts must give this act specially in 
charge of the grand juries. 

Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That this act shall also apply to life and 
trust insurance companies, not incorporated by the laws of this State, whether 
said companies are or are not organized upon the mutual plan. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of this act shall 
apply in all cases where the risk is taken or any insurance business is transacted 
in this State by the agent or agents of any of the insurance companies mentioned 
in this act, whether the policies are signed by the officers of said companies in 
or out of this State. 

Src. 14. And be it further enacted, That all laws and parts of laws conflict- 
ing with the provisions of this act be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Approved February 24, 1860. 


eee 


INSURANCE SCRIP DIVIDENDS, 


Dividends of scrip of the marine insurance companies of New York. Com: 
piled from official sources, by Witiuiam C. Gitman & Son, 18 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, September, 1860 :-—— 


Name of company. Rate per cent.) Name of company. Rate per cent. 
1899, 160. 18a. 1800. 
43 30 
45 36 
Great Western...... Gace -_- —_— 
Mercantile 264 169 
New York 214 
Orient. 





In 1859 the Columbian Company declared 12, and the Sun Company 30 per 
cent. Their statements for 1860 have not yet been made. The Neptune and 
te Washington, new companies, have not yet issued scrip. 





~ 


HUMORS OF HEALTH INSURANCE, 


A thin cadaverous looking German about fifty years of age entered the office 
of a health insurance company in Indiana a few days ago, says the Albany 
Daily Courier, and inquired :— 


“Ish the man in vot insures the people’s helts ?” 

The agent politely answered ; “ I attend to that business, sir.” 

“Vell, I vants mine helts insured ; vot you charge ?” 

“ Different prices,” answered the agent, “ from three to ten dollars a week in 
a case of sickness.” 
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“ Vell,” says Mynheer, “ I vants ten dollars vort.” 

The agent then inquired the state of bis health. 

“ Vell 1 ish sick all te time. I'se shust out te ped two or tree hours a tay, 
and te doctor says he can’t do nothing more dat ish goot for me.” 

“Tf that is the state of your health,” returned the agent, “‘ we can’t insure it. 
We only insure persons in good health.” 

At this Mynheer bristled up in great anger. 

“ You must tink I’m a fool. Vot you tink I come pay you ten dollars for in- 
sure my helt, ven I vas vell.” 


. 





MARINE INSURANCE SCRIP. 


The following are the market values of insurance scrip, all bearing 6 per cent 
interest :— 


Offrd. Ask'd. 
Creat W eetetth se iikind deddesareces 1857 $825,000 "5 
es 6 Chih Cae beReERE ‘ie Sierhie &cki-e 1858 235,000 "0 
“ 1859 820,000 62 
“ 1860 190,000 58 
% 1858 65,000 60 
1859 65,000 52 
1858 50 
1859 46 
1860 44 
1858 wh waigs 464 
1859 
* 1860 
Neptune ....scccccccscccccccseccseess eee seve 
Atlavtic Mutual....... 1859 1,200,000 
“ abe 1860 1,400,000 
Sun Mutual 1855 100,000 
= 1856 265,000 
1857 162,000 
1858 225,000 
1859 270,000 
1852 50,000 
1853 126,690 
1854 160,000 
1856 107,650 
1857 92,270 
1858 86,580 
“ 1859 204,880 
. 1860 180,000 
BNIES DRUNUINE cs vc oc va dk cdeu cus oucanes one 1858 150,000 
“ 1859 —-225,00u 
« 1860 220,000 
Commercial Mutual...... ee acdeoe soiwereds ap 1856 59,000 
* ‘ 1857 65,000 
1858 110,000 
‘ iar 1859 225,000 
New York Mutual...... Sia waM hadtesa'ake hae 1858 250,000 
7. A eC ae ee ee 1859 260,000 
“ 1860 80,000 








For Great Western shares the quotations are 135 a 1374 ; Columbian, 120 a 
122; Mercantile, 110 a 112; Orient, 85 a 90. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ROCK OIL, 


A letter to the Evening Post contains the following interesting facts in rela- 
tion to rock oil :— 


Knowing that some of your readers have been interested in the brief com- 
munications that have been furnished in relation to the oil discoveries in 
Pennsylvania, I venture again to send you some of the latest reports from the 
oil districts. 

Messrs. A. & S. A. Bennett, the oil forwarding agents at Union Mills, farnish 
the following statement of the amount of oil shipped by them in the months of 
July and August :— 

July, 1860...... Dies hake Veta vine FE ue UR 1,834 
Se ee rere re Ty Bas ge bee eee wER NS 2,152 
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Nearly all of which was received from Titusville and forwarded to New York, 
while nearly as much more found its way, via Oil Creek and the Alleghany, to 
Pittsburg. 4 

By private letter received last week I learn that the monster well at Tidioute, 

“ on the Alleghany, did not continae long to flow over the top, but that, after 
throwing over some two hundred barrels, the gas was sufficiently exhausted to 
allow the oil to rest in the pipe. A pump has since been inserted, and so far 
discharges but about thirty barrels per day—much less than was anticipated from 
its antecedents. The same letter says that the Williams well, at Titusville, is so 
far the banner well, constantly yielding a daily average of about one hundred 
barrels of nearly pure oil. 

The famous Crossley well—one of the first opened, and which last March 
yielded from sixty to seventy barrels per day—has now dwindled down to six or 
seven ; but, as before stated, the owner is confident that this apparent failure is 
in consequence of the filling in of his pump, and that as soon as he removes it 

mn and rims out the well, as is customary and necessary in salt wells, he will again 
obtain an abundant flow of oil. 

Out of a hundred and sixty-seven wells on the creek above Titusville, only 
thirty-four are yet pumping oil, and many of the oil-seekers are just now in a 
state of very anxious suspense. Many of them, encouraged by the fact that some 
of the earliest diggers found oil at depths varying from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, went to work with very limited means, and having gone as 
deep as their funds will allow, with neither oil nor money to grease their wheels, 
are now obliged to suspend operations, and with heavy hearis cast about again 
for the wherewithal to go a little deeper. The fact stares them in the face that 
some individuals have found good veins of oil over five hundred feet deep, and, 
of course, they must find it too if they but perserve. Some have found the 
smell of gas, which surely indicates that there is oil not far away, while others 
have seen a few drops of the real article floating upon the water which they are 
sure to find in abundance. But the drill mast stop for the want of money, and 
many a poor driller will probably soon sink his hopes with his spirits in the bot- 
tom of his well, and turn away with the disappointment that gold or fortune- 
hunters often feel to some employment which, if not so promising to the imagina- 
tion, is more sure of yielding a livelihood. There is a great disposition among 
the oil-seekers to crowd their wells together, and the most extravagant prices are 
often paid for leases in the neighborhood of other promising or producing wells. 
One sanguine individual offered for a lot of seventy-five feet front three-fourths 
of the oil he might obtain, in barrels, for the privilege of sinking and working 
a well. People are just beginning to find out that there may be disappointment 
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here as well as in every other worldly enterprise, and that “ they who make haste 
to be rich fall into many a snare.” Should any of your readers desire to enter 
upon this search for oil, let me advise that they take with them plenty of money, 
and, if gifted with ordinary prudence, they can make as wise and paying invest- 
ments now as at any time since the excitement commenced. And if any one wishes 
to escape from the noise of politics, and to retire for a while where the people 
have oil for breakfast, dinner, and supper, where they talk of oil by day «nd 
dream of it by night, let him go to Oil Creek and spend a week, and he wi.! be 
surprised that one can get so far out of the world in so short a time. 





GALVANIZING IRON. 

For the preservation of iron, various methods have been devised, namely, those 
which protect iron mechanically, by covering it with a coating not acted on by, 
and impervious to, the deteriorating principle, and those which protect iron 
chemically, by producing a change in its electric or electropolar condition with 
respect to the corroding agents. Any metal electro-positive to iron will answer 
for such a protector, but zine is the only one known that can be practically used 
in the electro-chemical preservation of iron. .The process through which it 
passes is known by the name of “ galvanizing ;” and the modus operandi, as shown 
at one of the largest establishments in the United States, is as follows :— 


Two kinds of iron are used, viz. :—Pig iron, which is puddled and then rolled 
into bars and sheets for the use of stove-making, &c., and blooms, (technically 
called,) for galvanizing ‘These blooms come in square blocks about 4 inches 
wide by 12 inches long, of solid charcoal iron. These blocks are heated and 
rolled into bars (by a steam engine of 125 horse power) of about 24 inches wide. 
They are then cut into lengths by a powerful cutting machine, each length being 
the width of the sheet intended to be rolled, the ordinary thickness being about 
five-eighths of an inch; this, however, varies. These blocks are then passed 
over to the other side of the mill, and are then ready for rolling into sheets, 

The first process is placing them in an oven, heating them almost to a white 
heat. ‘T'wo, three, or four blocks, accordirg to the thickness required, are then 
taken to the first rolling machine, operated on by two men ; the first passing the 
iron through the rollers, which is caught by means of tongs by the other, and 
so on through the whole. The first man then, by means of two levers, screws 
the rollers a little tighter, and the iron passes out as before ; and so it is passed 
backwards and forwards until from 2} inches wide it becomes nearly 2} feet. 
By this time it is getting cool, and is again sent to the oven. When it is 
sufficiently hot, it is handed over (as before) to another set of rollers. The same 
process is gone through, with this difference, that instead of passing each sepa- 
rately, the two, three, or four plates are placed one over the other and rolled 
together. Sometimes one rolling is sufficient, but at others they have to be 
again heated and rolled. After this process they are ready for the cutting 
machine to take off the jagged edges, and make them of equal lengths; from 
thence the sheets are taken to the galvanizing works. When they arrive, they 
are first treated to a bath of sulphuric acid ; after that they are thoroughly washed 
iv clean water, rubbed dry, and examined. They are then immersed in a bath 
of nitric acid, from which they pass, by means of a car and rails, into the oven, 
where they are dried perfectly, and taken to the zinc bath. Here they get a 
coating of zine a trifle thicker than the tin on tin plates, the zine being heated 
to a state of solution. After being taken out of this bath and cooled, they are 
rubbed with cloths, for the purpose of removing the dirt, and again thoroughly 
examined, to see that the zinc coating is perfect. The iron is then packed in 
bundies and marked, fit for use, and will stand salt water or any kind of weather 
without rust. 

‘he establishment where the above operations are carried on, have also ma- 
chinery for galvanizing telegraph wire, of which they can turn out twenty miles 
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a day; and we believe they are the only firm in this country who have the facilities 
of doing this kind of work to any extent. 

The iron wire having been subject to the previous processes, is passed through 
the zinc bath as it comes from the reel, and ascends to the upper part of the 
building, where it is wound on another reel moved by steam power. 





COTTON MANUFACTURE IN SCOTLAND, 


The cotton manufacture in Scotland is only of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion, the first steam engine for a cotton factory having been constructed so late 
as 1792. Its principal seats are in the countries of Lanark and Renfrew. Some 
of the fabrics made at Glasgow and Paisley are of almost unrivaled beauty and 
fineness The number of cotton mills in 1837, was 177; all those of consider- 
able size, with only a few exceptions, being situated in Glasgow, or within 20 or 
30 miles of it, and all of them without exception being connected with Glasgow 
houses, or the Glasgow trade. at least so far as the raw material was concerned. 
In 1850 the number of cotton factories was 168, with 1,683,093 spindles and 
23,564 power looms, employing 36,325 hands. In 1857 there were 152 cotton 
factories, with 2,041,129 spindles and 21,624 power-looms, driven by 9,971 horse 
power, of which 7,641 was steam, and employing 34,698 hands, of whom 7,609 
were males and 27,089 females. The entire cotton manufacture of Scotland 
may be said to center in, or be dependent on, Glasgow. 

The above progress, when explained in the language of practical life, repre- 
sents an increase of consumption in the above period at the rate of 70,000 bales 
a year, or 1,350 bales per week. 

In the next place, let us have our attention directed to the amount of increase 
which has been going on inourspindles. In the year 1850, according to a Par- 
liamentary return, there were in Great Britain (exclusive of Ireland) 20,858,662 
spindles employed upon cotton ; and having reference to the annual consump- 
tion at that period, of 629,798,400 pounds, it amounts to 30 pounds per spindle. 
Therefore if we apply this fact to the cotton consumption of last year, viz. :— 
937,800,800 pounds, we shall find that the manufacturing power we now possess 
is that of 32,460,026 spindles, showing an increase in the ten years of 11,601,964, 
or an average rate of progress of 20,718 spindles per week, and requiring a 
weekly supply of 1,350 bales of cotton, Meanwhile, that is to say, during the 
ten years in question, the principal increase in growth has been in the United 
States; and, large as it may appear, it has barely kept pace with the increase 
of demand, and the supplies held in the market have been gradually diminishing, 
and often reduced to a very scanty amount. 

The machinists of this country have, perhaps, never before found themselves 
so fully employed ; and, according to information derived from them, there is 
now going on a greatly accelerated increase in the erection of mills and in the 
extent of spinning machinery in course of preparation, not only in Great Britain, 
but also in all parts of Europe, as well as in the United States. 

The new machinery now constructing for British account has been put down 
at 45,000 spindles per week, which is more than a two-fold rate of increase as 
compared with the period before referred to. These will require to be sup- 
plied with their 30 pounds of cotton per annum for each spindle ; and at no dis- 
tant day the increase of consumption for the new spindles alone will amount to 
not less than 160,000 bales a year, as against a rate of 70,000 bales in the last 
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ten years; or a future supply of 3,000 bales per week, as against the former 
rate of 1,350 bales. 

Let it also be borne in mind that the cotton manufacture of Great Britain 
constitutes only one-half of the consumption under our immediate notice, while 
the other half is carried on in the various manufacturing districts of Europe and 
in the United States. Now, should the like rapidity of progress in manufacture 
be going on in these other countries, it must be obvious that an extension of 
growth will very soon be required of more than 300,000 bales a yeer. 


FLAX COTTON, 

It has long been known that the stalk of the flax plant is capable of conver- 
sion into cotton, and that when thus prepared it possesses many important ad- 
vantages over the staple now so extensively cultivated in this country, and so 
universally used by the population of the world. Flax may be spun, woven, 
and manufactured into every variety of goods that are made of common cotton. 
It may be used in many kinds of cloth, combined with wool, where cotton is ex- 
cluded, and in all cases forms a superior substitute; it also holds color better 
than cotton or even wool. Flax is very easily cultivated, growing with vigor 
wherever corn and wheat flourish; and nothing can be plainer than the fact 
that, if there were any economical process whereby the flax stalks could be 
easily changed into cotton, its cultivation would be rendered universal—it would 
become one of the great staples of the world. CxavsseEn’s process, to this end, 
at one time attracted great attention ; he could not, however, produce the pre- 
pared flax so cheaply, nor of so good a quality, as the ordinary cotton of com- 
merce, and hence his discovery was of little avail, and has about passed into ob- 
livion. The Know tes process, lately so prominent, consists in cutting the flax 
stalks, whether rotted or not, into proper lengths for staple, boiling it in a weak 
alkaline solution of soda or potash, until the shives separate on rubbing. It is 
then bleached by chlorine, adding at the same time borax, salt, saltpeter, Glau- 
ber salts, Epsom salts, sal ammoniac, or other similar salts, It is then washed 


with water and dried. 


RHODE ISLAND COAL, 

A paper was read on this subject by Caarves If. Hrrcncock, of Amherst, 
Massachusetts. He attempted to show that the coal basin of Rhode Island be- 
longed to the oldest of the coal periods. Professor Acassiz said that when we 
saw the deposits of peat in Massachusetts, and of wood in the swamps of the 
South, and how different they were, and that they might both one day be turned 
into coal, we should not conclude that two basins of coal in different latitudes 
were of different ages because they differed in lithological character or in fossils ; 
we saw how different the animals growing in these swamps and bogs were now. 
He was prepared to show that deposits formed in or near periods might not con- 
tain a single identical fossil, and that, therefore, our present criterion of syn- 
chronism from identical fossils, lack one element of certainty. Nor was it ne- 
cessary that deposits should be very thick to represent a long period. Since 
the creation of man, there had been but sixty or seventy feet of coal reef formed 
in the Floridas, and the carboniferous period might contain innumerable epochs. 
He thought that as yet our facts were not sufficiently numerous to authorize. us 
to draw apy very definite conclusions. 
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MANCHESTER OPERATIVES. 


And to tell you the truth, says a writer in Blackwood, I like the working 
classes of Wandhextic as far as they came under my notice. They are not cour- 
teous, but they are obliging. They will not touch their hats or “ Sir” you; but 
if you want a direction, they will instruct you definitely. ‘They appear to me 
very honest. I know the cab fares, and no cabman tried to overcharge me. Per- 
haps we are apt to lay too much stress on mere civility. It certainly greases 
the wheels of life, and prevents their creaking, but they can go without it. And 
there appears to me a deep quiet well of humor in the Lancastrian or Mancu- 
nian nature which is infinitely amusing. One day, as I heard on good authority, 
a worthy ineumbent in the country was roused from his sleep at five in the 
morning by loud talking at the side of a fish-pond in his grounds. His rever- 
ence put his night-capped head out of window, and saw three men standing by 
the side of his pond. “ What are you doing there?” said he. “ Fishing,” said 
they. “But you are trespassing on my land; you must go away.” “ Go to 
bed again,” was the rejoinder; “ your Master was not in the habit of sending 
away poor fishermen.” The good clergyman could, of course, only laugh and 
turn in again. The Exhibition, too, has exhibited some specimens of this hu- 
mor. ‘lwo women from the mills stopped before the picture of the death of 
King Lear. “ What is that, Mary?” said one. “ There's life in the old dog 
yet,” said the other. The people of Manchester itself looked, generally speak- 
ing, rather jolly and well-fed than otherwise, and I heard that the recruiting ser- 
geant was able to pick up there some uncommonly fine lads willing to serve her 
Majesty. 


THE NEEDLE. 
Professor ALEXANDER D, Bacue, at the recent scientific meeting at Newport, 


read a most interesting paper upon magnetic phenomena, from which we take 
the following :-— 


The regular daily movement of a magnetic needle is very small. The north 
end of a needle fourteen inches in length moves, in summer, about the one-hun- 
dredth of an inch eastward in the morning, and about the same distance west- 
ward in the afternoon, making the whole movement about the fiftieth of an inch. 
In winter the movement is only half as great. To trace the laws of motions so 
very small is evidently a delicate task, and it is made more difficult from the fact 
that these laws are complicated, and frequently marked by disturbances. At 4 
previous ineeting he had shown how the auroral disturbances were eliminated. 
and how the examination confirmed R. Wourr’s curious discovery of a ten or 
eleven year’s period corresponding with the solar spots. He would now remark 
that here was a new point in his discussion, compared with the European phys- 
icists, namely, the use of Pierce's eriterion, or mathematical rule for determin- 
ing when the observation is to be considered as that of a disturbance, and when 
that of a regular or normal position. Without this criterion, the observations 
from 1840 to 1845 were insufficient to rest upon for accurate results, but with it 
they were sufficient. He showed by diagrams how the amount of daily move 
ment varied from month to month, and how the law of this variation obtained 
from Philadelphia observations compared with that obtained at Toronto, at St. 
Helena, and at Hobart ‘Town, The greatest movement is about ten days after 
the solstice, and the least about ten days after the winter solstice—the passage 
through the average movement is about ten days after the equinoxes. he 
needle is, un'ess disturbed, in its mean position about 10h. 26m. in the morning, 
and at its furthest westerly declination at Lh. 16m. P.M. These times vary but 
little in the course of the year, and would be the best times to take observations. 
The daily changes for every day in the year were illustrated by a diagram repre- 
senting a carved surface, the breadth of the sheet representing the hours of the 
day, the length of it the days in the year, and the height or depression the de- 
clination of the needle. The secular changes, or change from year to year, is 
very difficult to eliminate, from certain physical reasons; but after eliminating 


it as well as it could be done, the resulting annual change agrees well with that 
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obtained by Prof. Luoyp from the Dublin observations, and also with the To- 
ronto observations. From June to October the north end of the needle is east 
of its mean position, and from October to June west. The amount of this range 
is thought to increase or diminish with the amount of secular change. 





THE “ LAST’ MANUFACTORY AT RICHMOND, 


The manufactory of lasts and boot-trees has lately been put in operation in 
Richmond, Virginia, being the first of the kind ever established there. The pro- 
prietors, Wortuam & Co., get their persimmon logs from the Chickahominy 
Swamp, and some of them are of such a size as to yield 500 pairs of lasts. The 
Richmond Enquirer thus describes the manufactory :—“ Outside the door of a 
frame building you will find two men with a cross-cut saw cutting great persim- 
mon logs into lengths of from 12 to 16 iuches; these lengths are transferred to 
the frame building, where they are split into chunks, and these chunks being 
hewn with an ax into a very rough outline of a last, are put into a drying kiln, 
out of which they come in ten days, hardened and ready for the lathe. The lathe 
is worked by steam, and consists of a frame about three feet high, two feet wide, 
and five or six feet long, and so constructed that one of the dried chunks, being 
put near one end of a horizontal axle, is shaped by a knife into a form exactly 
corresponding with a pattern last placed on the other end of the same axle. 
The chunk, thus shaped, is removed from the lathe; and the heel and the toe 
being trimmed, it is then filed, polished off, and the last is complete.” 


—— 








SMOKE FROM GAS-LIGHTS, 


It is pretty generally imagined that the smoking of ceilings is occasioned by 
impurity in the gas, whereas, in this case, there is no connection between the 
deposition of soot and the quality of the gas. The evil arises either from the 
flame being raised so high that some of its forked points give out smoke, or more 
frequently from a careless mode of lighting. If, when lighting the lamps, the 
stop-cock be opened suddenly, and a burst of gas be permitted to escape before 
the match be applied to light it, then a strong puff follows the lighting of each 
burner, and a cloud of black smoke rises to the ceiling. This, in many houses 
and ghops, is repeated daily, and the inevitable consequence is a blackened ceil- 
ing. In some well-regulated houses, the glasses are taken off and wiped every 
day, and before they are put on again, the match is applied to the lip of the 
burner, and the stop-cock cautiously opened, so that no more gas escapes than is 
sufficient to make a ring of blue flame; the glasses being then put on quite 


. straight, the stop-cocks are gently turned, until the flames stand at three inches 


high. When this is done, few chimney-glasses will be broken, and the cellings 
will not be blackened for years. 





_—~ 


LEVELS OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS, 


The popular notion which had so long prevailed that the Atlantic Ocean was 
many feet higher than the Pacilic at the Isthmus of Panama, has been formally 
exploded. Coloael lorren has decided, after a series of careful tidal observa- 
tions, taken at Panama and Aspinwall Bay, and conuected by accurate levels 
along the line of railroad, that the mean height of the two oceans is exactly the 
same; although, owing to the difference in the rise of tide of both places, there 
are, of course, times when one of the oceans is higher or lower than the other ; 
but their mean level, that is to say, their height at half tide, is now proved to 
be precisely the same. 
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MANUFACTURE OF RAILWAY IRON, 


One of the very best practical reforms, says the Railway Times, in the rail- 
way management of this country. is now taking place in the rail department, 
by the substitution of iron of less weight but of better character. Most of the 
heavy rail used for the past six or eight years contained a large portion of re- 
fuse and weak material. The strength and wearing qualities of this bore, gen- 
erally, no proportion to its bulk. The fallacy of, “ the heavier the rail the longer 
it will wear,” has been most effectually proved by the most convincing kind of 
evidence : disarranged finances and lack of dividends. The policy in this mat- 
ter that we have continually supported for quite a number of years past-—the 
use of medium sized rails but of the first character, to be proved by competent 
inspection, and a guaranty of wear for a certain period of time—will now, we 
trust, be generally adopted by the railway companies. There is not a company 
in the country, no matter how large or valuable its traffic, that can afford to use 
cheap iron in its track. It leads to insolvency with just as much certainty as 
the unattended-to Jeak finally sinks the finest ship that floats. A great number 
of our railway companies have been for years buying iron, manufactured with- 
out definite specifications, without competent inspection, and therefore almost 
necessarily of the weakest material. The long train of evils consequent upon 
the use of such trash cannot easily be described in a short article, but every 
practical railway man knows them definitely enough. ‘The evils are well enough 
known, and the demand for a reform imperative. Below we copy some portion 
of a specification for the manufacture of iron for some four of our best managed 
New England railways. The rails were made in Great Britain under the in- 
spections of a competent person sent out from this country, and thus far the 
iron as delivered has every appearance of being a very superior article. The 
cost, delivered in Boston, has been about $60 per ton. Cheap enough! every 
one will say, if the useful qualities of this rail bears any proportion to those of that 
originally laid down upon the Lowell and Providence Roads. The specifications 
were furnished by Mr. Stark, the general manager of the Boston and Lowell 
and Nashua and Lowell Roads, who has devoted more than ordinary attention 
to the subject, and whose success in the management of the interests entrusted 
to his care has won golden opinions from the shareholders. We copy such por- 
tion of the specifications as will show their general character and scope. 

1. To be manufactured from hot blast pig iron, made from such ores (being 
all mine, without cinder) as will prodace the toughest and most compact wrought 
iron, refiued, and run into metal. The metal to be puddled with coke, and each 
ball to be hammered under a three-ton hammer, (which shall be so arranged that 
its force cannot be regulated by the workmen.) into a slab, 10 inches by 2 inches. 
Three or four of such slabs to be piled together, heated to a soft welding heat, 
hammered so as to extend the pile at least 50 per cent of its length, and then 
rolled out into a bar 8} by 1} or 1} inches. Six or seven, as may be necessary, 
of these bars to be piled together, heated, and reduced partly by hammering 
and partly by rolling, to a bloom 6 by 6 inches ; then reheated, and rolled into 
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arail. All of the heats to be made soft and uniform throughout the piles, so 
as to insure a good working of the iron, without crushing the fiber, and no cold 
hammering shall be permitted. 

2. The rails to be made to conform exactly to the forms of templates fur- 
nished by second parties hereto, and not to vary more than two pounds per yard, 
either way, from the weights marked on such templates. Lengths to be, in each 
lot 85 per cent 21 feet long, and 15 per cent 18 feet long; and no variation ex- 
ceeding 3-16th of an inch to be allowed. ‘Io be notched and punched as may 
be ordered for each lot. 

For the purpose of insuring sound ends, the piles shall contain sufficient iron 
to allow at least one foot in length to be cut from each end of the finished rail ; 
and any rail from which such extra length has not been cut, shall be rejected. 

The whole of each lot of rails must be of uniform section throughout, per- 
fectly true and straight, and any that are beat or warped in the manufacture, 
must be straightened by pressure, and not by bammering. They shall also be 
perfectly sound, free from splits, cracks, flaws, scoria, imperfect welds, or de- 
fects of any kind, and shall have their ends cut accurately true and square. 

Each rail to be marked on the side in raised letters, at least half an inch in 
length, with the name of the railway company for whom made, the initials of 
the works where manufactured, and the year of manufacture. 

3. The manufacturer shall allow an inspector in the employ of and selected by 
the second parties hereto, to inspect and supervise the entire process of manu- 
facture ; which shall be conducted to his satisfaction, and be subject to his ap- 
proval and acceptance, both as to mode of working and materials used, under 
the limitations of these specifications. And if, in the judgment of said inspec- 
tor, any portion of the process of manufacture, or any of the materials used, is 
not in conformity with these specifications, he shall have the right to reject any 
such imperfect work. 


nee 


COTTON ON RAILROADS, 


The following, showing the receipts of cotton at Mobile, per Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, with earnings of the road for the year ending 31st July, 1860, com- 
pared with previous years, indicates the progressive influence of railroads upon 
the crop movement :—- 








-——Receipts of cotton.——~ ——-—-- Earnings. 


97-38. 'O8-59. '09-00. 1857-58. Ls68—09. 1859-60. 
August... bales 67 580 580 $23,206 59 $29,783 87 $42,732 85 
September..... 5,266 11,613 21,408 43,211 76 57,387 49 106,578 96 
October....... 17,866 32,219 41,829 7441064 10541619 154,158 45 


November..... 20,114 36,385 60,286 76,615 05 12645249 182,02964 
December..... 28,195 30,899 39,582 $4,979 64 117,762.74 152,094 69 
January....... 8,644 13,185 33,582 49,651 39 84,219 48 136,700 06 
February ..... 12,980 6,643 14,754 68,898 15 64,467 89 101,534 73 
March.........° , 9,747 2,880 9,262 59,754 53 43,164 53 88,914 13 
April. ...e.05. 4,675 2,395 5,984 45,169 81 41,588 10 68,627 98 
May ..cccccee 8,996 855 = 4,141 88,621 05 86,141 28 63,549 28 
Misc parkas 618 146 =: 1,542 27,078 89 81,610 48 55,033 65 
DY. .ccccccce 482 180 595 80,909 87 85,284 64 48,358 20 











Total....... 107,450 187,430 223,890 $617,501 87 $773,179 18 1,200,108 61 


77 


Amount of cotton received for the commercial year, 227,706 bales; during 
August, 1860, 4,396. 
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RAILWAYS IN TEXAS. 


The Houston Telegraph for September 4th devotes considerable space to the 
above subject. Besides other information, it gives the following :— 





The increase of taxable property in Brazoria County, since the railroad reached 
there, has been astonishing. In 1858, before the grading had more than com- 
menced in the county, the total value on the tax rolls was $4,705,340. The 
taxable property this year is $6,240,296, the increase in two years being over 
two-and-a-half millions of dollars. 

A year or two ago the county of Brazoria voted to take $100,000 stock in 
railroads, issuing county bonds for that amount in payment therefor. In order 
to pay the interest on these bonds, and the principal as fast as it should become 
due, a tax of 25 cents on the $100 was levied on all the taxable property in the 
county. ‘The interest has been paid promptly, and the County Treasurer is now 
authorized to redeem all bonds maturing on the Ist day of March next, Add 
to this, the county tax has been reduced to 6} cents on the $100, and the special 
tax for the redemption of the bonds to 124 cents on the $100, making the whole 
reduction nearly $11,000. 

Ten years ago, say September Ist, 1850, except with a few visionary persons 
in Galveston and Houston, the idea that any person then living in Texas would 
ever live to see a railroad in the State was simply regarded as absurd ; for fifteen 
or twenty years old Texans bad got along without them. They had taken their 
long and tiresome horseback journeys through the country, painfully traversing 
from twenty to thirty miles a day when roads were good, and less than that dis- 
tance at other times. They had sent their produce to market and received their 
supplies by the slow and laggard ox team, scarcely calculating on more than ten 
miles a day. Planters living in the far interior thought they were doing re- 
markably well if they got the returns of their September pickings by Christmas. 
Merchants bought goods in the spring for the fall trade, and only received them 
after six weeks’ or two months’ exposure to the vicissitudes of the voyage of a 
so-called prairie ship. In the height of the season, our market towns, especially 
Houston, were one large cattle pen, and the streets exhibited, from morning till 
night, only a sea of horns, intermixed with the white covers of the wagons. 
Long trains of cattle—fourteer, sixteen, and sometimes twenty oxen to each 
wagon—were constantly arriving and departing with a snail-like pace, wearily 
dragging their loads through the mud. And this continued until within the past 
four years. 

In 1854, we believe, the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado road was first 
opened for business to the Brazos timber, but did not reach Richmond till the 
latter part of 1855. In 1853 work was begun on the Central road, and in June 
of that year there were filty hands at work on it. Both these were, however, 
generally regarded as schemes for which the State was not ready. Still the pro- 
Jectors struggled on, and in September, 1857, the Central, having been completed 
to Cypress City, was opened for business. Its influence, smal] as it was in com- 
parison to the position it hus since attained, was at once felt. Business took a 
new siart in Houston. Other railroad enterprises felt that the suecess of this 
was ati assurance of success to them, and the spirit of railroad building became, 
from that day, a dominant spirit in all this section of country. 

Four years ago there were in all Texas but two actual railroads, viz., the 
Central, open twenty-five miles, and the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado, 
open thirty miles, in all fifty-five miles. On the Central there were two locomo- 
tives, and two on the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado. Besides these, one 
had just been received for the Tap road, then in progress of construction. To- 
day we have over three hundred and twenty miles of finished railroad centering 
in Houston, and some tbirty-five finished in other parts of the State. On these 
roads there are now thirty locomotives, daily awakening the echoes with their 
whistles, and rumbling over the earth with their heavy trams. Every morning 
the traveler sets out from Houston, and by eleven o’clock he is three good days 
of horseback traveling in the interior, reaching, in fact, a fair fourth day’s jour- 
ney before night. Persous daily leave town, and having transacted business fifty 
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or seventy miles away, arrive at home to a three o’clock dinner. Freights for 

all parts of the interior are in one day put as far forward as formerly in a week. 

. a word, people now live as much and do as much in one year as they used to 
0 in two, 








SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY OF GEORGIA. 

The reports of the chief engineer and superintendent of this road show very 
clearly the operations of the road for the year ending 31st of July last, its con- 
dition, and the condition of the motive power :— 

The net sum earned for the year, after paying all ordinary and extra- 














EE SITES os vow asns dd hanes oewe bd vena tenasaes $385,012 29 
To which may be added the amount of premium and discount shown 
on treasurer's statement ...... sevnedneees wane nant ohusseneiee 8,841 53 
«ORR y atten eseeeee ec see eeeeeeeeeee ereeeerae eeeee $388,853 82 
The following amounts have been paid, viz. :— 
February dividend, 4 per cent........ sek uee cossess $93,424 00 
 csuminringheraberamest ter CTC TCE e Cecesecece 27,682 50 
Annuity to city of Macon .............000- ftsees 1,250 00 
cmeronge 122,306 50 
DAM os i ccticvcs dba dev 004d vn fs seed venwedes daehuy see $266,547 32 
And the Board has this day declared— 
A semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent........ eeevee $116,876 00 
An extra dividend of 5 per cent..... so eeereeerees 146,095 00 
—_— 262,971 00 
ON ON Minos ins Said veciein ives itieesiiness ‘ae $3,576 32 








NEW ORLEANS, JACKSON, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD, 


TOTAL EARNINGS PER MONTH FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDING THE 81st oF auGustT, 1860. 














1859—September ......... $66,900 | 1860—March...........66+ $124,610 
October .....ceereee 101,160 i REO sseee 90,012 
November........0+ 140,862 MOG cua vince ccanesss 81,168 
December...... ... . 160,256 Wee 6 As inte suks 32 74,418 
1860—January...........- 115,369 GUAT sé tccsnccaseace 76,376 
February..........0 119,472 August ...... eosees 71,749 

Total, 6 months... $704,409 Total, 6 months.... $518,838 

Total for twelve months ending 3lst August, 1860............eeeeees $1,222,742 
Total for twelve months ending 31st August, 1859 ..........0.05 edaws 871,716 
CR as i ctek inn eeu gbed indented ve juewa ein doawde soe $351,026 


Increase for 1860 over 1859 a fraction over 40 per cent. 

The earnings for the year ending the 3lst of August, 1858, were $382,689. 

The number of bales of cotton brought over the road for the last twelve 
months was 191,572 against 145,373 bales the year previous. 





PROPHECY IN REGARD TO RAILROADS, 

The following is a curious instance of the effect of time and experience upon 
the well-considered judgment of men :— 

“ We are not advocates for visionary projects that interfere with useful estab- 
lishments. We scout the idea of a railroad as impracticable! What can be 
more palpably absard and ridiculous than the prospects held out of locomotives 
traveling twice as fast as stage coaches! We should as soon expect the people 
of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s rico- 
chet rockets, as to put themselves at the merey of sach a machine, going at 
such a rate.” —English Quarterly Review, 1825. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD ENTERPRISE IN BRAZIL—HISTORY OF BRAZIL ROADS. 


The Don Pedro II. Railway is one of the main lines of railway connection 
now being developed in the finest empire of South America. It extends far into 
the interior from Rio, as a grand trunk, with many branches ramifying on either 
side, and is being pushed forward rapidly by the Philadelphia company to whom 
the contract was awarded in the latter part of 1857. The first section, forty 
miles, was completed earlier in the year. The Emperor himself, on the 2d of 
June, started over the American portion of the road, to inspect it. The railroad 
is to extend 300 miles, into a coffee district. The second section traverses & 
mountain range, some 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. Some of the fill- 
ings required are enormous, while the shafts for tunneling have to be sunk in 
some places upwards of 450 feet, through the most solid kind of trap rock. 
Under the skillful labor of the gentlemen who are now at work at it, it will be 
done properly, and as speedily as the character of the work will allow. 

Hitherto American enterprise in Brazil has been far below that of the lead- 
ing nations of Europe. Remunerative contracts, requiring skill and energy, 
were constantly obtained by Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, and even Por- 
tuguese ; but Americans had no fair play, until the railway system of Brazil was 
matured. Their experience with single lines, in a new country, was just what 
Brazil required. It was then that Col. Cuartes F. M. Garnett, of Virginia, 
was employed as engineer-in-chief; and more of our countrymen have thus been 
led to Brazil than ever before. Col. Garnett, we understand, has returned to 
the United States, but American skill and enterprise are now better known and 
appreciated in Brazil than formerly, and, if our countrymen are wide awake to 
their own interests, they . | not neglect the opening there. 

The Don Pedro Road is the sixth railway begun in Brazil. The names of these 
enterprises are as follows :—Maua Railway, begun in 1852, finished in 1853; 
Pedro II. Railway, first section, begun in 1855, finished in 1857; Pernambuco 
and San Francisco Railway, begun in 1855, tinished in 1858; Bahia Railway, 
begun 1857, finished in 1860; Canto Gallo Railway, begun 1860; San Paulo 
Railway, begun 1860. 

The Brazilian government guaranties a certain per cent to the stockholders 
of all, or nearly all, of these railroads. The enlightened policy of the intelligent 
head of the Empire, and the peace, which is the normal condition of Brazil, 
speak much for the advance of that country, and make it stand out in bold con- 
trast with the ever-heaving, revolutionizing, Spanish-American Republics. 

The Journal of Commerce presents several interesting particulars of railway 
development in Brazil, based upon the volume entitled * Brazil and the Brazil- 
ians,” from which we quote :— 


As to the importance of Don Pedro, we can only say, that thousands and tens 
of thousands of muleteers and mules are annually employed to bring down to the 
point of embarkation the rich products of Nova Friburgo, Canto Gallo, and 
vicinity. ‘The coffee plantations in the elevated uplands surrounding these two- 
named towns rank among the best in the province of Rio Janeiro. Many of 
these plantations are owned by Brazilians, but there are some very prosperous 
establishments whose proprietors are Swissand Frenchmen. The baron of New 
Friburgo has immense coffee plantations in the mountains and near the village 
which bears his name. Between New Friburgo and Canto Gallo there is a fine 
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region of country more thickly settled than the traveler is accustomed to find in 
Brazil. Such is the amount of cultivation that one is reminded by the scenery 
of the beautiful and richly-tilled valleys of Switzerland. Beyond Canto Gallo. 
to the River Parahiba do Sul, isa large tract of land under cultivation, and 
susceptible of still higher tillage, mostly suitable for coffee, sugar, cotton, Indian 
corn, and the mandioca plant, from which a coarse meal and tapioca are produced. 
The city of Campos is situated upon the River Parahiba, twenty miles from its 
mouth. It is surrounded by vast fertile plains, which give the name to the city. 
The commerce of this place is extensive, and a large number of coasting smacks 
are employed to transport thence to Rio Janeiro the sugar, coffee, rum, and rice, 
which are brought there from the neighboring plantations. When the new rail- 
way is completed to Campos, a distance of nearly two hundred miles, an im- 
mense traffic must flow over the line indicated. If an American colony should 
be formed in Brazil, these salubrious uplands, where the fruit of the tropics and 
the cereals of the temperate zone may flourish together, would be the proper and 
profitable spot for such an undertaking. 

The Maua Railroad runs over the plains which extend fron the bay to the 
base of the Oregon Mountains, and is on the highway between Rio and the 
mountain city of Petropolis, which is a great summer retreat, and where the 
Emperor has a country-palace. 

The tunnel of Mendez is a stupendous undertaking. Those who, from the city 
of Rio de Janeiro, have gazed upon the Alpine peaks which surround that city, 
will have some idea of the difficulties in the way. But, once over this mountain 
range, we find a country resembling the more Jevel plains of Pennsylvania, The 
transportation from these uplands has hitherto been by the slow, expensive, and 
painful means of males, down steep narrow paths which cannot be found out of 
South America, and Spain and Thibet. ‘The tannel of Mendez pierces this 
mountain range, and will be, when finished, 7.200 Portuguese feet, which are 
equivalent to one mile and a half English. Up to the lst of April, this year, 
180 feet had been excavated at the southern entrance, and 170 feet at the north- 
ern, (in all 370 feet,) and besides this, three immense shafts have been sunk at 
different places from the summit of the mountain, so that a steam-engine is en- 
abled to pump off thousands of gallons of water, which, otherwise, woald greatly 
impede the laborers in the horizontal works. The tunnel is wholly made through 
a rock which the Italians call granitilho, which differs from primitive granite in 
being more friable, and more easily affected by powder. ‘The contractor says 
that he will soon be in condition to have his foree disembowel the mountain at 
the rate of 45 or 50 feet per month, which would insure the completion of the 
tunnel in less than two years. 

Turning to the north we find, 800 and 1,200 miles away from Rio de Janerio, 
the Pernambuco and San Francisco, and the Bahia and San Francisco Railroads. 
They have the same end in view, i. e., to tap the present and fatare commerce 
of the rich valley of the San Francisco and the intermediate region. If any one 
will examine a map of Brazil, he will see the very great importance of these two 
railroads. The river San Francisco, which is as large as the Volga. falls into 
the ocean near ten degrees of south latitude. but for nearly three handred miles 
from its mouth is interrupted by a series of rapids, ending with the falls of Paulo 
Alfonso, an immense cataract over which the river madly plunges. This inter- 
ruption to navigation ceases near a point called Joazeiras, which will be found 
clearly indicated in the map already referred to. Now, above Joazeiras to the 
mouth of Rio das Valhas, in the Province of Minas Geraes, there are, oa the 
San Francisco alone, seven huodred miles of direct steamboat navigation, and 
when we consider the various affluents, there must be more than as many more 
miles. In fact, the San Francisco is the largest river emptying into the Atlantic 
between the La Platafand the Amazon. It rises in the rich province of Minas 
Geraes, and waters the fertile soil of the important provincial divisions of Bahai, 
Pernambuco, Sergipe, and Alagoas—the very garden of the Brazilan Empire. 
The cities of Bahia, San Salvador, (130,000 inhabitants,) and Pernambuco, 
(80,000,) are contending for the trade of this basin. Both have planned railways 
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to Joazeiras, and both have some miles in running order, but great energy will 
be required to push these roads through the distance of more than three hun- 
dred miles. Such, nowever, is the necessity of these iron ways, through a most 
fertile tract of country, (where, as on the Pernambuco road, one may count in 
70 miles 300 sugar plantations within easy distance.) that their completion is 
only a question of time. 

The San Paulo Railway, all of whose stock has been taken, and the money 
obtained in London, will Jead from Santos, a hundred miles or more south of Rio, 
to the city of San Panlo, the capital of the flourishing province of the same 
name. Its ultimate terminus will be further inland. Santos is the port of the 
great coflee region of Southern Brazil,and there is no doubt, from the prosperity 
of the province of San Paulo, and the great demand for her production, that 
the railway will be a profitable one. San Paulo would be an excellent portion 
of the Empire for Americans to establish themselves for the cultivation of In- 
dian corn, ete. 

Of other railways in South America, there is a short one in operation in the 
province of Buenos Ayres, and another of a few miles is projected from the city 
of the same name to a navigable point for large vessels on the La Plata. In 
Chili, through the far-seeing policy of Wu. Wure.weicut, Esq., an American, 
originally from Newburyport, the first railroad of any length in South America 
was opened. This is the important Copiapo Railroad, which is situated in one 
of the richest mining districts in the world. The second railroad, (of which 
now many miles are opened.) is to connect Valparaiso and Santiago, the capital 
of Chili. This road will do much to develop and enlighten the best of the 
Spanish republics. In Peru there is but one little railway, leading from Callao 
to Lima, a distance of seven miles. We believe that these comprise, with the 
Panama Railroad, the iron-ways of South America, although we have a faint im- 
pression that one has been projected in English Guiana. Railroads on the Pa- 
cific coast will always be difficult of construction, but in the Argentine Confed- 
eration and the Empire of Brazil, the natural difficulties are no greater than in 
our own land. 


RAILROAD RECEIPTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


1860. 1859. 

Baltimore and Ohio, main line........... $891,882 $333,250 increase $58,632 
Washington Branch....... PG, heey arate 42,801 40,426 " 2,375 
Northwestern Virginia Branch, ........ 29,700 10627 * 10,178 

TOU s ce ou ee ee es a 464,583 893,208 ve 71,180 

Buffalo, New York, and Erie............ 67,628 51,546 “ 16,082 

Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy......... 225,896 181,061 " 44,835 _ 

Chicago and Northwesterm........seee0- 81,200 51,319 - 29,881 

Cleveland and Toledo... ..csceccesecees 84,075 73,000 « 11,075 

Galena and Chicago........eccssecvess 221,617 208,803 “ 12,814 

RUQUMNIIINGs 5 vnrevsecescenchvccensviy's 33,124 29,281 bs 3 843 

Hudson River.........ccccsccssecccoce 180,000 156,973 " 23,027 

Illinois Central...... av peed et tales 257,633 246,655 yes 10,978 

Macon and Western......ecccscvcccees 81,959 37,523 decrease 5,564 

Michigan Central........cccceeccccsecs 251,423 210,837 increase 40,586 

Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana. 236,000 181,000 “ 55,000 

Milwaukee and Mississippi........+-e0. 140,043 104,878 . 35,165 

New York Central...... IEP EERIE HP 851,795 748,598 * 108,197 

New York and Harlem......ccecsescecs 106,473 97,218 “ 8,255 

New York and New Haven..........+.- 92,051 90,554 % 1,497 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago..... 246,708 233,312 “ 13,396 

St. Louis, Alton, and Chicago..........+. 94,713 82,884 “ 11,829 

Toledo and Wabash......c.ccccecccoses 106,100 74,689 81,410 
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STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE, &c. 





GRAPE CULTURE ON KELLEY’S ISLAND, OHIO, 


Among the group of islands which are clustered in the southwestern waters 
of Lake Erie, there are four—Kelley’s, South Bass, Middle Bass, and North 
Bass. They together contain between 4,500 and 5,000 acres of land, which is 
being rapidly brought into a state of high and productive cultivation, 

They were first visited for the wood and timber which they furnished ; of the 
latter, cedar posts formed quite an article of export at one time, but this timber 
has become nearly exbau. ed. They still furnish considerable quantities of wood 
of a very superior quality. We have seen on the wharf at North Bass, a nicer 


- article of wood than we ever saw in any other market. 


KELLEY’S ISLAND. 


This island contains about 2,800 acres, and has a population of 476, as is 
shown by the present census. ‘The island is based upon a fossil bearing lime- 
stone, which contains an almost endless variety of casts of shells, corals, &c., 
which are found abundantly everywhere on the island and along the shores. It 
is divided into two rocky spines, which are elevated several feet above the level 
of the lake, forming gentle slopes and giving a good surface drainage. The 
elevated points are stony, with thin, though rich soil. The intervals and slopes 
have a deep, rich soil, resting upon a thick, compact stratum of clay. 


GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE-MAKING. 


It is now well settled, in the minds of such as have watched the progress of 
the matter, that Kelley’s Island is destined to become one of the most important 
vine-growing sections of our country. The first cultivated vines were set on the 
island in 1843, and for fifteen years have never failed to produce fruit. he old 
vines are yet healthy and are in vigorous bearing. 

Although grapes were thus early cultivated upon the island, it was not until 
quite recently that vinyards were set for the purpose of making grape-growing 
and wine-making a business. From statistics furnished us we learn that up to 
1858 there were but 16 acres in bearing ; in 1859, 20 acres, while for the pre- 
sent year the whole amount of bearing vines reaches 62 acres, 

The following table which has been furnished us, was made out with care and 
gives a correct and full statement of the grape cultivation at this time. The 
number of acres by actual measurement would be more than the table shows, as 
the estimate was made from the cuttings, and no allowance made for the alleys 
which are left through all of the larger vinyards :— 


GRAPE STATISTICS OF KELLEY’S ISLAND, OHIO, 1860, 
Set in Set in 
In bearing. 1899, 1s60. Total. 
BORO < «0:0 6 0c'nn c0Wa Ui cn cheese cbs 62 692 99} 2304 
This table shows how rapidly this new branch of industry has sprung up on 
the island. From 16 acres in bearings in 1858, they now have 62 acres in bear- 
ing, with a total of 2304 in cultivation—992 of which are of this year’s setting. 
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The Catawba is the principal grape cultivated. This ripens perfectly and 
seems better adapted to the climate of the islands and the shore immediately 
along the lake, than it is to the interior, where fogs retard the ripening, and early 
frosts cut it off before it is matured. 


MANNER OF CULTIVATION. 


The ground is first prepared by being thoroughly underdrained and by deep 
plowing. The roots are then placed six feet apart in rows of cight feet. The 
growing plants are trellised on iron wire stretched between cedar posts. 

The best cultivators have abandoned the old mode of close pruning, so much 
in vogue in European countries, and followed in many places in the United 
States. They say that a larger growth of wood is needed here. The old method 
of trenching the ground has been abandoned as it seems to injure the vines, 

We are informed that the whole cost of fitting the ground, setting the plants, 
trellising and cultivating until the vines are in bearing, is $300 per acre. The 
trellising costs about $130 per acre. There was consumed on the island this 
season 15 tons of No. 9 telegraph wire, and it is estimated that twice that 
quantity will be needed next year. It is estimated that one man will cultivate 
three acres, calculating his labor for the entire year. 

The maximum returns per acre is given us as $1,100. Mr. Carpenter for 
one year realized that amount from au acre, but the vines have never fruited well 
since. ‘he average yield is $600. ‘The price of grapes and of the fresh juice 
is growing less each year, principally because many wish to realize their money, 
so as to epable them to plant a larger breadth of vines. Grapes sold last year 
in the vinyards for 7 cents per pound, and the juice for from 90 cents to $1 per 
gallon, Land on the island is valued at from $100 to $200 per acre. 

What they will soon need on the island is a well constructed wine cellar, 
where their wines can be properly kept until they are well matured. But in this 
particular they are soon to be well provided for. Mr, Carpenter has a cellar 
now in process of construction, which, when completed, will not be excelled, in 
some particulars, by anything in this country, and so far as we know, in the 
world, 

By excavating the southern slope of the island several extensive quarries of 
stone have been opened, and among the number Mr. Carpenter has one of the 
largest. he rock is seamed back into the hill and transversely, cutting the 
whole stratum into huge blocks of various sizes. Mr. Carpenter found in his 
quarry two of these seams 35 feet apert, running back in perpendicular lines, 
with faces exactly parallel and as even as a wall of cut stone. Mr. Carpenter 
conceived the idea of removing the block of stone found between these seams 
for the purpose of constructing a wine cellar. After removing this huge block 
of stone to a perpendicular depth of 16 feet, and back into the hill a distance 
of 110 feet, he came to a seam, cutting the others at right angles. This gave 
him the side and back walls and the floor of a cellar, all of solid rock, and left 
him nothing to do to complete it but to provide for the roof and the front wall. 
The floor is on a level with the rock in the quarry in front of the cellar, and as 
these seams extend down to depths unknown, they will drain it most perfectly. 
The front is to be a wall of mason work, and the roof an arch of stone. 

At a height of seven feet from the floor, upward, there is found a stratum of 
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shale-like rock, about four feet thick, which is so broken as to enable the work- 
men to displace it with picks and heavy hammers, and along this, the masons, 
at the time of our visit, were cutting a broad, substantial shoulder. for the base 
of the roof arch to rest upon. The roof will thus commence seven feet from the 
floor along the sides, and, resting upon this shoulder cut in rock as solid as the 
eternal hills, will be carried up to a point in the center, 16 feet above the floor, 
and will thus have a curve rising nine feet from the base, and this will bring the 
top of the arch on a level with the surrounding surface. 

Over this cellar, built like the houses of Edom, or the ancient tombs of Asia, 
Mr. Carrenter will erect his wine house, and so arrange it that the juice will 
be conducted from the press vats to any part of the cellar below. The capacity 
of the cellar will be ample for 300,000 gallons of wine. It is broad enough for 
three rows of casks, placed so as to leave the requisite room to pass along and 
examine both ends of the casks--a thing which has to be done daily in wine 
cellars. 





COTTON, 


The third annual report of the British Cotton Supply Association contains 
many curious facts, illustrating the energy and research of the association, act- 
ing under the imperative necessity of finding some source to supply, if not pres- 
ent requirements, at least the future increase of demand. 

In examining this report, we are rather surprised at the extent of the ground 
covered by the enterprise of the association. There is not an inhabited cotton 
country in the world to which their attention has pot been directed. 

Through the influence of her Britannic Majesty’s consuls, the cultivation of 
cotton has been commenced in Turkey. The Home Minister of Greece has in- 
troduced it into some dozen departments of that classic Jand, and in the island 
of Cyprus an estate of eighty thousand acres has been devoted to it. A few 
months ago, Sir MacponaLp Stepurnson, who is engaged with a railway con- 
necting Smyrna with the fertile valley of the Meander, in Asia Minor, has dis- 
tributed seed and directions for planting and gathering the crop among the farm- 
ers of that celebrated region. 

Of Egypt, the committee say that they are about publishing a report, show- 
ing the origin, progress, and extent of the cotton culture in the land of Pharaohs. 
That report, they add, will contain suggestion for increasing the growth from 
one hundred thousand bales per annum to the large figure of one million. In 
Tunis, the Bey, stimulated by the representations of the committee, is using ex- 
ertions to induce his subjects to raise cotton. In Western Africa, at Sierra 
Leone and Sherbro, cotton gins have been introduced, and a trade commenced 
in the native cotton raised in the neighborhood. In Liberia, the President is 
making great exertions to establish the cotton culture. An agent of the asso- 
ciation has been traversing that country, and has awakened a strong interest in 
the subject. Atong the Gold Coast, the governor of the English possessions is 
exerting himself to carry out the views of the association. At Accra and Cape 
Coast Castle, are agricultural societies, which make the cotton cultivation their 
specialty. A great deal of cotton is raised in the countries adjacent. The 
Accra Agricultural Society has engaged with a Lancashire firm to purchase 
this cotton, which they buy in the seed for less than @ cent a pound. This cot- 
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ton, cleaned, is worth in Liverpool fourteen cents a pound. Not long since an 
agent of the association visited the interior. His report, it is said, leaves no 
doubt that soon a large export trade will grow up. In one district this agent 
found 70,000 people busy growing, spinning, and weaving cotton. 

The prospect is, that in the numerous towns which stud the coasts cotton 
marts will be established. At Elmina, Benin, Old Calabar, and the Cameroone, 
a good beginning has been made by the distribution of seeds and cotton (hand) 
gins. At Lagos, already a hopeful trade has been opened. The exports from 
the western coast rose, from 1858 to 1859, from 1,800 bales to 3,447, At Ab- 
beokuta, the native chiefs have contracted with the New York African Civili- 
zation Company for the allotment of lands to a colony of free blacks from the 
United States. An English company is forming in aid of this enterprise, one 
gentleman offering to take shares to the amount of $10,000. Along the line of 
the river Niger it is proposed to establish trading stations, It is reported that 
immense quantities, worth, clean, in Liverpool, 16 cents, may be bought, cleaned, 
on the Niger, for 6 cents. 

In South Africa, the Government of Natal is stimulating the cotton culture 
by proposing to receive what is called the hat tax from the native subjects in 
cotton. Numerous farmers there are planting it. One of them reports that he 
has on hand 100,000 pounds. In Eastern Africa, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Mission is about to establish a European colony in the Valley of the Shire, one 
great object of which will be the raising of cotton. 

In the West Indies efforts are being made to revive and extend the cultiva- 
tion. In Havana there has been established a company (the Anglo-Spanish 
Cotton Company) for this purpose, with a capital of four millions of dollars. 
In Jamaica the British Cotton Company report very encouraging progress. 

In South America some enterprising cultivators have taken cotton cultivation 
in hand with excellent prospects. It British Guiana an effort is being made to 
extend the cultivation there. 

In Batavia, East Indies, good progress has been made; and in Java seed has 
been furnished for planting on one of the estates in that island. In Ceylon the 
subjects of the crown are to be allowed to pay a portion of their tax in cotton. 

From the Feejee Islands the committee have received specimens of cotton 
growing wild there, and reproducing for from ten to fifteen years. The samples 
are so valuable as to range from 13 to 24 cents a pound. It is calculated that 
from one-half the area of these islands might be raised three or four millions of 
bales. But as the total population of the islands is only 200,000, it is clear that 
there must be a large increase to their working population before that pitch of 
excellence can be reached. The committee hope that the cession to Great Brit- 
ain, proposed by the chiefs, will be accepted ; and add the expression of their 
high admiration of the quality of the cotton growing wild on the islands. They 
say that from no other quarter of the world “ has such a collection of graduated 
qualities been received.” 

Pegu is also receiving attention. Australia has entered into the cultivation, 
and is expected soon to export freely. Samples of “ sea island” from Australia 
have sold at from 1s. 8d. to 2s. per pound. 

But it is evidently to India that this spirited association looks most hopefully 
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for immediate relief. Their report adds to the evidences of the general and great 
solicitade which is felt in England, to make India a great cotton-exporting coun- 
try. But it is only recently that the feeling has prevailed that she could become 
so. And even now the committee say, “ no greater want exists in England than 
a knowledge of the wondrous resources of India.” The association have been 
indefatigable in supplying that want. he fruits of the exertion made there 
are highly encouraging. It is supposed that the export this year will reach a 
million of bales. 

It is probable that the results of such exertions, co-operating with the grow- 
ing demand, will continue to increase the supply. But it is not probable that 
the supply will be for many years much more evenly balanced with the demand 
than it isnow. A relatively deficient production would so raise prices as to 
check consumption. After all, if we consider a statement in this report that 
the present consumption of Europe and the United States is at the rate of six- 
and-a-half pounds a head, it will be seen that the demand is not at this moment 
so far in advance of the supply, however much present production may be be- 
hind the present or prospective capacities of the British cotton mills. With 
such a consumption per head, the population of Europe and America could be 
supplied by the yield of our own cotton fields alone. But the tendency undoubt- 
edly is to an increase of that amount per bead, so that the average shall be 
brought nearer the United States standard, which is fifteen pounds per head per 
annum. Supposing the average consumption per head throughout the civilized 
world to be the consumption of the United States, its inhabitants would require 
two countries with the present capacities of the United States to supply it. 

In the view we take of it, attempts to reduce the present price of cotton will 
be unavailing. At present prices, the tendency of consumption is to outrun 
production, Increased production will only lead to increased consumption ; but 
not to any reduction of price. In consequence, our cotton planters have noth- 
ing to fear from all the efforts made to augment the production. 

To what further extent the cotton cultivation may be pushed in the United 
States is a question which cannot be answered without a knowledge of the quan- 
tity of labor available for that production. The cotton area in this country 
would probably produce one hundred millions of bales a year. But such a pro- 
duction would pre-suppose an addition of some seventy or eighty millions to the 
number of our slaves, an addition which it would take the country 150 years to 
realize without importations from Africa. Confining our attention, therefore, 
to the more immediately interesting question of how much additional labor can 
be applied yearly, we may assume that the natural increase of the blacks will 
add 1,500,000 at the end of ten years to the existing number, or an average of 
150,000 a year. As cotton will continue to pay better than any other branch 
of agricultural industry, it will be prosecuted somewhat at the expense of those 
other branches by withdrawing hands from the latter. There are no statistics 
to show the actual numerical amount of this withdrawal. We have heard it 
stated at 60,000 annually from all the non-cotton slaveholding States. This 
emigration would consist in a large measure of hands purchased expressly for 
use on the cotton plantations. If we suppose that from both sources, natural 
increase and emigration, an addition be made to the working force of an average 
of 70,000 hands yearly, we shall have as the result of their labor an increase in 
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ten years of 3,500,000 bales. This would be an average of 350,000 bales a year, 
and an increase of 80 per cent on the estimated crop (say 4,400,C00 bales) of 
this year. The increase in the last ten years was from 2,600,000 to 4,400,000 
bales, or 70 per cent; so that the result we have indicated varies only so far 
from the experience of the last ten years as may be supposed to be warranted 
by the increased stimulants to the cultivation of our great staple. 

But, as we have remarked, this enormous crop of near cight millions of bales 
will probably all be sold at present prices, paying our planters and merchants 
some sixty dollars a bale, and enriching the country by an annual flow of wealth 
into it of near four hundred millions of dollars. 





A CALIFORNIA FRUIT-ORCHARD, 


We call attention, says a California paper, to the famous Briggs’ Fruit-Or- 
chard, advertised in our columns. This is undoubtedly one of the most prolific 
fruit-orchards in the United States, if not in the world. We give the following 
items from a letter which was addressed to us by the owner :— 


Brigas’ Rano, July 19th, 1860, 
Eprror Farmer :—Yours of the 16th inst. is before me. Our orchard has 
taken the first premium for the two past years. 
In 1858 we sold 480,000 pounds of fruit, mostly peaches and nectarines, Our 
net profits were about $50,000. In 1859 we sold as follows :— 


Peaches..... Ibs. 841,300) Apples ..... Ibs. 15,000 | Cherries...... Ibs, 200 
Nectarines...... 121,000 | Pears......0..0. DOT FIG bi nc cccccce 475 
Apricots.....+++ 85,000 | Quinces ....... 2,500 shanti eatin 
Grapes ......6. 25,000 rs . 1,060; Total..... ++ 1,045,475 


The fruit neted about 7 cents per pound, $70,000 ; gross, $100,000. 
This year, 1860, we have sold about— 


We have yet to pick :— 
Apricots ....lbs. 10,000; Grapes.. ...lbs. 80,000 | To pick.....1bs. 1,057,000 


Apples........ o ROO QOD) Figs vo. cnccess 8,000 Picked........ 47,000 
PIGS os ccovece 10,000 | Quinces......... 3,000 icievialincaiane 
Peaches ....... 800,000 | Pears ......46. 6,000 | Total...... 1,104,000 


Nectarines. ... 100,000 | 
Respectfully yours, 
G. G. BRIGGS, 
Here is a fruit orchard of 40,000 bearing trees, and an annual crop of one 
million pounds of fruit, and a probable net income of $80,000 or $100,000. 
This immense orchard is now for sale. 


were 


THE CROPS IN CALIFORNIA, 


A merchant in San Francisco estimates that California will produce this year 
7,500,000 bushels of wheat, which, after deducting for consumption and seed, 
will leave a surplus of 3,525,000 bushels for export. The barley crop of the 
State is said to be greater than the aggregate of the entire crop throughout the 
United States, and is estimated for the present year at 7,500,000 bushels, which 
will leave a surplus of 4,533,000 bushels. 
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STATISTICS OF POPULATION, &c. 





POPULATION AND GROWTH OF BOSTON, 


The Boston Journal gives full returns of the population of Boston by the 
census which has just been taken by the United States Marshal. They are as 
follows, by wards :— 


Wards. 1860, 1855. Increase. Dee. Wards, 1860. 1895. Increase. Dee. 
Dinccese BUIO0 20204... cere BH16) 8.000. -18799.. 19,400 Rieck. 
Dadi cae 19,856 15,968 3,898 ....|) 9..... 10,428 9451 977 .... 
Sivicc ce: BERS VETTE BAM enad ices 20008 YOSKO: OIF. ccc. 
Y eevee, fee kee a eee Yt ee ee eee 
Dances. SROe TGGEE occ $|12..... 24,921 27,931 6990 .... 
O ikécus 11,602 11,597 5 eeer ba armeeel 
T secs 16,865 18480 .... 8,075| Total. 177,902 162,748 87,114 .... 


The population of the city, according to the United States census of 1850, 
was 138,788. ‘The gain in ten years has therefore been 39,114, which, consid- 
ering the limited area of Boston, and the encroachments of business even upon 
those restricted limits, is a gratifying increase. The returns from the adjoining 
cities and towns, which should really form a component part of Boston in esti- 
mating its population and commercial importance, will show even a greater rate 
of increase. Roxbury, for instance, has gained from about 15,000, in 1850, (ex- 
cluding West Roxbury, which has since been set off.) to 25,138, in 1860—an 
increase of over 66 per cent, the increase in Boston being a fraction over 28 
per cent. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note the movement of population re- 
sulting from the steady growth of business in certain sections of the city. Thus 
wards one, four, and seven show a large decrease, and in wards five and six the 
population has been nearly stationary. These are the business wards of the 
city ; ward seven, which shows the greatest decrease, being the center of the 
business portion of the city. The tendency of population has been to the south- 
ern wards, which show a very large increase. 

There is no precise account of the population of Boston for nearly the whole 
of the first century of its existence. In 1638, eight years after its settlement, 
it was said to be “rather a village than a town, consisting of no more than 
twenty or thirty houses” In 1675, the inhabitants were estimated at 4,000; 
in 1698, at 7,000, (both estimates being probably too large ;) in 1704, at 6,750 ; 
and in 1720, at 11,000. 

The first enumeration now known was made in 1722, during the prevalence of 
the small pox, when Enzas SALTER was employed by the selectmen to ascertain 
the number of the inhabitants, or, as Doveias the historian says, to make “a 
perlustration of the town.” He reported 10,567, “ besides those who had died 
or moved out of town,” the decrease from 1720 being attributable to these 
causes, the deaths from small pox alone having been 771. In 1735, the popula- 
tion was estimated at 16,000. In 1742, a census showed a population of 16,382. 
and ten years later another census gave 15,731, the small pox having again re- 
duced the population. In 1765, a census taken by order of the General Court 
showed a population of 15,520. 

The population of Boston during the Revolution was considerably reduced. 
In 1776 it was said to contain 2,719 white inhabitants only, many being dis- 
persed in the country. In 1777, the whole number of males of 16 years and 
upwards was 2.863. In 1781, the population was 15,520. It will thus be seen 
that the population of Boston remained nearly stationary for many years. It 
has been said that the new dwelling houses erected during this time scarcely 
averaged one a year. 

After the peace of 1783, the population of Boston began gradually to increase. 
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The following table, showing the results of the census by decennial periods, will 
exhibit the increase during this century :— 

Years, Population, Increase, P. ct. { Years. Population, Increase. P. ct. 
1800,..... 24,937 ae -.| 1840...... 85,000 23,608 38 
1810.,.... 38,787 8,850 35 | 1850,..... 138,788 53,788 63 
1820.,.... 43,298 9,511 28 | 1860...... 177,902 89,114 28 
1880...... 61,892 18,094 41 


The period from 1840 to 1850 shows the greatest increase in this century. 
It was then that the population of Boston showed the impetus which had been 
given to its business and prosperity by the construction of the network of rail- 
roads which linked her to the other principal cities and towns in New England, 
and to the Great West. If the growth of Boston has, since that time, been 
more gradual, it is owing to causes which we have already indicated. When 
we obtain returns from the neighboring cities and towns within a radius of ten 
miles of State-street, embracing, outside of the city limits, a very large propor- 
tion of the business men of Boston, it will be found that the march of popula- 
tion has kept pace with the progress in other eastern cities whose limits are less 
circumscribed. ‘he actual area of Boston proper, it should be remembered, is 
less than two miles square, and, except in East and South Boston, and at the 
extreme south part of the city proper, this area was densely populated in 1850. 





POPULATION OF SPAIN. 


The first census of Spain that has any pretensions to accuracy was taken in 
1857. During the following year additional statistics were collected, rll of 
which have been combined in one volume, and lately published by order of her 
Catholic majesty’s government. From these statistics it appears that “ lovely 
Spain--renowned, romantic Jand” of the poet, is not far behind neighboring 
nations in the great march of industrial improvement. Indeed, her progress 
within the last decade has been, perhaps, as great as any other European nation. 
The population of Spain, in 1857, was 15,464,340, the superficial extent in 
English square miles 195,782, making the average number of inhabitants to each 
square mile nearly 79. Of the whole population, 7,670,933 were males and 
7,793,407 females; married males, 2,784,057; married- females, 2,790,485 ; un- 
married males, 4,521,453; unmarried females, 4,307,166. It may be said that, 
in round numbers, the number of males to females in the whole population— 
young and old, married, single, and widowed—was 100 males to 102 females. 
The proportion in England and Wales in 1851, the date of the last British cen- 
sus, was 100 males to 104 females; in Scotland, 100 males to 110 females ; while 
in our own State of New York, in 1855, it was 100 white males to 100.5 white 
females. From these statisties we may draw the consoling conclusion to the 
fair sex of our State that, for every four old maids in Spain, eight in England 
and Wales, and twenty in Scotland, we have only one in New York. 

Tere are only four cities in the whole kingdom whose population exceeds 
100,000. These are, Madrid, 281,170; Barcelona, 183,787; Seville, 112,529 ; 
Valencia, 106,435. There are five other cities having a population ranging 
from 40,000 to 70,000. 


NN nn ren 


POPULATION OF MILWAUKEE. 

The population of Milwaukee has advanced steadily and rapidly during the 
last twenty years, as will be seen by the following table, showing the progress 
every five years :— 

1835. 1840. 184). 1850. 1855. 1860. 
500 1,700 8,000 20,061 80,448 45,325 

Like other Western cities, it has had its trials, but it is now enjoying an un- 

usual degree of prosperity, consequent, to a great extent, on its railroad advan- 


tages. 
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POPULATION OF SOME OHIO TOWNS, 


1850. 1860, 1850. 1860. 
Cincinnati.......... 115,485 160,060! Marietta............ 8,175 4,300 
Cleveland.......... 17,084  48,550/ Mt. Vernon......... 3,711 4,281 
be Roe T PT 8,829 13,784) Tronton..........05+ 574 8,695 
Chillicothe...... ... 7,100 = 7,800| Bucyrus........... onvelc: ae 
Springfield......... 5,108 | 7,000| Fremont............ 1,464 8,527 
Portsmouth ........ 4,000 6,300 | Gallipolis........... 1,685 2,811 
WO ickscadesce 2,020 5,400 | Painesville.......... ‘he aos 2,624 
MeWark <...cscece. 8,654 5,050) Hillsborough ....... 1,392 2,200 
Mansfield.. eeeeteeee 8,557 4,500 


The population of the principal cities (excluding Cincinnati) of the three 
great valleys in the southern district of Ohio is as follows :— 


1860. 1830. 





Zanesville, Muskingum Valley ... ....cesccesees sees 9,212 7,929 
CR, ate VAGi ea oo onic bine vi cccvecduccsccacces 18,638 17,882 
Dayton, Miami Valley................. Wevecevees cece 20,182 10,977 


The increase of the population of Dayton, it will be seen from the above, has 
been nearly 100 per cent, and this bas placed it abead of Columbus, 





CENSUS OF CINCINNATI. 


We present below, as interesting at this time, the vote of the city for gov- 
ernor in 1859, and the population of the city, according to the showing of the 
census. The ratio is 7.78 persons to the voter. It will be seen that the cor- 
rections which the Marshal has had made increase the figures to a little over 
160,000. Other corrections may increase this a few hundred :— 


Vote in { Vote in 
Wards. 1850. 1899. 1860. | wards. 1850. 1869. 1860. 
visas 6,849 1,039 * TRC) Sea 19,334 1,549 12,731 
| SS 8,213 831 4,168 | 12...... Jiven 2,148 18,590 
Rie acd 7,668 1,097 DONS cktis <<  rewuas 862 4,537 
REET 10,957 1,063 FODOD I iavicciie i viet 1,249 9,030 
Sarees 5,283 851 eS” ee ~susiai 1,619 11,954 
ee 9,628 1,056 7,796 | 16..... ” sucka 1,263 10,680 
_ 9.344 962 eS agi 481 4,040 


_ ere 14,422 1,685 18,292 | 
insacs 10,705 1,244 9,058/ Total. 115,435 20,588 160,060 
1 apes a . 13,082 1,599 11,520! 
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CENSUS OF RHODE ISLAND, 

The State census returns for the entire State of Rhode Island are as follows: 
In 1850, the population of the State was 147,549; in 1860, 173,869; an in- 
crease of 26,320, or a little short of eighteen per cent. There are but five 
counties in the State, the following being the recapitulation :— 








Counties. 1820. 1830, 1840. 1850. 1860. 
Providence.,...... cdeecoak 85,786 47,014 58,078 87,528 107,078 
Newport ...... Seow Sees. 15,771 16,534 16,874 20,009 21,906 
Washington..... weeahep an 15,687 15,414 14,324 16,430 18,682 
Kent...... ne via ad b5e maak we 10,228 12,784 13,083 15,068 17,296 
Bere rer ae ee 5,687 5,466 6,476 8,514 8,907 

ROR siinnskonsade oe 83,059 97,212 108,830 147,649 178,869 


The city of Providence has increased from 41,513 to 49 914, being 8,401 in 
ten years, 
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BUSINESS POPULATION OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
A new Directory of San Francisco has been published, and it contains some 
_ interesting statistics about the city. For instance, it states that there are 10,123 
buildings in San Francisco, classified as follows :— 


One Two Three Four Five 
story. stories. stories, stories. stories, Total. 
Wie ae sc cassaine 8,714 4,733 152 4 ‘ &,603 
eg le ee 2438 925 253 37 8 1,461 
Matis a teins és vis 8 30 6 3 - 47 
Mieksdebasskke 1 3 1 1 ° 6 
CA wk dys btecde 1 3 1 1 . 6 
TO svc vdecies 8,967 5,694 413 46 8 10,128 


In this table are included over 70 single buildings which vary in width from 
50 to 140 feet. 

The compiler of the Directory reports the number of business houses in July, 
1860, and the number that have withdrawn from business within the last twelve 
months, which latter number includes about two-fifths of those in business here 
in the middle of last year. The table is as follows :-— 


No. _ No. No. ‘ i Nos 

1859. pusin’s busi's, 60. 1859. busin's busi's, °60. 

Assayers.....e0e 8 2 6 8| Furniture, d&c.... 70 22 48 54 
Attorneys....... 271 87 284 288) Groceries........ 828 135 193 3878 
Auctioneers...... 20 6 14 20! Gunsmiths....... 14 6 8 12 
Bakeries........ 68 27 86 66) Hardware..... rae 4. 98.. - 3F 
Bankers......... 16 1 15 #17) Hair-dressers..... 60 44 16 95 
ON ise ise 3 14 4 10 165/| Hatters... ...... 16 6. 10. 9 
Billiard-makers. .. 9 3 6 9} Liquors......... 760 841 419 800 


Boarding-houses. 286 168 118 248} Lumber ........ 52 9 2 3838 
Breweries ...... 18 2 16 24! Milliners,&c..... 43 27 16 48 
Brokers ...... so, AO: OL. - 89 199) Paintoem........ 50 85 16 65 
Batchers, de..... 12 59 66 150) Physicians....... 169 55 114 189 
Cabinet-makers,.. 21 15 6 22] Printing-offices... 13 .. 18 17 
Carpenters...... 75 63 12 120) Produce......... 70 40 380 48 


CUE. vane ccies 18 58 72 186) Restaurants..... 66 384 82 84 
Clothing & tailors, 266 99 157 276|Stovesdtinware. 51 18 388 64 
Coal and wood... 65 39 26 85! Upholsterers,dc. 380 10 20 380 
Dressmakers.... 56 84 22 62] Watchmakers,dc. 50 27 23 84 
Dry goods,...... 117 84 83 121 —_ — 
PEONe..-ccccese T2989. 8 Total........ 3,626 1,570 2,056 3,985 











CENSUS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The first reliable census of New Hampshire after it ceased to be a province 
was taken in 1790, when the population was found to be 141,111; in 1800 it 
was 183,762 ; in 1810 it was 214,360. In the following table we give the re- 
sults of each successive census from that time to the present :— 

Counties. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. ‘ 1860, 


Hillsborough.........ee0e+ 85,781 87,762 42,494 57,478 62,289 
Rockingham.......... .... 40,526 44,452 45.771 49,194 50,110 


ae OE Ee Ce re 32,989 88,691 42,311 42,343 42,273 
Merrimac ..... ‘ieiwedve ce 82,743 84,619 86,253 40,337 41,460 
NG edi d eo ceca oe 51,415 58,916 23,166 29,374 80,416 
Mheshire ....c..cece inne 26,758 27,016 26,429 80,144 27,448 
OE ooo So sc camene sli a: a's ee 19,972 20,157 20,476 
RUN 0606 cc ck ink cc 18,628 19,887 20,340 19,875 19,039 
Belknap Caged eeve ececerece eco ae Pe 17,988 17,721 18,551 
COON cece + eae RE Pe 5,151 8,390 9,849 11,853 13,168 





Total.....se.eeeee0. 244,161 269,533 284,574 817,976 826,175 
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From this table it will be seen that the gain in population between 1850 and 
1860 has been much less than during any previous decade, The reader will no- 
tice that it is only one-fourth of the increase between 1840 and 1850. What is 
the cause of this? The increase of population throughout the country has been 
in a greater ratio during the latter than the former period. Of the two leading 
interests in our State, agriculture and manufactures, the former has been quite 
as profitable for the last ten years as for the ten years previous. We must 
therefore look to the condition of manufactures for a solution of this question. 
In the aggregate, manufacturing, though at this time encouraging, has been less 
profitable since 1850 than for the ten years previous. Added to this, there has 
been an impression among manufacturers that legislation and popular sentiment 
was less favorable to manufacturing interests in this State than in Maine and 
Massachusetts. Hence Lewiston, Biddeford, Lawrence, and other manufactur- 
ing towns in the above-named States, are growing more rapidly than the manu- 
facturing towns in this State. Whatever reason there may have been for this 
belief, the recent legislation of this State gives evidence that it is entirely re- 
moved. 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION OF BALTIMORE COUNTY, 


Some interest being felt in relation to the progress of Baltimore County in 
population during the past decade, we present the following comparative tables, 
which, though deficient as to details, so far as the census of 1860 is concerned, 
are nevertheless sufficient to show with accuracy the relative proportion of white 
and colored inhabitants. The census of 1850 having been taken before the sep- 
aration between the city and county went into effect, the tables presented the 
combined population of both; but as a table giving the population of Balti- 
more city was also introduced, by separating the statistics of population as 
given for the city from those of the city and county, we arrive at the following 


results :— 

White. Free col, Slaves, Total. 
Population of Baltimore County, including city. 174,853 29,075 6,718 210,646 
Population of Baltimore City........+...++0++ 140,666 25,442 2,946 169,054 


Baltimore County .... .sccssseceseoes 84,187 8,688 8,772 41,592 

It will be seen by the above that the total population of Baltimore County 

in 1850 was 41,592; in 1860 it is reported to be 54,460; increase in ten years, 

12,868. In 1850 the number of slaves in Baltimore County was 3,772; in 
1860, 3,131 ; decrease, 641. 


MICHIGAN TOWNS—POPULATION, 
The following are the returns for some of the towns of Michigan :— 








: 1850. 1860. | 1850. 1860. 
Pittsfield........ cee 1,282 LPOG CLOG Svccdcccceccc’ 1,234 1,821 
ae or 1,343 1,860 | Manchester......... 1,274 1,712 
Superior............ 1,127 1,344 | Saline .....cccccees 1,631 1,917 
Ypsilanti City ...... sive B62 | York. ......ccccesees 1,360 1,573 
Ypsilanti town...... 38,052 1,869 | Dexter .....c000e.. 1,435 857 
Ann Arbor City..... Saws 4,491 | Freedom........... 1,214 1,350 
Ann Arbor village... cece 602 | Lima... cecccccseses 912 1,000 
Ann Arbor town .... 4,870 1,443 | Lyndon............. 901 823 
Northfield.......... 1,116 BB1S | Sei... ss covecvede 1,195 1,820 
Webster ......0..0- 924 1,106 | Sharon ......cccees 869 1,008 
Augusta... scosccese 808 oad be ep eR EERE EEEE OO 924 1,543 
Bridgewater........ 1,148 1,290 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL PARK, 


The third report of the board of commissioners of the Central Park has just 
been issued, which gives minute details of the work accomplished, and of that 
in progress at the present time. This is the first great enterprise of this nature 
in the United States, and we here make a record of its main features as a mat- 
ter of general interest. During the current year the chief work will be the 
completion of the details of the lower park, and the construction of carriage 
roads and a foot walk in the upper park. 

The principal features of the work that have been accomplished to this time, 
are the following :— 

1st. The roads completed are as follows :— 


Total Macadamized road finished. .......ccceces ceceeereeesees feet 7,223 
* Telford . * e@eevovreeeveeeoeeeeeereeeeeee eenreeeenee 9,838 
“« gravel * Moi) sigs bake MAREE SS Ce stecncceccqes ses 200 


Total, 3 miles 1,431 feet, (34 miles.) 

2d. Roads commenced, graded, and in progress of grading: 26,751 feet, or 
5 miles 351 feet. 

3d. The total length of footpath, of divers width, completed, is 7 miles. The 
total length of the walk of the mall completed, is 1,450 feet. ‘Total walks com- 
pleted, 7 miles 1,450 feet. 

There are seven ornamental bridges complete, or nearly complete. and five 
ornamental bridges in progress. 

The number of trees and shrubs planted is as follows : Evergreen trees, 1,573 ; 
evergreen shrubs, 1,864 ; deciduous trees, 1,259 ; deciduous shrubs, 9,137 ; ereep- 
ers, 3,157 ; herbaceous plants, 375. Total, 17,365. 

The total amount of drainage laid during 1859 is as follows: Below Kighty- 
sixth street, 7 070-1000 miles ; above Ninty-third street, 3 434 1000 miles. 

By an act passed by the Legislature of 1858-59 it is provided that bequests 
may be made to the city of New York for the improvement and ornamentation 
of the Central Park, or for the establishment or maintenance of museums, zoolo- 
gical gardens, etc., upon such trusts and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
dovors, and agreed to by the mayor, aldermen, and cominalty of the city of 
New York, and that such property shall be under the management, direction, 
and control of the board of commissioners of the Central Park. Under this 
provision the commission have granted permission to place within the park a 
monumental statue, in marble or bronze, of the late Commodore Perry—the 
gift of Aveust BeLmont, Esq. Observatories, museums of natural history, zo- 
ological and botanical gardens and galleries of art, find offers of substantial aid 
for their foundation. The board, however, recommend the propriety of leaving 
such institutions to the care of private hands, or of associations, under. such 
judicious general regulations as might be prescribed by the board, having refer- 
ence to the convenience and comfort of visitors, and to the integrity and faith- 
fulness of their management. 

The supply of water for lakes, fountains, and irrigation, will be inadequate 
until the new reservoir is brought into use, and additional facilities furnished for 
bringing to it the full volume of the aqueduct. 

‘The board has had under consideration the subject of the expense of main- 
taining the park, and will endeavor to establish a system of license for franchises 
and privileges, that will yield a revenue to the park without in any respects ob- 
structing or taxing its free enjoyment in all departments. Licenses for refresh- 
ment rooms for perambulators, or bath-chairs for invalids, to be allowed on the 
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walks, and for boats on the lake, may all be made to yield a revenue, and relieve 

the city of a part of the annual cost of maintaining the park. These conve- 

— are all to be conducted under stringent rules, to be provided by the 
rd. 

In relation to the zoological garden the report says that while such an insti- 
tution could not justly be maintained by the public funds, it would be of great 
interest and instruction to the whole community. In the hands of a private as- 
sociation, it could well afford to pay a rent for a location on the park, which 
rent, together with all other privileges of this nature, should yield a revenue to 
be applied to the reduction of the annual expenses of maintaining the park. 

Interesting statistics are given of the value of real estate in the wards contig- 
uous to the park, for the past five years. They are as follows :— 























Wards. 1865. 1856. 1857. 
oo ERE $8.462.635 $8,149,360 $8,134,013 
Sg oe 9,382,886 8,041,183 8,558,624 
EE ae ao 10,593,189 10,239,022 10,489,454 
TOK, ccces $28,438,660 $26,429,565 $27,182,091 
Wards. 18a8. 1859. 
EOE sveitwos eens jesteuvesusdues . $8,476,790 $10,062,725 
Rh i hiiidis i Bi dire vcensees 10,971,775 12,621,894 
ea ervey re rer ry ree 11,558,506 18,261,025 
, pe, Se deiewneecteess $31,002,051 $35,945,644 
Increased valuation on the three wards, 1856 to 1859, inclusive $35,945,644 
26,429,565 
Tis woken oh ipemnpe te cabin ceehcleveewes cae vewesies $9,516,079 
The total cost of land taken for the park to January Ist, 1860 $5,406,192 74 
Of this amount there was assessed upon contingent lands..... 1,661,885 00 
Total cost of lands of the park..........e0.+5 beweign's $3,744,798 74 


To this is to be added the cost of the proposed addition to the park of the 
lands between 106th and 110th streets. 

As nearly as can now be ascertained, 10,500 persons have had employment on 
the park at different times, since its commencement. Four thousand four hun- 
dred thirty-five were employed during last year. The average per day for the 
past year is 3,027. The largest number at one time was 3,666. The average 
number of general foremen, foremen, and assistant foremen, during the year is 
146. Two hundred eighty-four men have been discharged for inefficiency ; 286 
for violation or neglect of rules; 477 have been temporarily suspended from 
work for neglect of rules,etc. Onc fatal accident occurred during the year, and 
one the year previous ; both the results of imprudence of persons killed. These 
are believed to be the only fatal accidents that have occurred in the construction 
of the park. The force is paid in specie, regularly every fortnight, commencing 
on Thursday. 

The following is a summary of the treasurer's account :—Total receipts from 
May Ist, 1857, to January Ist, 1860, $1.775,512 36 ; the expenditures from May 
1, 1857, the date of the organization of the board, to January lst, 1858, were 
$77,881 41 ; expenditures from January Ist, 1858,to January Ist, 1859, were 
$507.487 86; expenditures from January Ist, 1859. to January 1st, 1860, were 
$1,179,246 47; total expenditures from May lst, 1857, to January Ist, 1860, 
$1,764,615 74; balance, January Ist, 1860, $10,896 62. 


THE END OF DEBT. 


In the fall of 1847, a young man came to this city in quest of employment. 
After weeks of ursuccessful search, he found himself without a prospect of work, 
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and considerably in debt for board. In despair, he made arrangements for dis- 
posing of his clothes by auction, in order to defray his debts, when a letter was 
sent him containing a twenty dollar bill, and directing him to apply for the situ- 
ation of card-stripper, to the overseer of one of the corporations. The letter re- 
quested him to sign a note of hand for the amount loaned, and to place it in a cer- 
tain unoccupied box in the post-office, where it would be called for by the lender. 
This young man did as was directed, and received the situation, the overseer 
stating that it had been secured for him at the earnest solicitation of a young 


lady. Years passed away, and all attempts to discover his creditor was unavail- 


ing. The young man prospered in business, and at length plighted his affections 
to an amiable young lady with whom he had become acquainted. On the day 
before their marriage, he received a letter requesting him to call at a cértain 
place and pay the note of twenty dollars, with interest, which he had signed 
some years before, Anxious to settle an indebtedness which, from the mystery 
of the whole affair, had occasioned many hours of unhappiness, he hastened to 
the place indicated, and was ushered by the domestic into a parlor, where, to 
his astonishment, he discovered in the person of his unknown benefactor, the lady 
with whom, upon the next day, he was about to unite his earthly fortune. It 
was her first business transaction, and the partnership which followed bids 
fair to continue happily through life. 





ane 


DIRECT SOUTHERN TRADE WITH EUROPE, 


We have received the following interesting communication from a Committee 
of the City Council of Baltimore :— 

CHAMBER OF THE Crty CoonciL or Battinore, August 2, 1860, 

At a regular meeting of the Committee of the City Council and merchants of 
Baltimore, for the establishing of a steam service between the Southern States 
and Europe, held on the 30th day of July, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed who shall enter into correspondence 
with the governors cf all Southern States, and also the mayors of all Southern 
cities, asking what amount of bonds they will be willing to advance, or what 
amount of interest they will be willing to guaranty per annum, in order to estab- 
lish a direct steam communication between the Chesapeake Bay and Europe. 

In accordance with the resolution, we now transmit you herewith a copy of 
the same, and ask your sympathy and substantial aid to assist us in carrying 
through successfully the project now under contemplation. The Committee feel 
that, in the present position of our national affairs, no argument is necessary 
upon their part to impress upon you and your citizens the absolute necessity 
which should induce our Southern sister States to unite with us in effecting the 
organization proposed, or to attempt to show forth to them the vast benefits 
which must result therefrom. Jn our opinion, the time for action is now. We 
possess within ourselves all the elements of power and greatness; and if we fail 
to use them aright, the fault is ours, and will rest upon the generation in which 
we live. Although the resolution names only the connection between the Chesa- 
peake Bay and Europe, still the Committee recognize the favorable position of 
Charleston in its relation to the cotton States, the West Indies, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and appreciate the importance of such a combination with South 
Carolina as will bring the whole South, from Maryland to ‘Texas, to accord upon 
a common policy for the establishment of this proposed Southern steamship line. 
be Committee are fully aware that you, in your official capacity, cannot pledge 
your State to lend its aid to this undertaking, yet we think a recommendation 
from you to your Legislature will be successfully carried through ; and we there- 
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fore ask you to state what amount of aid you can consistently recommend your 
State to grant to this enterprise. In the permanent organization of the com- 
pany, your State would, of course, be entitled to a representation. It is most 
probable that the ships could be easily obtained in Europe, with a guaranty of 
interest not to ex six per cent per annum; but the Committee think that 
ships could be obtained upon much more favorable terms if the company were 
to purchase them with State bonds or cash, and that it would be most desirable 
to sail them under the American flag. We therefore propound to you the follow- 
ing questions :— What amount of interest would your State agree to guaranty 
annually for the support of this service? What amount of stock would it agree 
to subscribe for, payable in State bonds, in case the ships are purchased and 
owned by this company? The capital required to purchase and equip properly 
a line of steamers would be about $3,000.000. It may be urged against this 
enterprise, that the vessels will not pay, and we may be referred to lines that have 
previously been started, and which have been unsuccessful—to which we say 
that their want of success has been owing to the fact that they have been started 
without sufficient capital. ‘They have been built and equipped by men that 
could take stock for their pay, and they have been furnished with stores by those 
who would give them eredit, and who doubtless charged such prices as would 
under the circumstances remunerate them. Hence to avoid the difficulty which 
has ruined other similar enterprises, the Committee ask for a sufficient capital to 
place the company upon such a footing as will enable them to start and main- 
tain the same in proper credit. All of which we most respectfully submit for 
your consideration ; and hoping soon to receive a favorable reply from you, we 
are, respectfully, 

FRED. FICKLEY, Jr., Chairman. 

G. 0. GORTER. 

ADEXANDER PENN. 

C, SIDNEY NORRIS, 

WM. McPHAIL. 


ene 


SAILORS—WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHAT THEY SHOULD BE, 


The New York Shipping List has the following remarks upon the condition 
and supply of seamen :— 


Inasmuch as a considerable degree of interest is being manifested just now in 
everything which pertains to the shipping interest, we deem it a fitting time, as 
well as an act of duty, to speak a word for “ poor Jack,” and to revert to the 
endeavors which are put forth from time to time, having in view the improve- 
ment of the seamen employed in our merchant service, both as regards their own 
personal comfort, and the enhancement of their usefulness to their employers, as 
well as for the purpose of obtaining for our mercantile marine a character for 
respectability. to which, in its present condition, it can have very few preten- 
sions. The great question—* what produces a scarcity of good seamen,” has at 
length reached that point, we think, which renders its satisfactory solution a 
comparatively simple task. It is an indubitable fact, that the chief cause is to 
be found in the flagrant abuses of the forecastle, and but little can be done to 
ameliorate the condition of the sailor which does not aim directly at a revolu- 
tion in this department. Another of the main causes is the sailor boarding- 
house agency, which has proved one of the most formidable obstacles in the way 
of any plans for improvement heretofore put forth, and which are come to be 
considered almost insurmountable. Until both of these monstrosities can be 
successfully overcome, all efforts to improve the condition of the seafaring man 
must prove utterly futile, and no permanent good can reasonably be expected to 
result from them. ‘he laborer, the mechanic, and, in fact, the worker in all de- 
partments of industrial trade, has advanced in civilization and refinement, and 
has now claim to a wide influence upon the progress of society. But in this ad- 
vancement, the sailor has not participated, except, perhaps, to a very limited 
extent. ‘I'o be sure, his condition is comparatively elevated from the lowest 
standard of years agone, his salary is more remunerative, and an enlightened 
liberality has, in some few cases, made provision for his better accommodation 
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and treatment on shipboard. The condition of our merchant seamen is far from 
being what it should be, however, and the philanthropic, the religiously and 
charitably disposed are periodically importuned to ameliorate their miserable 
condition, by relieving them from the abuses of the forecastle when at sea, and 
by breaking up the iniquitous sailor boarding-house system, through which agency 
they are defrauded of their hard-earned money when in port. Any one at all 
conversant with seafaring life in all its varied ramifications, must be cognizant of 
the fact that any and every scheme having this object in view, is strenuously 
opposed by these land sharks, who infest our wharves, and all of whom use the 
most herculean efforts to defeat every such endeavor, and frustrate every effort 
which may be put forth in this direction, and which may stand never so poor a 
chance of effecting the desired result. Could a greater spirit of enterprise be 
infused into some of these spasmodic endeavors, seconded by a kindred spirit in 
the mercantile community, they might be productive of much good ; but as it is, 
the few well-meaning people who have heretofore taken the lead, have proved 
themselves utterly inadequate to cope with their formidable opponents, and accord- 
ingly little or no faith is reposed in their oft-reiterated promises to effect a re- 
volution. ‘To insure the success of such an undertaking, our merchants must first 
be induced to abrogate their system of retrenchment—exercised whenever they 
have opportunity—use their influence to reform the abuses of the forecastle, in- 
sure kind treatment, pay good wages, and thus create an inducement for respectable 
young men to follow the sea as a means of livelihood. Sailors, as a class, are 
as susceptible of gratitude and a reciprocation of kindly feeling as any class of 
men in the world, but they are too generally looked upon as a lower order of 
human beings and there is often a feeling of antagonism between them and their 
officers, created, in many instances, it is evident, by the harsh treatment of the 
latter. ‘The most feasible form for a permanent reform, however, and, in fact, 
the only practical or efficient one, it seems to us, is the establishment, by an act 
of Congress, of an apprentice system, rendering it obligatory for ships to carry 
as apprentices a certain number of youth for a given term of years. This will 
insure to the owners and masters of ships good, well-known seamen, whose 
characters they themselves have developed, and to the seamen themselves a good 
nautical education, and a respect from their superiors, which this class of men 
have hitherto failed to command. 


FACTS AND FIGURES, 


Lead and zinc are greatly expanded by heat—the latter metal expands nearly 
twice-and-a-half more than wrought iron under equal temperatures. 


The ordinary burden of a camel is 750 pounds. With this load he will travel 
at about two miles an hour for from 15 to 18 hours per day, continuing this ser- 
vice for weeks, with only one pound of food and a pint of water daily. 


James Wart, in a letter written in 1770, described and sketched a “ spiral 
oar” or screw propeller. 


The feed water of boilers acquirés a galvanic effect in passing through the 
copper tubes of surface condensers. 


: oe attract rain; a country stripped of its forests is likely to suffer from 
routh. 


A canal from the Nile to the Red Sea was once opened and kept open for 
many years. 


_ The greatest range which can be obtained from a gun is when the piece is 
inclined at an angle of 45 degrees. 

It is found that the prairie-stone, existing in such large quantities just back 
of Chicago, will make gas as well and as freely as the best coal, yield 50 per 


cent of pure saltpeter, and a residue be left of as good lime as can be found 
any where. 
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ANECDOTE OF STEPHEN GIRARD. 


Old Grrarp had a favorite clerk, and he always said “ he intended to do well 
by Ben. Lieprncorr.” So when Ben. got to be twenty-one he expected to hear 
the governor say something of his future prospects, and perhaps lend a helping 
hand in starting him in the world. But the old fox carefuily avoided the sub- 
ject. Bern. mustered courage. “I suppose I am free, sir,” said he, “and I 
thought I would say something to you as to my course; what do you think I had 
better do?” “ Yes, yes, I know you are,” said the old millionaire, * and my ad- 
vice is that you go and learn the cooper’s trade.” This application of ice nearly 
froze Ben. out, but recovering equilibrium, he said if Mr. Girarp was in earnest 
he would do so. “I am in earnest ;” and Ben. sought the best cooper in Spring 
Garden, became an apprentice, and in due time could make as good a barrel as 
the best. He announced to old Sreruen that he had graduated and was ready 
to set up business. The old man seemed gratified, and immediately ordered three 
of the best barrels he could turn out. Ben. did his prettiest, and wheeled them 
up to the old man’s counting-room. Old Grrarp pronounced them first rate, 
and demanded the price. ‘“ One dollar,” said Bey., “ is now as low as I can live 
by.” “ Cheap enough—make out your bill.” 

The bill was made out and old Sreve settled it with a check for $20,000, 
which he accompanied with this little moral to the story :— 

« There, take that and invest it in the best possible manner, and if you are un- 
fortunate and lose it, you have a good trade to fall back upcn, which will afford 
you a good living.” 

We should like to see all the old solid fellows trying that experiment. It 
might spoil a barrel or two but it wouldn’t spoil the boys, 


nme nw 


LONDON TOBACCO TRADE AND CONSUMPTION, 


There are 12 city brokers in London, expressly devoted to tobacco sales ; 
90 manufacturers, 1,569 tobacco shops, 7,380 workmen engaged in the different 
branches of the business, and no Jess than 252,043 tobacco shops in the United 
Kingdom. And if we turn to the continent, the consumption and expenditure 
assume proportions perfectly gigantic. In France much more is consumed, in 
proportion to the population, than in England. The emperor clears 100,000,000 
francs annually by the government monopoly. In the city of Hamburg 40,000 
cigars are consumed daily, although the population is not much over 150,000 ; 
10,000 persons, many of them women and children, are engaged in their manu- 
facture ; 150,000,000 cigars are supplied annually ; a printing press is entirely 
occupied in printing labels for the boxes of cigars, etc., and the business employs 
£4,000,000 or $20,000,000. In Denmark the annual consumption reaches the 
enormous average of 70 ounces per head of the whole population; and in Bel- 
gium even more—to 73 ounces, or 3.6 lbs. per head. It is calculated that the 
entire world of smokers, snuffers, and chewers consume 2,000,000 tons of tobacco 
annually, or 4,480,000,000 Ibs. weight—as much in tonnage as the corn consum- 
ed by 10,000,000 Englishmen, and actually at a cost sufficient to pay for all the 
bread corn in Great Britain. Five-and-a-half millions of acres are occupied in 
its growth, the produce of which, at two pence per pound, yields £37,000,000 
sterling, or $185,000,000. 
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1.—Izaak Walton’s Lives. The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Richard Hooker, George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson. By Izaak 
Watron, with some account of the author and his writings. By Tuomas 
Zovucu, D.D. New edition with illustrated notes, complete in one volume. 
12mo., pp. 386. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 


The life of Izaak Walton, though little diversified with events, and exhibit- 
ing nove of those attributes which are wont to commemorate us in the estimation 
of our fellow creatures, such as brilliant achievements, the pride of superfluous 
wealth, or the splendor of high descent, has always received more or less atten- 
tion. His was one of those minds which may be said to gather “sermons from 
stones, wisdom from running brooks, and good from everything.” ‘The com- 
placency of his life, free from the pursuit of gain, his Christian virtues, the en- 
couragement given by him to the more innocent recreations, have endeared his 
name to all. Indeed, though near 200 years have elapsed since he left the stage 
of existence, in the skillful management of the angle, he is believed to have borne 
away the prize from all his contemporaries. All lovers of that “gentle art” 
still swear by him, and the instructions contained in his “ Complete Angier” are 
to this day looked upon as authority by all lovers of the gentle art, as compris- 
ing the clearest and fullest instructions for the attainment of a thorough pro- 
ficiency in angling. But Izaak Walton possessed a mind enriched by study and 
contemplation as well, and contained in this volume will be found several 
biographies, denominated by him as simply good men, such as Dr. Donne the 
eloquent and effective preacher, Life of Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, 
George Herbert, Dr. Robert Sanderson, &c., &c. Aside from the fact, that the 
examples of such men, strictly and faithfully discharging their prolessional duties, 
must obviously tend to invigorate our own efforts to excel in moral worth, the 
book will be found interesting from the insight it conveys of English society 
during the troublesome times of the Covenanters in 1643, It is gotten 
up in the English style, with clear type and tinted paper, and reflects all credit 
upon its enterprising publishers. 


2.—The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, 
and Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and edited by Jamzs 
Speppine, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. xi., be- 
ing vol. i. of the literary and professional works, “ History of the Reign of 
King Henry VII. 12mo., pp. 461. Boston: Brown & Taggard; also for 
sale by E. French, 53 Cedar street, N. Y. 


Lord Bacon has always been acknowledged as a.man possessed of the highest 
intellect of his time, and his masterly essays, in which his peculiar genius is 
readily most conspicuous, have been handed down as models of their kind. As 
a historian, however, he has been much criticised, from his too frequent disposi- 
tion to taint his works with lukewarm censure of falsehood and extortion, and 
in handling this subject he has been accused of having simply written the life 
of Kink Henry to gratify James I., and in his efforts to do so, has both distort- 
ed character and events. But if the object of history, as Bacon has it, is to 
reproduce such an image of the past that che actors shall scem to live, and the 
events to pass before our eyes angw, at the same time that it leaves the conclu- 
sions thereon to the liberty and faculty of every man’s judgment, then we should 
say he has succeeded so well that he has left later historians but little to do. 
With but slight variations the portraits of Henry have ever been the same— 
the same cold reserve, suspicion, avarice, parsimony, party spirit, partiality in 
the administration of justice, yet possessed of sagacity, industry, and cour- 
age, who for twenty-three years really governed England by his own wit and his 
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own will. Contained in the volume is also a short memorial on the memory of 
Elizabeth, which traces on a few brief pages, as well, the principle elements 
comprising the character of that most singular woman. But if there is an 
thing to be praised more than another, it is the really beautiful style in whic 
the publishers, Messrs. Brown & Taggard, are bringing out this series of Bacon’s 
works, on tinted paper, new type, ete. Book fanciers, we imagine, will have to 
go noe meu they meet with volumes displaying more taste in their getting up 
than these. 


3.— Wilkins Wylder ; or the Successful Man. By Stepuen F. Miuier, author 
of “The Bench and Bar of Georgia.” 12mo., pp. 420. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


This will be considered by many a rather tame tale, from the lack of bloody 
lots, &c., with which authors usually choose to illustrate stories of this kind. 
t is evident the author in this case considered that such personages as Irving, 

Scott, Cooper, and other writers of fiction, have a large account to settle for 
turning the minds of the young into false channels, by throwing silken cables 
over dark caverns, and investing life with colors which inspire a momentary 
pleasure, through the imagination, never to be realized in daily life. Whatever 
the story may lack in these respects, is amply made up by the wholesome moral 
Jessons it contains, relative to the duties of man and hissocial nature. Included 
in the volume is also a second story called “ Mind and Matter,” which we con- 
sider decidedly the best of the two—teaching conversely that nobility of mind 
may cxist after fortune has departed, and that the instinct of friendship can do 
no good under false pretences. On the whole it will be found a capital story— 
one we cannot go amiss in placing in the family library. 


4.—Critical and Miscellaneous Essays and Poems. By T. Basinaton Ma- 
cauLAy. New and revised edition. 12mo., pp. 358. New York: D, Apple- 
ton & Co. 


The collection embraced in this volume of Macaulay’s writings, comprehends 
some of the earliest and latest works he composed, such as “ Criticisms on the 
Principal Italian Writers,” “* Account of the Great Lawsuit between the Parishes 
of St. Dennis and St. George in the Water,” “Fragments of a Roman Tale,” 
&e. &c., all taken from Knight’s Quarterly Magazine and the Edinburgh Review, 
and embracing the long space of time intervening between 1812 and 1850, with 
the exception of his sketch of the life of William Pitt, written for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica during 1859, and among the last if not the closing up of his 
literary labors. Included in the volume are also a number of poems, some of 
which have already appeared in print, while others have not, the first two hav- 
ing been composed during the author’s childhood. The volume, like most others 
issued from the house of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., exhibits much taste in the 
getting up, and will prove a valuable acquisition to the private library. 


5.—Primary History of the United States, made Easy and Interesting for Be- 
ginners. By G. P. Quacxensos, A. M., Principal of the “ Collegiate 
school,” N. Y. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The wants of primary schools have been particularly consulted in the pre- 
paration of this little book. The author here endeavors to present the history 
of our country so clearly that it may be studied intelligibly by the merest youth. 
Knowing the fondness of the young for stories, truthful anecdotes have been 
interspersed throughout. And to please the eye, as well as to awaken thought, 
numerous engravings, designed with strict regard to historic trnth, have been in- 
treduced. The form of continuous narrative has been adopted as preferable for 
reading purposes, but questions bringing out every leading fact are presented at 
the end of each lesson, which may be used by the learner in preparing himself, 


and by the teacher at recitation. 








